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Retreat by Moscow? 


T the age of 48 Georgi Malenkov is by any standards a formidable 
and successful man. As a leading member of the Politburo which 
rules the Soviet Union he was chosen this year to celebrate the 
anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution in the traditional speech before 
the Moscow Council. As secretary of the central committee of the 
Communist Party—the post from which Stalin wove his way to power 
—he must feel that he has under his hands the controls of world 
revolution. As recognised candidate for a part—or the whole—of 
Stalin’s legacy of power he can afford to be second to none in the 
fervour and firmness of his dogma. As the expert on party organisa- 
tion and as the emissary who helped to shape the Cominform for 
eastern Europe he is a maker of policy compared with whom 
Vyshinsky is but a tool. Much more than Stalin and Molotov he 
represents the ruling class created by thirty-two years of Bolshevism 
and Stalinism. His vision of the world outside the Soviet Union 
is not sharpened by memories of Russia before 1914 ; the ideologieal 
slang of his party comes spontaneously to his lips. If the peoples 
of the Soviet Union—and the world outside—are to be given a 
stocktaking of the present and a glimpse into the future, Malenkov 
is the man to do it, for he is a product not a pioneer of the Russian 
revolution. 


It was a grim and horrifying picture of himself and the world as 
he sees it that Malenkov drew last Sunday. A picture of war held 
at arm’s length only by the strength of the Soviet Union. A boast 
that never before in its history had Russia been surrounded by 
countries so friendly: the people’s democracies of Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, all “‘ cemented by ties of eternal 
friendship °—with Korea, Mongolia, and China, also politically 
converted but with the cement not yet hard, Outside this charmed 
circle all is hostility, frustration and decay. The United States, says 
Malenkov, has a plan “to enslave the entire world” more crazy 
than the ambitions of the Nazis and the Japanese combined. Faced 
with an inevitable slump, it is planning to “create by violence and 
new wars” an empire “which is scaled to surpass all the world 
empires of conquerors that ever existed in history.” 

These are gloomy thoughts to broadcast over the Soviet Union 
on the eve of a national festival, tidings that might be expected to 
make flesh creep in an audience less experienced than the one that 
Malenkov faced in the Bolshoi Theatre. But, as Hitler used to, 
he defied the monsters of his own fantasy. A third world war would 
be “ the grave of capitalism ”; the game is up for “‘ atomic diplomacy.” 
The Soviet people, convinced of their own indomitable strength, are 
against war and for peace—they don’t want to fight, but by jingo, 
if they.do.... The imperialists, on the other hand, turn to military 
adventures, “because they. fear the peace-time competition of 
Soc ialism. ” 

It is wise to assume, that Malenkov, like his predecessors on previous 
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anniversaries, is serious and that his ideas are an exact 
reflection of Stalin’s. For practical purposes, it has to 
be assumed that the rulers of the Soviet Union do in fact 
believe that capitalism must die in their time, that its 
final convulsions will be violent and that the main 
purpose of their policy must be to hasten death and to 
restrain the convulsions. To all of them—as persons 
and as a group—it is a matter of life and death that their 
“ scientific diagnosis” should be proved correct. All 
that seems hard to explain is treated with frightened 
abuse—Titoism, the effort of western Europe to unite, 
above all parliamentary Socialism in Britain and 
America’s refusal to drift into a slump, The western 
world, they say, is doomed ; but its efforts at recovery 
are sometimes so vigorous that they fee] bound to assist 
the “ historically inevitable” process of disintegration. 
Their method is the cold war. 


+ 


Malenkov’s general argument shows no sign of a 
desire for agreement with the west, beyond a reference 
to the proposal of a pact of the Big Five “for the 
strengthening of peace,” made by Vyshinsky on Septem- 
ber 23rd at Uno, too abusive to be taken seriously. But 
against this uniform and unchanging background, and 
within the strategy of the cold war there can be great 
variety and flexibility in Soviet tactical method and aim. 
There is room there for a “ peace campaign” and a 
rearmament budget side by side ; for preparations to 
withdraw from Europe and steps to take a firmer foothold 
there ; for policies which simultaneously encourage the 
nationalists of Germany in their denunciations of the 
Oder-Neisse frontier and the Poles in their hope that the 
Russians will stand by them against the Germans ; for 
assurances that the Soviet and American systems can live 
side by side in peace and promises that the ultimate aim 
is world revolution. 

It is because of this ability of Stalin’s to keep two balls 
in the air at once that Malenkov’s speech was given 
special significance by the news from Warsaw that came 
on the following day. It was announced that Marshal 
Rokossovsky had become Minister of Defence of Poland; 
and the Marshal, by birth a Pole, marked his arrival in 
‘Warsaw by issuing an order to officers and men of the 
army 

to protect Poland, her independence and sovereignty, to 
guard her boundaries on the Oder-Neisse Line and the 


Baltic Sea, and to tighten brotherly relations between 
Poland and the Soviet Union. 


Clearly, the appointment of a military leader so 
unpopular among Poles who remember the tragedy of 
Warsaw’s siege, can be interpreted in two ways: as a 
sign that Moscow is so worried by the spread of Titoism 
that it feels bound to gain direct control of the strongest 
army in eastern Europe and to integrate it with the Red 
Army ; or that it intends to rely on Poland as the bulwark 
against resurgent Germany. It can be read as a sign of 
distrust or trust of the Poles. If it means the former, then 
it can be assumed that the Soviet Government still has 
hopes of winning the allegiance of a united Germany to 
its system. If it means the latter then, for the time being 
at any rate, the Germans take second place to the Poles 
in Stalin’s good books. 

It is on this point that Malenkov’s speech throws 
some light. His references to Germany were long and 
explicit. The German question, he said, “ cannot be 
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solved unless German democracy takes into its own 
hands the fate of its country.” The Ruhr 

must be dispossessed and “ radical democratic chan 
carried out.” The establishment in eastern Germany of 
the Pieck Republic meant that 


requisites for the radical solution of the German problem 
are already being created there on a democratic foundation, 


In round terms this means that it will be henceforth 
Soviet policy to offer the east German state such political 
and economic favours as will enable its leaders to bid 
for and win leadership of nationalist feeling throughout 
Germany, regardless of party. So much was 
implied in Stalin’s telegram on October 14th to Her 
Pieck. Last Sunday Malenkov was merely breaking 
the news to the Soviet public. 


® 


Obviously the men of the Kremlin have had to wrest 
with precisely the problem which has been exercising 
the three western Foreign Ministers in Paris this week 
—how to build up and profit from the political 
and economic strength of the Germans without ep- 
dangering security and alienating allies. They have the 
advantage that they need not publicly explain their 
policies, that they can swing rapidly from one tack to 
the other, the course always remaining the same. And 
that in turn enables them to consider bids in the auction 
for Germany which are out of the question for the 
western governments. They could now, if they wished, 
withdraw all troops from eastern Germany : although 
they would run risks in doing so. For the westem 
governments it is not possible to contemplate such a 
withdrawal for a long time to come—nor do the westem 
Germans want the occupation troops to go. Having 
reassured the Poles with Marshal Rokossovsky’s pledge 
about the Oder-Neisse line, the Russians can now give 
the eastern Germans a certain freedom in their foreign 
relations whenever they think fit. The western govern- 
ments are not inclined to do this. Having ti 
their grip on eastern Europe with the purges and trials 
of the last months, the Russians can secure for the 
eastern Germans such economic and other advan- 
tages as the satellites have to. offer. The westem 
governments can—on present plans—only offer Marshall 
Aid up till 1952, and even that now seems doubtful. 


What in fact the Russians do, which cards they play, 
depends to a great extent on what Mr Acheson, Mr 
Bevin and Mr Schuman now do for western Germany, 
and on the extent to which the efforts for European 
recovery and defence look like succeeding according to 
timetable. The west still holds the initiative in the 
diplomatic struggle, and it is perhaps for that very reason 
that it is showing signs of serious disagreement for the 
first time since 1947. It is only by keeping constantly 
in mind what are the ultimate purposes of Soviet policy 
and the means by which they can be frustrated that the 
American, British and French governments can over 
come the differences of aim and method which are DoW 
appearing. There are signs that the Soviet Governmeat 
are prepared for a tactical retreat in Europe if they # 
convinced that their German policy is failing ; but 
that they will not be convinced until it is clear thet 
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Economic 


HE-programme of action that has been put forward 

in earlier articles consists of four separate but closely 
connected policies. Two of these—an effective disinfla- 
tion and a reduction to £3,000 million of the taxes levied 
by the central government—were discussed last week. 
The remaining two—a liberation of the economy from 
its present restrictive bonds, official and private—fall to 
be discussed in the present article. To single out these 
four policies is not, of course, to imply that there are 
not plenty of other lines of action that ought to find 
a place in a complete programme. One requirement— 
that the basic canons of social justice should not be in- 
fringed—can, indeed, almost be regarded as a policy in 
its own right. But the selection of these four can be 
justified because they form together a coherent emer- 
gency plan for surmounting the present crisis of the 
British economy. These at least are necessary if the 
economy is to survive ; the other desirable things can 
come later, as the fruits of survival. 

x 


Virtually the whole of the present official apparatus 
of price control has been built up in the past ten years. 
Price controls are not, of course, the only form of govern- 
mental economic controls, or even, in their impact, the 
most ifritating and obstructive. But they are the funda- 
mental controls ; all the rest of the apparatus—rations, 
allocations, quotas—follow in the wake. If demand and 
supply are not allowed to adjust themselves to each other 
by the normal route of rising prices, they must be brought 
together either by the sweat of the administrative brow 
or else by queues, favouritism and corruption. But if it 
becomes no longer necessary, or desired, to prevent prices 
from following their natural course, most or all of these 
other controls can be dispensed with. 

The reasons for instituting price control, at its incep- 
tion in wartime, were compelling. War always leads to an 
excess of demand over supply—partly because supplies 
are limited and partly because demand is swollen by 
monetary inflation. To allow this excess of demand to 
have its “‘ natural” effect of raising prices would, in war- 
time, be disastrous ; it is worth running any risks of 
making the economy rigid and of muffling its usual 
motive powers to avoid the still greater evil of a runaway 
inflation. When the war is over, many of the shortages 
are rectified ; moreover, the perils of rigidity become 
greater and greater as time passes. But so long as the 
general situation remains inflationary—so long, that is, as 
the demand for goods-and-services-in-general exceeds 
the supply of them—it is still the lesser evil to maintain 

controls. 

That is why it is not a sensible policy simply to calf 
or the removal of controls—“ set the people free.” To 
do this so long as the inflation lasts would simply be to set 
off the old familiar spiral of prices, wages and costs chas- 
ing each other upwards. It would do great social injus- 
lice and fatally undermine the external credit of the 
Currency. What is more relevant to the immediate argu- 
ment, it would do little or nothing to stimulate the 
natural adjustment processes of the economy, without 
I there can be no hope oe its ranger 

‘Serves no useful for ices to rise S- 
ctiminately. purpose pr 
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Liberation 


_ An effective disinflation is therefore an essential pre- 
liminary to any process of liberation. But if it were once 
boldly carried out, much of the economy would liberate 
itself almost automatically. As was pointed out in a 
Note of the Week in the last issue, “ it takes just as 
elaborate and costly an apparatus to sustain the con- 
sumer, as it were, a couple of inches above terra 

as to hold him safely up over the deepest abyss of exploit- 
ation.” There is not a great deal of inflation in the 
British economy ; there are many commodities where 
demand is only slightly above supply ; but it is the mar- 
ginal two inches that causes the trouble and keeps the 
whole economy suspended rigid. If the total of demand 
could be lowered the requisite two inches, much of the 
control apparatus would fall away—that is to say, the 
market prices for a large number of commodities would 
fall below their controlled prices, and quotas (or coupons) 
would go a-begging. 

It would not be enough, however, to rely on this auto- 
matic liberation. What is here proposed is that, an effec- 
tive disinflation having first been produced, there should 
be a deliberate attempt to sweep away as many of the 
price controls, and their attendant rationing, allocation 
and quota schemes, as is humanly possible. It should 
be clearly recognised that it would not be nearly enough 
to make a bonfire of those controls that would by then 
have ceased to be effective—Mr Harold Wilson does 
that from time to time—but the axe would also have to 
fall on other controls that would still be effective—that 
is, where the abolition of the control would lead to a 
rise in the market price. 


* 


This is an essential element in any policy of liberation. 
We are, however, as a nation, so accustomed to the policy 
of first creating inflation and then trying to stop it from 
having its normal effect that any deliberate talk of raising 
prices sounds like treason. But the whole purpose of a 
policy of liberation is to allow individual prices—and 
wages—to move relatively to each other. To create 
conditions in which “movement relatively to each other ” 
excluded any increases would involve a very severe 
deflation indeed, with massive unemployment. It is not 
even necessary to insist that there should be more 
decreases than increases ; the policy should deliberately 
envisage some increase, on the average, in the rates of 
wages, if thereby the competition and the movement 
that can alone increase efficiency and lower costs can be 
secured. If the home market is made less profitable, 
the profits of selling to America at the new rate of 
exchange will become more attractive, and if the in- 
dustries that can reap those profits are allowed to collect 
the materials and the labour they want, by bidding them 
away from others, higher wages would be the means to 
larger exports. There is all the difference in the world 
between the indiscriminate, spiralling rise in all 
and prices that Sir Stafford Cripps is trying to 
rightly, since he has not eliminated the inflation from 


efficiency and lower costs. is 
room for this sort of manceuvre wi the rigid 
of a fixed exchange rate of $2.80 than there would 
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been with a more flexible exchange policy. But there is 
still enough room, provided that the disinflation. is first 
made effective enough to secure that prices and wages 
rise only when there is a real economic justification for 
them to do so. 

In any event, nobody should be under any illusion 
about the fact that a policy of economic liberation in- 
volves a rise in some prices and in some wages. But to 
this there is another set of familiar objections. To the 
extent that any prices rise, relatively to incomes, “ ration- 
ing by the purse ” is involved. Here again, the comment 
to be made is that this is precisely the object of the 
policy. To call it “rationing by the purse” is of 
course to put the most pejorative colour on it and create 
prejudice against it. But if it is put in another way and 
described as the policy of enabling those firms and 
industries and individuals to have a priority claim on the 
resources of the community who can make the most 
economic use of them, it becomes the obvious founda- 
tion of a policy aiming at the restoration of economic 
efficiency. 

* 

Indeed, if efficiency were the sole object of policy, 
there should be no limits to “ rationing by the purse.” 
But social justice is a co-equal objective, and it must 
be recognised that in the present circumstances of 
Britain, a complete return to free prices would cause 
much hardship. There are some things—the staple 
foodstuffs most notably—where supplies are still abso- 
lutely short. It was proposed last week that the food 
subsidies should be removed (the ban on wage increases 
simultaneously being withdrawn) ; it would be asking too 
much to propose that, in addition to the increase in food 
prices that this would entail, there should be a further rise 
owing to the removal of price control. On the other hand, 
it would be a very large hole in the policy of liberation if 
the quarter of total consumption represented by food 
were entirely exempt from it. The way of escape from 
this dilemma may be by means of a two-price system 
for the basic foodstuffs, in which a certain quantity, the 
basic ration, is sold against coupons at an artificially low 
price and the rest of the available supplies sold freely at 
whatever price equates demand and supply. In 
Germany, this has been found an effective way of 
reconciling social justice and economic incentive. The 
“ utility” principle—by which tax remission is used as 
a means of securing that a proportion of the total supply 
is made available at low prices—is, of course, another 
application of the same idea. The two-price system 
might also be extended to individual raw materials that 
are still absolutely scarce. 

In these various ways, it is believed that virtually all 
prices could be brought within the ambit of the policy 
of liberation. In some cases, an effective disinflation 
would automatically dismantle the machinery of control ; 
in others, a moderate rise in price would bring demand 
and supply together ; and in the obstinate residuum of 
absolute scarcities, some scope for incentives could be 
provided by a two-price policy. 

The whole policy could, however, be frustrated if the 
only effect of dismantling the public controls and restric- 
tions were to reinstate a mass of private controls and re- 
strictions. A price control or a quota scheme or a ban on 
new entrants is no less of an obstruction to the mobility 
on which efficiency depends simply because it is privately 
imposed. This is a problem that was growing in urgency 
long before the war, ever since the Conservative Govern- 
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ment decided, as a corollary to the Import Duties Aq 
of 1932, to put a positive premium on cartelism in British 
industry. There is no need to go to the extremes of 
American anti-trust legislation. If security is to be one 
of the co-equal objectives of economic policy, there jg 
obviously a case for reasonable security for the 
employer as well as for the employee. But if efficiency 
is also to keep its co-equal place—or, more accur- 
ately, to be restored to it—then there must be some 
retreat from the conditions of the 1930s. Nor is this 
retreat likely to be secured by such timid methods as the 
Monopolies Act of last year, which entirely excludes 
from its purview two of the biggest areas of restrictionism 
—the trade unions and the statutory corporations—and 
even where it does operate puts upon the attorneys of 
the public interest the onus of proving their case. Real 
progress will be made only by reversing this bias, by 
re-enacting the old prohibitions of the common law 
against all forms of combination in restraint of trade, 
and then putting upon those who wish to indulge in 
any of them the onus of proving that it will be in the 
general interest to grant them licence. Such a policy 
would not be popular with anybody. But it is essential 
in fact and in logic. Those who jib at it disqualify them- 
selves from any complaining about the confining effects 
of government control. 


* 


The four policies that have now been briefly ex- 
pounded in this series of articles hang closely together. 
They are, in fact, completely interdependent, and a 
programme of reviving the motive power of the British 
economy cannot pick and choose among them. It will 
be impossible to secure an effective disinflation (as Sir 
Stafford Cripps has discovered, though he has not yet 
admitted it) unless there is also a sizable reduction in 
the burden of taxes, since taxation of the present height 
is itself strongly inflationary. To set prices and wages 
free without first squeezing the inflation out of the 
economy would be highly dangerous. To remove official 
controls would serve little purpose unless the private 
obstructions to flexibility were simultaneously reduced. 
Disinflation is a necessary preliminary to any restoration 
of flexibility ; but, on the other hand, the more flexible 
and responsive to pressure the economy is made, the 
smaller is the degree of disinflation that will be needed, 
and the fuller employment can remain. 

It cannot be claimed for the policy sketched out in 
these articles that it would be popular with all sections 
of the electorate. But it is claimed that it provides a 
logical and consistent means by which the British 
economy could be put upon its feet without any real 
sacrifice of the principles of stable employment and 
social justice. It is a policy that defines its objects and 
selects methods that are designed to attain them—and 
of what other policy now before the British public can 
the same be said ? It is a policy that should be judged 
as a whole, and judged by its ultimate effects, not by 
its electoral impact. Only a government with 1s 
strength freshly renewed at the polls could contemplate 
it ; but any government that made up its mind to se 
national regeneration over the whole lifetime of a Parlia- 
ment, rather than immediate popularity, would be bound 
to proceed on some such lines as those here set out. The 
last article in the series will enquire into the chances of 
mae government emerging from the coming general 
election. 
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URING the past eighteen months Malaya has faced 
D two dangers—Communism and economic reces- 
sion. From the one it has been slowly and painfully 
rescued for the time being. The cost of the operation— 
still continuing—is something like £25,000 a day. From 
the other it has been temporarily saved by the drug of 
devaluation. But the question must now be faced: what 
next ? How secure is Malaya in the brighter future 
which seems for the moment to be ahead of it ? How 
does it stand in relation to long-term Communist pressure 
from China and elsewhere ? And what, if anything, 
should now be done by the country’s rulers, the British, 
to consolidate what has been gained ? 


The campaign against the: Communist bandits, who 
launched into rebellion in June of last year on instruc- 
tions received at the Moscow-directed Asian Communist 
conference in Calcutta a few weeks before, has cost about 
1,500 civilian and military casualties in killed, wounded 
and missing. An almost identical number of bandits 
has now been eliminated. To accomplish this, the British 
forces have been far more numerous, expensive and 
efficient than the resources of any small and independent 
Asian state could have provided on their own. But even 
although the rebellion has failed in the sense that it long 
ceased to have any chance of usui ping power, this hand- 
ful of a few thousand desperate men continues to hold 
up peaceful development over very wide areas. And 
this is not a situation which can continue indefinitely 
without doing lasting damage both to the political and 
to the economic life of the country. 

Rubber, which provides Malaya’s economic back- 
ground, has lately been the medium of a threat even more 
fundamental than that of banditry to the territory’s 
stability. Before devaluation, the price of natural rubber 
had fallen to about 105d. a pound, a figure so low that 
only the better estates could operate with a reasonable 
margin of profit. Since devaluation, the price has risen 
to around 1s. 14}d. a pound, a level which enables the 
European estates, as well as the native producers, to make 
ends meet, so long as their costs are not also increased by 
arise in the general price index—and particularly so long 
as rice continues to be available in adequate quantities 
from Burma. It would be too much to say that the 
Malayan economy has now been entirely reprieved. 
The danger that widespread economic distress would 
soften up the country for Communism, by making normal 
life intoterable for a large proportion of the population, 
has, at least temporarily, been averted. But the uncer- 
tainties ahead are still so great that there is a noticeable 
tendency for the older Europeans in Malaya to get out 
while they still can, and a still more noticeable reluctance 
among young men in Britain to take up planting as a 
Career, 


The British administration, however, cannot so lightly 
turn its back on a difficult territory. Despite the two 
temporary gains that it has consolidated, it faces a com- 
Plicated future. It is the last colonial power to occupy 
any substantial part of south-east Asia without oppo- 
sition from the main weight of public opinion. Yet it 
must cater for a shift in that opinion occasioned by events 
to both north and south—both in Indonesia and in 
China. All eyes are therefore upon it. Malaya has 


Test Point 


in Malaya 


become the testing point of the existing order in South 
East Asia. 


What are the influences which its British rulers must 
foresee and ward against if they are to maintain Malaya’s 
security and prosperity ? The first is the development 
of the Malayan Communist party. Malaya is, surprisingly 
enough, alone among the countries of south-east Asia 
in not possessing an active and lively organisation. 
(That in neighbouring Siam, for instance, numbers, 
with fellow travellers, at least 50,000.) The bandits 
should not be mistaken for a mass movement. The 
Malayan Communist party is 20 years old, but even 
when it organised popular resistance during the war 
through the Malayan Peoples Anti-Japanese Army, 
its strength never exceeded 10,000 members. But this 
figure may prove far from static. Now that the Com- 
munists have won their great victory in China, Chinese 
Communism is likely to exercise increasing influence 
in Malaya both because it is Chinese and because it is 

=z Sst Communist. Only the 
richer and better educa- 
ted Chinese in Malaya 
have any real stake in 
the country and are as- 
similated. The other 
Chinese, the poorer and 
the less successful, are 
for the most part recent 
immigrants, and have 
never lost that elastic 
attachment to their 
homeland which is a 
characteristic of the 
Chinese however far 
afield they go. Now, 
with China itself Com- 
munist, these immi- 
grants are bound to be 
more and more affected 
=e by events at home. 
Some of them will, of course, be used as active agents 
by the men of Peking. Here the British answer must 
be so far as possible to restrict immigration, and to draw 
a line between the Chinese in Malaya who owe allegiance 
to Malaya and those who owe allegiance to China, But 
whatever happens the danger will be there. 


* 


On the economic front some of the benefits accruing 
from the recent rise in the sterling price of rubber have 
already been described. Others are rubber’s new cheap- 
ness in terms of dollars, and the American administra- 
tion’s underta-ing at the Washington September talks 
to resume stockpiling and to lower the legal minimum 
use of synthetic in the United States. All these factors 
will probably help to consolidate the temporary turning 
point in the downward drift of the Malayan economy. 
It should, however, be Britain’s rie a to stress and 

© on stressing in Washington that this improvement 
Coat ee ie maintained—through a continuation 
of American purchases of rubber and tin—if the West 
is to retain a foothold and goodwill in this, the most 
favourable part of south-east Asia. 
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But how are these arguments to be reconciled with 
the antipathy of Americans and others to colonialism ? 
Very few people in Malaya, least of all the Malays 
themselves, want to see the British go in the immediate 
future. Yet it is the declared object of British policy in 
Malaya, as in other colonial territories, to prepare for 
self-government—which, of course, includes the status 
of a dominion member of the Commonwealth. But 
already, quite apart from any question of Communist 
pressure, the British are out on something of a limb in 
Malaya. It is only the accident of racial rivalry and the 
even balance between Malaya’s two and a half million 
Malays and an almost equal number of Chinese—not to 
mention the 750,000 Indians—which has left the British 
in undisputed control for far longer than either the 
French or the Dutch in their nearby territories. And, 
although delaying amy serious movement for indepen- 
dence, these facts certainly cannot be expected to 
postpone it indefinitely in an area where national seif- 
consciousness is marching as fast as it is in south-east 
Asia. Even if the inhabitants fight among themselves, 
they will all sooner or later want this part of 
Asia for the Asians. The question was mooted in London 
some months ago of making a public declaration that 
the British would not leave Malaya for at least ten, 
twenty or even thirty years. In the end no time limit 
was set. That was wise. But all plans broached in 
Washington or elsewhere for the future of the territory 
had best be based upon the assumption that a time limit 
is in mind. 

a 

Against the advantages of talking terms, however, 
must always be offset one matter of overriding import- 
ance—the role that Malaya plays, or could play, in the 
cold-war planning of the anti-Communist Powers. There 
has been, hitherto, a division of opinion between London 
and Washington on this subject. The Japanese proved 
that Singapore was no fortress. Today many people 
in Washington doubt whether any territory on the 
mainiand of south-east Asia can ultimately be held 
against the rising tide of Asiatic Communism-cum- 
nationalism. But London, for economic rather than 
strategic reasons, takes a different view. Malaya’s only 
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hope of sustaining its present relatively high standard 
of living=high, that is, for Asia—is to continue its 
present role in the sterling area. There, it is not 

eminently prosperous internally, but an asset on a broader 


basis—as a leading exporter to the dollar world, contriby- 


ing no less than one-fifth of that area’s dollar earnings 
If these assets are to be retained in the interests of aij 
their present beneficiaries, the territory must have for 
some time to come all the defensive and administrative 
backing that Britain can give it. How far can this British 
point of view be made clear to Washington? The 
Americans are entirely unwilling to underwrite colonial 
regimes anywhere ; but, to judge by Mr Bevin’s recent 
talks with Mr Acheson, they seem to be changing their 
minds about Malaya. They are prepared, at least for 
the moment, to give a modest blessing to what the British 
are doing there. It is worth emphasising again and again 
to them that every British action must be trebly weighed 
—in the light of British and American needs in the cold 
war, of the sedate progress of an Asian state towards self- 
government on a non-Communist model, and, last but 
not least, of the effect of Malayan developments on 
relations with such vital members of the Commonwealth 
as India and Pakistan. 

Devising the pattern of British policy for Malaya is 
therefore no light matter. It must be firm enough to keep 
bandits at bay, progressive enough to keep a jump ahead 
of Communism, tactful enough to suggest that a time 
limit is always in mind, popular enough to keep Malaya 
in the Commonwealth and the sterling area. The assign- 
ment would be simpler if the Malayan population were 
homogeneous. But if it were, the chance would not exist, 
for Britain would long since be on the road now being 
trodden by the Dutch in Indonesia and the French in 
Indo-China. The position constitutes the most crucial 
test which British overseas administration is at present 
facing. The cynosure of all eyes, it entails the handling, 
on an exposed promontory, of a difficult admixture of 
races. If the work of the next decade or so produces a 
friendly and prosperous member of the Commonwealth, 
there will be no more striking advertisement for British 
methods. If not, there will be one more twentieth-century 
tombstone to the western way of handling Asian peoples. 


The Professional Practitioner 


UCH has been written of the changing economic 
and social position of the “ professional classes ”"— 

a term that is generally a synonym for that section of 
the middle class not engaged in industry or commerce. 
What is frequently overlooked is the difference in the 
problems and fortunes of the salaried occupations—the 
civil service, teaching, soldiering and so forth—and the 
professions proper—that is to say doctors, surveyors, 
accountants, barristers and solicitors who live by charg- 
ing fees for advice given or services undertaken in accord- 
ance with standards laid down by the profession 
itself, The latest National Income White Paper showed 
that, of total personal incomes, professional earnings still 
constituted 1.8 per cent in 1948, as they did in 1938, 
although the share of salaries and rentier incomes has 
diminished considerably. This indication that the pro- 
re er ery mnnee bis Add postion 
seems, as far as it goes, to suggest a reassuring stability. 
But is this anything more than the accidental balancing 


out of opposing forces ? Is the postwar flood of arrears 
of work and loose money still masking the first symptoms 
of a slow decline ? ; 
In the first place, there is in many professions a notice- 
able drain of younger men into salaried posts in industry 
and government. In architecture, the bigger oppor- 
tunities offered by public works in their widest sense 
attract better men than formerly, although probably many 
of them will return to private practice when the peak of 
the government expenditure on housing and 1 
and new towns has been passed and private building, 
both residential and commercial, revives. Medicine has 
evolved its own unique halfway house. Accountants are 
feeling a more permanent lure ; nationalisation, and the 
new developments in cost accounting and scientil 
management, have combined to i the salaries 0 
openings for juniors by something like 150 per cent since 


1938. Experienced accountants, at present, can caf 
high salaries in industry. So far as can be foreseen, this 
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trend towards salaries and away from fees is a permanent 
feature of accountamcy; yet it is the office of the 
ising accountant forms the nursery for the 
distinctive set of professional methods and codes 
which is so demanded. 

Similar trends are noticeable elsewhere. At present, 
the independent surveyor is in enormous demand in 
connection with war damage and town planning legis- 
lation, and though this boom is temporary, it may be 
that the need for this type of work is on a permanently 
higher level—yet even here the accumulation of property 
in corporate and official hands may lead to a growth in 
the proportion of salaried surveyors. With solicitors, 
however, the same forces work differently. There are 
cpmparatively few salaried posts of a lucrative kind 
to draw them out of private practice, but recruitment 
to the profession is falling off, which suggests, in 
part, a loss to comparable professions offering greater 
security than the uncertainty of living on fees. _ Certainly 
living on solicitors’ fees has many drawbacks at present ; 
scales, as regulated by law, have risen only by 50 per cent 
since 1881. Work such as conveyancing, buoyed up by 
nsing values, has to be used by a firm of solicitors to 
subsidise its litigation work, which is often downright 


fitable. 
unprofitable . 


A second influence at work is the growth of profes- 
sional occupations inside government departments and 
nationalised boards. Eventually it may be possible to 
reduce. the numberof professional. employees for 
narrowly specialised purposes. by. training internal 
recruits to do the more elementary routine connected 
with their work. Some tasks, obviously, will always re- 
quire minds with a thorough professional and technical 
training, but when the dust of reorganisation has settled, 
many accountants or doctors at present largely engaged 
on administrative work may be replaced by men with 
more limited skills. Accountancy is a case in point. The 
National Coal Board took into its service many practising 
accountants who, are now working out the complex 
accounting problems of one huge concern, reducing them 
toaroutine. The Exchequer and Audit Department pro- 
vides a nucleus for a government audit system which in 
time might cut out the profession from the nationalised 
sector, as well as reduce the prestige of its methods in the 
private sector of industry. - Similarly, solicitors and 
counsel suffer a loss of possible fields for litigation work 
whenever a national board replaces numerous small units 
in an industry. 

Yet a third change in the climate of the private pro- 
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fessional man is the comparatively. modern idea that his 
services should be made available, not only to those who 
can afford them or as occasional charity to the pauper, 
but to every member of society, irrespective of his means. 
The free legal aid scheme will. probably. mean, .. like 
the health scheme, an increase in the volume. of. work 
paid for at a slightly lower rate. Both professions were 
themselves strong advocates of state assistance to. poorer 
clients, on grounds of social. justice; both. have 
ingeniously avoided a salaried service and kept their 
professional citadels intact. 

But doctors in general practice already complain that 
in many localities they work harder for a smaller income ; 
solicitors and counsel will receive for most. types of 
“assisted” cases only 85 per cent oftheir already low 
scale, and although not all members will go.on the panels 
the volume of work will probably affect the whole. pro- 
fession. It is perfectly reasonable to argue that (save for 
the question of justice to existing members) doctors and 
dentists, lawyers and barristers, should be prepared, in 
the long run, in return for an. assured volume. of. work 
at the state’s expense, to forgo something of the standards 
many professional people enjoyed when they largely took 
their chance of high fees from the well-to-do. But even 
on the narrowest-view, any welfare scheme is uneconomic 
which eventually cheapens the quality .of the services 
obtained, Status, in the last resort, is obstinately linked 
with income. 

In the case of the Bar, it is notoriously difficult to 
estimate the volume of demand for counsel’s services. 
One big constituent of the present boom, ‘postwar 
divorces, will probably die dowmin a few years ; another, 
running-down cases, cannot continue its phenomenal 
growth indefinitely, Looking ahead, say, thirty years or 
so, the shrinkage of the work of the Probate and 
Admiralty Courts andthe Parliamentary Bar, the sub- 
stitution, in many fields, of the internal decisions of 
government departments for legal disputes between 
firms or individuals (in the nationalised sectors of in- 
dustry, for example) and not least the general. decline 
in the public’s taste for litigation, can only mean, in total 
effect, fewer practising barristers. 


Finally, it may be expected that wider educational 
opportunities of the future will affect recruitment. 
Professions which article apprentices are finding article 
fees hard to obtain ; good juniors of any kind are in short 
supply. Even accountancy’s bright prospects have 
not prevented a steady decline in recruitment since the 
peak in 1931. Solicitors will have seriously to consider 
whether their conditions of training will continue to com- 
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pete with the attractions of assisted university education 
for their proper share of the more studious and 
responsible products of the grammar school. 


A greater adaptation of university courses to profes- 
sional needs may solve the recruitment problems of some 
professions. The enlarged size of the universities 
may produce in time proportionately more aspirants 
to the dignities of architecture, medicine, dentistry 
or the Bar. Salaries which keep the wolf from 
the door immediately after qualifying will then influence 
an impecunious student’s choice. Newly-fledged archi- 
tects can now earn about £550 a year, and starting, 
as distinct from higher, salaries show the same tendency 
in most professions. Private practice, however, has two 
distinct costs of entry. The first that of qualifying ; the 
second that of building up a practice or buying a share 
in one already established. In the future an increasing 
number of people will achieve the first step, but the 
proportion (and indeed the absolute number) of those 
who can afford to enter practice will probably decline. 
Nothing has altered the cost of entering private 
medical practice. Dental practice still has a costly 
threshold. The young barrister normally expects 
to cover his costs only after four or five years. It is not 
possible to foresee in any particular profession, or over 
the whole professional field, whether, if the mtake of the 
relatively impecunious is increased, the number of 
salaried openings, in practitioners’ offices or in industry 
or government, will be sufficient to absorb them. Even 
where it. is, there is still the danger of destroying the 
existing balance between a profession’s backbone of 
independent practitioners, and its salaried members. 


One cannot generalise about earnings among so many 
individualists. All, however, have sharply rising 
expenses which solicitors estimate on an average as 70 per 
cent of their fees. Much as this may vary between firms, 
or professions, higher staff salaries seem a permanent 
feature. The large firm or partnership by extensive 
division of labour can utilise in the most fruitful way all 
the time of its more highly paid staff ; in the small busi- 


NOTES OF 


Swift and spectacular results are not to be expected 
from the short meeting in Paris between Mr Acheson, Mr 
Schuman and Mr Bevin. There has been little time to 
prepare the ground, partly because the new French govern- 
ment is barely a fortnight old, partly because no one was 
really expecting, until nearer the end of the year, a thorough 
review of policy towards western Germany. Of the events 
that have forced the three Foreign Ministers to revise their 
views about dismantling—for which they as a body, and not 
the British on their own, are Lo eI appearance of 
the Pieck Republic in eastern many and the calculated 
indiscretions of the American High Commissioner, Mr 
McCloy, stand out as decisive. It is as important for the 
future that the three High Commissioners should receive— 
and follow—identical instructions on a long-term policy as 
it is that the Bonn government should feel the curb 
exchanged for the snaffle, and show its paces as freely as the 
government in Berlin. 

Mr Acheson may not have had an easy passage with his 
European colleagues. They and their officials are still re- 
covering from the effects of watching Mr Hoffman last week 
pulling some of the strings attached to future Marshall Aid. 
They remember his rapt expression as he preached “ inte- 
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ness the time of the experienced man is likely to be filled 
in partly with work his juniors could do. The i 
margin between fees.and costs, therefore, may ev 
force most professions towards concentration into 
bigger units which tradition has, so far, held at bay, 
(This trend is already noticeable in stockbroking.), 

“All professions,” says one of Shaw’s characters, “are 
a conspiracy against the laity.” Certainly the standards 
they set and the fees they charge are accepted almost 
without question. It may not be good Marshallian 
economics, but it is an indisputable fact that the indi- 
vidual practitioner charges, not the marginal utility of 
a piece of advice, but a contribution to the status of 
his profession as a whole. It is less obvious, however, 
that because membership of an established i 
gives a practitioner this freedom from the “ higeli 
of the market” it also gives him, as an individual, a 
virtual independence of his employers. It enables him 
to resist financial pressure. It enables him, as an expert, 
to do what he thinks best—not what his client imagines 
should be done. It enables him, in short, to raise his 
standard of competence and conduct to heights which, 
on a purely commercial basis, he could not attain. His 
independence, therefore, while valuable to him, is even 
more valuable to the rest of the community. 


The decline in the strength of the independent profes- 
sion is not an urgent matter of today and tomorrow, nor 
is there any villain of the piece to dramatise the issues. 
But it should be a matter of genuine concern in a demo- 
cratic society, for it is unquestionable that the main- 
tenance of high standards of competence and conduct 
depends upon the private fee-earning practitioner, 
endorsed by a corporate professional body. If the 
private practitioner were to lose his foothold among the 
shifting economic forces of the future, the community 
would lose that unique combination of independence 
and integrity which his calling evokes—an independence 
which relates not only to professional standards, but 
which represents one of the strongest safeguards of 
genuine political and intellectual freedom. 


THE WEEK 


gration” before the Council of OEEC, with a machine 
recording proceedings which are normally regarded as 
private, and cameras taking pictures of Europe being told to 
get busy. Mr Acheson’s technique—indeed the whole 
approach of the State Department to the European govern- 
ments—is more polished and understanding ; but he may 
find his colleagues unready to move forward in their German 
policy the distance that good sense and foresight would seem 
to dictate. And for an American to broach the question of 
a more up-to-date French policy in Indo-China, which is not 
even controlled by the Quai d’Orsay, is to rush in where 
angels fear to tread—and where Mr Nehru is said already @ 
have slipped and hurt himself. 


* * * 


Integration by Numbers 
This fortnight of activity, during which almost every 
ittee that has anything to do with wet 
co-operation has been meeting in Paris, bas 
produced a wide variety of results. Even in the sect 
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and west European regional planning groups 
ee Atlantic Pact should work in London, so as to 
economise in brains and offices, everyone expected that the 
south European-western Mediterranean planning group, 
consisting of France, Italy and Britain, would join them 
there. That was not good enough for French pride, so 
this group will work in Paris ; this ensures much unneces- 
sary expenditure of money and time by three governments 
that are short of both. 


It is satisfactory, on the other hand, that the defence 
organisation of the five Brussels Pact governments is not to 
disappear into the pattern of the Atlantic Pact ; this well-knit 
body with much good work behind it is to keep its identity. 

Indeed, it is in limited regional groupings of this kind 
that the next advances towards Europe’s “ integration” 
seem likely. Sir Stafford Cripps’s candid warning, in reply 
to Mr Hoffman last week, that Britain would do all it 
could to help, but would not necessarily join, such groups 
may induce some governments to give themselves the lead 
for which they looked to London. We may expect a 
number of facetious sounding but economically plausible 
combinations to come up for discussion for the next few 
weeks. “Fritalux” is already being displaced by “ Benefit,” 
and letters have to be found for groupings in which Germany 
and the Scandinavians might take part, with the British doing 
what they can to help. 


In British eyes this line of advance has the immense 
advantage that some continental ministers will no longer be 
able to conceal their own lack of precise projects and reso- 
lution behind the complaint that the British are holding 
up the unification of Europe. For the continental ministers 
it has the no less important advantage that such groupings 
will offer less scope for American intervention of the kind 
which caused ministerial eyebrows to be raised in OEEC 
last week. 


* * x 


Rising Anxiety 

The debate in the House of Lords on Wednesday on 
British and western European defence was not up to the 
standard of previous defence debates in that chamber, partly 
because none of the military leaders of the late war happened 
to be taking part. The speeches, however, of Lords Tren- 
chard, Teynham and Templewood from the Opposition and 
of Lord Winster from the Government benches reflected the 
rising nervousness of the intelligent public about the effec- 
tiveness of the Government’s defence arrangements and the 
reality of Western Unign defence. Once again the question 
was raised, how can the line from the Alps to Arnhem, which 
at a conservative estimate would need thirty divisions, be 
held by a force which no one can calculate at more than a 
third of that size ? What are the mass of international and 
co-ordinating committees in fact producing in the shape of 
an allied plan? In addition Lord Winster in an able, but 
depressing, speech put his finger on an aspect of purely 
British organisation which may suggest that shortcomings 
of the Ministry of Defence are not solely the result of Mr 
Alexander’s personality. 
_ There has always seemed to me to be a certain danger 
in the whole idea of a Ministry of Defence: the danger of 
setting up a system of stooges. The Prime Minister of the 
day is unlikely to appoint as Minister of Defence a man so 
Strong and of such commanding position and influence in 
the country that a resignation on a point of principle may 
involve the Prime Minister himself. Equally, the Minister 
of Defence, it seems to me, is extremely unlikely to select 
for appointment as head of a Service Ministry a strong man 
whose resignation on a point of principle might again involve 
his own position or his own resignation. 
In replying for the Government, the First Lord of the 
miralty recited a serjes of platitudes which as much as 
anything reveal the contempt in which civil servants, whose 
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briefs are uttered through the mouths of Government spokes- 
men jn the House of Lords, hold the institution of parlia- 
mentary debates. The only point of any substance was his 
Statement that the Government do not intend to modify the 
present system of National Service call-up in favour of selec- 
tive service (although he admitted that nearly fifty per cent 
of those eligible have to be deferred). Whether selective 
service be practical or not, it has sufficient political disad- 
vantages to make the Government very wary of considering 
it at this moment. 


* * * 
A Time to Probe 


The announcement that a further £8,000,000 has been 
advanced by the Government to the Overseas Food Corpora- 
tion, almost entirely for the East African groundnut scheme, 
in addition to the £21 million which had been advanced by 
last March, has made MPs all the more anxious to press their 
inquiries into the administration of the scheme. Their first 
a will be in the debate in the Commons the week 

ter next. The Opposition will have a heavy responsibility 
both in the groundnuts debate and in the discussions on the 
other nationalised industries this autumn, since the technique 
of Parliamentary control is still very much in the formative 
stage and a great deal may depend upon the precedents laid 
down during these discussions. The tortuous story of 
previous debates on the groundnut scheme in the Commons 
does not, however, provide a very good omen for that par- 
ticular discussion, and it is clear that the effectiveness of these 
probings, particularly into the criticisms of the accounts of 
the Overseas Food Corporation, will depend on what can be 
done by the Committee of Public Accounts. Hitherto it has 
not been clear how deeply the Committee of Public 
Accounts will be able to go into the accounts of the Corpora- 
tion. It is very much to be hoped that the Committee will 
reverse its initial decision and decide to question the private 
auditors appointed by the Minister of Food—Messrs Cooper 
Brothers—about their strictures on the accounting system 
of the Corporation. 


* 


The Labour Party’s line of defence over the groundnut 
scheme has been made plain in many articles speeches 
already. It is broadly to put the blame as far as possible on to 
the managing agency, formed by the United Africa Com- 
pany, to run the scheme in its opening stages. But this is 
a double-edged weapon. For it ignores the fact that the 
managing agency, though organised by the United Africa 
Company, was a managing agency of the Minister of Food, 
operating under his direct instructions and that the Internal 
Audit Division of the Ministry of Food was responsible for 
auditing its accounts. It was not made sufficiently clear in 
The Economist last week that the Audit Division was respon- 
sible only for auditing the records, not for organising the 
accounting system of the managing agency. To attack the 
agency is therefore to attack the Minister. The United Africa 
company must certainly shoulder some of the blame. But 
Mr Strachey must carry the chief responsibility both in the 
period of the managing agency, which operated directly under 
him, and even to a large degree in the period of the Corpora- 
tion, whose leading members were largely his own choice, and 
whose progress reports have been almost entirely uttered 
through him. It is the duty of Parliament to probe whether 
here has been waste or extravagance in the spending of public 
money, whether that spending has been done by a private 
company acting as the Government’s agent or by a public 
Corporation. 


* * * 


TUC Abandons its Position 


In the seven weeks since devaluation the TUC has 
ted an even more pai spectacle of doubt and 
itation than the Cabinet itself. The special economic 
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committee has been wrestling with a report which would 
define the TUC’s attitude to the changes attendant on 
devaluation, Last week it was known that a plan for radical 
action to suspend cost-of-living agreements and take effective 
action to limit wage increases was rejected by the General 
Council. On Wednesday of this week, Mr Tewson, the 
secretary of the TUC, made it publicly known that the 
General Council has still no guidance to offer its affiliated 
unions, and that although “certain broad and general con- 
clusions” have been reached no word will be transmitted 
to the unions until there has been a meeting with Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Mr Bevin. 


In effect the leaders of the TUC are saying to these two 
Ministers “ You got us into this mess by devaluing the pound 
without consulting us, now you get us out of it.” By so 
doing, of course, the TUC undermines any serious claim it 
may have possessed to be regarded as an estate of the realm, 
as a body capable of exercising industria] statesmanship and 
helping to formulate economic policy. Finding policy 
beyond it, now that the easy days are past when policy simply 
meant demanding and receiving greater ts for trade 
unionists, it throws the problem back upon the Government 
And provided the TUC will acknowledge that it is merely a 
pressure group it is with the Government that the problem 
should rest. In its attempts to evade the responsibilities of 
governing—particularly in the field of wages—the Govern- 
ment has tried to make the TUC do its work for it, and now 
the General Council has quietly rebelled, revealing—what 
should have been obvious from the start—that it is not a body 
capable either of evolving policies in the public interest or of 
enforcing them on the unions, but simply a collection of trade 
union leaders intent on furthering the interests of their 
members. 


* * * 


Prices Rise in East Germany 


On November roth food subsidies disappeared in the 
new Soviet German Republic; they had been withdrawn 
from textiles and soft coal a few days before. Explanations 
of this first practical step by the economic chiefs of the Pieck 
Republic have done little to allay public dismay. The sole 
consolation offered by the Minister of Finance was the news 
that pensions would be restored to former Nazis and raised 
in the lowest grades for the aged. 


This step, which will raise the prices of rationed goods by 
from six to thirty per cent, was necessary if the east German 
budget was to be balanced. For, as a result of western 
devaluation, the price of imported textile raw materials has 
increased, and with it the cost of textile subsidies. Pre- 
sumably the Russians and the other eastern suppliers of 
Soviet-occupied Germany have raised their prices in step 
with the west. Furthermore, state investments in capital 
projects, notably in the steelworks that are to reduce eastern 
Germany’s dependence on the Ruhr, have been pressed to 
such an extent that the budget is too strained to bear further 
subsidies. The eastern German economy also suffers, of 
course, from the fact that reparations to Russia flow out, 
and no equivalent of Marshall aid flows in. 

All Soviet-controlled economies are guided by the principle 
of maximum incentives for extra production, and the need 
for nationalised industries to show profits. Policy in the 
Soviet zone has been only one example of this policy in 
practice. Some time ago, the dual price system was intro- 
duced, with the idea of mopping up excess purchasing power 
in the hands of the skilled workers, as well as providing addi- 
tional incentives to all. As elsewhere, state shops were 
established to sell at “free” prices the goods that could be 
bought over and above the ration. Now that the cost of 
rations is.increased, the prices in the state shops are brought 
down. When the prices meet, rationing can be abandoned. 

In the Pieck Republic, however, the carrot has been placed 
too far out of the donkey’s reach. Food is still so scarce 
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that rations are not always obtainable in full ; and the pr 


in the state shops are so exorbitant that they are out 

of all but the élite—the skilled Stakhanovite or righ 
gentsia. In the hands of Communists, the dual pp 
system—introduced before the supplies warrant it—is used 
not only to provide incentives for workers, but as a means to 
eliminate the lower middle classes, who do not get adequate 
rations. In state shops of the Pieck Republic the housewife 
will still have to pay the equivalent of an hour and a half of 
an average workman’s wage for 1 lb. of flour, and over two 
hours’ wages for 1 Ib. of sugar. 


All that the new Minister of Finance could say ; 
to the widespread complaints was: oe 


When I am asked why the burden should be levied on the 
people, I must ask back: “On whom else ? ” Capitalists 
no longer exist in the Soviet zone, and foreign countries 
cannot be expected to carry the burden. 


oe * * 


Dutch Rationing by the Purse 


Last week the Dutch Government dismantled nearly the 
whole of its rationing machinery ; its move toward “ ration- 
ing by the purse” might well be worth the attention of 
bureaucrats in this country. Four more commodities have 
now joined the list of unrationed goods—cheese, meat, rice 
and textiles. Only coffee and coal remain: coffee because it 
requires scarce foreign exchange, and coal because home 
production does not satisfy demand and imports must be 
kept to a minimum. 


The decision to abolish rationing is part of the Dutch 
Government’s campaign to throw off controls with all possible 
speed, as an essential prelude to the realisation of the Benelux 
Union. Hitherto. the disparity between free-enterprise 
Belgium and dirigiste Holland has been one of the big 
obstacles to the merger. 


Derationing was made possible at this time for a variety 
of reasons. In the case of meat internal production, 
especially the output of pork, had reached a satisfactory 
level. Simultaneous with derationing the Government 
scrapped the maximum price for beef and placed a heavier 
subsidy on pork, the price of which has fallen by 6d. per 
pound. In other words, the Dutch public must now turn into 
pork eaters or pay a special price for the luxury of cating 
beef. Cheese presented a different problem. Production is 
not sufficient to meet the demands of both the home and 
export markets, and therefore price controls for cheese have 
been lifted ; it is a valuable export commodity, and if the 
Dutch consumer wants to compete for it with the foreigner 
he must henceforth pay more. 


Textiles have gone off the ration partly as a result of 
expanding Dutch production and partly because the Belgians 
have insisted that Holland drop some of its barriers to the 
import of Belgian textiles during the current preparat 
stage of union. Since Belgium devalued less than Ho 
these imported textiles are likely to be expensive—a fact, 
incidentally, which will make it easier for the Dutch producer 
to accept the new Belgian competition. 


At the same time as the relaxation of rationing occurred 
the Dutch Government was forced to take a step backward 
in the matter of subsidies. It announced that, because of 
devaluation, subsidies totalling 150 million guilders (£15 
million) will be restored on bread, milk, margarine, coal and 
fodder ; the total cost of subsidies will thus amount in 
coming year to approximately 9 per cent of the budget as 
compared with a projected 5 per cent. This is a rev 
the policy of gradually lowering subsidies which started 4 
year ago, and the Government has emphasised that it is only 

Its object is to keep prices at the level that 


prevailed before devaluation until a new wage-price 
can be worked out with labour and employers. Unless the 
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““See you in Rio, Senhor 


— tomorrow 


UR DAYS A WEEK you can leave 

London Airport by B.O.A.C. 
after breakfast and be in Rio de 
Janeiro early the following after- 
noon. Your South American 
customers appreciate that sort of 
efficiency. 


British Overseas Airways 
operate the most frequent — and 
therefore the most time-saving — 
air-service to principal South 
American cities. B.O.A.C. air- 
crews are heirs to the centuries-old 
British tradition of courtesy, 
reliability and navigating skill, 
andevery B.O.A.C. airliner carries 
a steward and stewardess, 


99 
afternoon! 
FAST, FREQUENT SERVICES 
From London to 
Rio de Janeiro 4 flights weekly 
Sao Paulo ate ts 
Montevideo BA te a 
Buenos Aires cin oo 
Subject to alteration 


Fast services also to Natal, the Bahamas, 
the West Indies, Miami, Havana, Panama, 
Lima, and Santiago. 


It’s often cheaper to 
ship by air 


housing costs wed denice 
to countries that assess Customs 
ee ee es - 
packa: aas that air freight 
South America ts alten actually 
cheaper than sea freight. 
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MADE BY LOTUS 


SUPPLIED THROUGH RETAIL AGENTS 
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WHY 
Wholesaling? 


Manufacturers cannot just make textile 
goods and leave them. They must be collected 
from the factory in bulk quantities and distrib- 
uted to retailers—sometimes hundreds of miles 
away—in relatively small quantities. That is 
where the textile wholesaler comes in. 
He acts collectively for hundreds of manu- 
facturers and thousands of retailers. But his 
job is not so easy as it sounds. . The goods have 
to be bought, sorted, stored, displayed, sold, 
packed and dispatched. Somebody must do 
these things and the wholesaler does them out 
of the small margin prescribed for this essential 
purpose by the Government. 

Thus in the specialised textile trade the 
wholesaler efficiently serves the manufacturer, 
the retailer and the consumer. 


THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 
75 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C4 





Reservations and information at no extra charge from Travel Agents; 
or from British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
Airways Terminal, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1. (Victoria 2323) 
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impact of devaluation was softened in this way, it was felt 
that labour would have become restive and the wage stop 
agreement would have been jeopardised. 


* x * 


Baying About the Bomb 


This week the General Assembly has once again turned 
to the problem of controlling atomic energy. A new urgency 
has been given to its work by the knowledge that the atom 
bomb is believed to be available to the Russians, Unfor- 
tunately, there is no reason to think that Soviet successes in 
atomic research have engendered a more co-operative attitude 
towards plans for its control. 


The Atomic Energy Commission sensibly decided last 
summer that further talk could serve no useful purpose until 
the Great Powers had decided amongst themselves whether 
the basis for an agreement existed. So far the representa- 
tives of the Big Five and Canada, who have been meeting 
privately at Lake Success, have failed to find this basis. The 
gap that yawns between the attitude of the majority and that 
of Moscow has been fully disclosed in a majority interim 
report on these talks. Those who wrote it are willing—or 
say they are willing—to put world security before national 
sovereignty ; the Soviet Union is not. All would agree to a 
ban on atomic weapons ; but, whereas the majority would 
have all explosive atomic materials controlled by an inter- 
National agency, the Soviet Union would allow them to remain 
under national ownership. Likewise, whereas the majority 
propose to give the international agency power to carry out 
comprehensive and continuous inspections of national atomic 
plants, the Soviet plan would in general only allow for 
po and pre-announced inspections of whatever atomic 

acilities the national governments chose to disclose. The 
loopholes provided for a secretive government in the Soviet 
plan need no pointing out. 


The French and Canadian resolution, which was submitted 
this week to the Assembly’s ad hoc political committee, is a 
gallant attempt to remove the chief obstacle to effective 
control. Among other things, it calls on all nations to 
surrender all sovereign rights which are incompatible with 
world security. But it is certain to meet with just as 
frigid a Soviet reception as the well-meaning proposals of 
General Romulo, which he described as “the application 
of an emergency brake” and which would include a short- 
term ban on the production and use of atomic weapons 
accompanied by adequate safeguards. In fact, the men at 
Uno are being reduced to talking deliberate nonsense on 
this subject. 

Most non-Soviet resolutions and statements on atomic con- 
trol talk of the necessity of “exploring every avenue.” But 
it is a perfectly well-known fact that at the end of every 
avenue there is a Russian wajting to say “Not this way, 
please.” Sir Carl Berendsen, of New Zealand, has said that 
to search for a formula of control in the absence of Soviet 
co-operation, is to bay at the moon. As the Russians, for 
pees purposes, bay much better than we do, it might 

e better to stop talking about the matter and to give every- 
body’s nerves a rest. The attitude of the Russians will not 
change on this question until it has changed on other matters 
with which Uno does not deal. 


* x *« 


Fillip for the Liberals 


The recent appeal by Mr Frank Byers, the chief Liberal 
Whip, for more Liberals to come forward as possible 
candidates has met with a remarkable response. 

¢ shortage of good candidates has recently been causing 
great deal of anxiezy to the Liberal Party, and in making 
public appeal Mr Byers took the risk of exposing the 
to which the Liberal front line was undermanned 


rs 
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and of sapping confidence in the party’s organisation. Ip 
the event, however, his gamble has succeeded for his 

has elicited over one hundred and fifty replies, many of 
them from people of first-rate calibre, and including four 
men anxious to oppose that ex-Liberal, Mr Churchill, at 
Woodford. This may increase the number of Liberal candi. 
dates to a figure which may reassure the electorate that the 
Liberals are in a position to provide an alternative govern- 
ment. 


A larger number of Liberal candidates in the field wif] 
also affect the fortunes of the two major parties. Public 
opinion polls have regularly found that about 12 per cent 
of the electorate say they would vote Liberal. In two fai 
recent surveys about 50 per cent of Liberals have said that 
in the absence of a Liberal candidate they would vote 
Conservative, about 25 per cent would support Labour and 
25 per cent were undecided. (This varies according to 
locality and it is generally accepted as a rough rule of thumb 
that at elections in the North of England Liberals vote 
Conservative if they have no candidate of their own, and in 
the South, particularly in urban constituencies, they vote 
Labour). If this is correct, it becomes a Labour interest 
that there should be the maximum, and a Conservative 
interest that there should be a minimum, number of Liberal 
candidates. If there were none at all, the net gain to the Con- 
servatives might be as much as three per cent of the popular 
vote or possibly 45 extra seats. The larger the number of 
Liberal candidates, however, the less bonus will either the Con- 
servatives or Labour receive, particularly as these candidates 
will presumably contest constituencies which contain the 
largest potential number of Liberal votes. What, on the 
other hand, is frought with danger for the Liberals is the 
evident intention of both the Conservative and Labour 
parties to contest almost all the constituencies, for the 
Liberal tends to fare worst in a three-cornered fight. 


* * * 


One Less House in Eight 


There is to be one more zig-zag in the housing pro- 
gramme. There is no doubt that in the national interest a 
pruning of £35 million in housing expenditure, as a capital 
outlay not directly related to production, was necessary ; 
but it is nonetheless regrettable that an industry which has 
had its full share of dislocations due to changes in govern- 
ment policy should have its balance upset once again. Mr 
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Bevan has now sent an interim circular to local authorities 
telling them how they are to implement the cut of 20,000 © 
25,000 houses by issuing no further licences to privat 
builders. Unsubsidised building is to be stopped in 
that subsidised building may continue—and this in the name 
of economy. 
As the diagram shows, the output of houses ha 
been improving fairly steadily for more than @ yest— 
steadily, that is, compared with 1946 and 1947. During this 
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year the rhythm of the industry has gradually improved. 
From the quarterly returns* it can be seen that the number 
of houses completed is runming at some 195,000 a year, and 
those under construction at 198,000. As the result of the 
cuts, output is now to be reduced to 175,000 a year, which 
is equivalent to a cut of one house in eight, and the full 
brunt is to be taken by private enterprise, while local 
authority building schemes remain untouched. No licences 
already given are to be withdrawn, but local authorities are 
to suspend “for the time being” the granting of any new 
licences. 

It is clear that licences to private builders have been 
stopped partly because with 21,000 houses under construc- 
tion their operations were of a handy size for cutting with- 
out involving too much departmental hard work, and partly 
as the price of Mr Bevan’s acquiescence in abandoning the 
rinciple of a completely free health service. But the saving 
words “for the time being ” are the private builders’ life- 
line. The circular explicitly states that when future arrange- 
ments have been disentangled, local authorities are to be 
allowed some discretion to issue licences to private builders 
for a proportion of the houses allocated to them. That 
proportion is not yet determined, but it is to be hoped that 
Mr Bevan, or his successor, will permit a good deal of local 
discretion. Building costs are now so high that numbers of 
local authorities are dipping into the rates beyond their statu- 
tory obligations in order to bridge the gap between rents and 
costs. It is doubtful if many of them will be willing to build 
many more houses on this basis. Are the private builders 
willing to step in and build at least a proportion of houses at 
economic rents of 30s. to 40s. a week without subsidy ? If 
so, they should get a hearing. 


& * & 


The Wisdom of Mr Morrison 


Mr Herbert Morrison, most convincing and disarming of 
Government spokesmen, is ill served by his colleagues—and 
by events. “ Put the nation first,” he unexceptionally pleaded 
at Preston last Sunday, while Mr Shinwell, only forty- 
eight hours earlier, denounced the minority who “ still have 
too much ” and promised that “in spite of the snarls of the 
Tories” a victorious Labour government would spend the 
next five years in “ ironing out” differences in the standard 
of living. ‘“ The man or the team who do a better day’s 
work,” says Mr Morrison, “should be entitled to correspond- 
ingly better earnings.” But not, says Sir Stafford Cripps 
in effect, the man who does a better year’s business, who 
cultivates a more difficult market, who seizes an opportunity 
which the national interest demands shou!d be exploited ; 
not, says the Labour movement in general, the professional 
man who qualifies himself for eccaiees tasks and capital- 
ises his talents by intensive work. Redistribution, says Mr 
Bevan, is retribution. Mr Morrison’s campaign for national 
unity and for adequate incentive faces an uphill road with 
the brakes full on. 

Nor does he get, in practice, much backing for his con- 
tention that there is something excessive about the rate of 
national expenditure on “ comparative inessentials ” (alcohol, 
tobacco, cinemas, racing, and “other private fun and 
games”), Let private incomes balloon up, keep expenditure 
on essentials down by lavish subsidy coupled with strict and 
comprehensive rationing and control, discourage saving by 

every potential saver see his savings lose value every 
day he keeps them, and it is fairly predictable that “ fun and 
games” will boom—and, inci lly, attract to their service 
& proportion of the country’s resources hardly compatible 


his colleagues rather than to the public. 
When he reminds his hearers, platitudinously but never- 
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* Housing Returns (Cmd. 7808, 7809) Sept. 30, 1949. 


theless. wisely, that one cannot both keep at home goods 
peoded foriespecs spd abens.see, pntcenle ane® SOR PoE 
uy, new capital equipment requires saving, 
social services cost money which cannot, if devoted to their 
needs, be spent on private pleasure, it is his own past which 
rings wp 20, dasien the soeianee. 51 Ths See ity is ended, 
he told the voters of 1945, the age ‘pleaty is beginning 
Much unwisdom is uttered in the heat of election year ; but 
this particular unwisdom has been Socialism’s most character- 
istic stock in trade from its origins. Mr Morrison’s current 
speeches deserve all praise ; it is the actions for which he is 
collectively responsible which make them so ineffective as 
influences upon the event. 


* x * 


Peace Treaty for Japan 


The old idea of a postwar peace treaty was that it was a 
settlement imposed by the victors on the ished, and 
that it should be made as soon as possible after the close of 
hostilities. But many have said that the Treaty of Versailles 
was rendered harsher by the wartime hatred remaining in 
1919 than it would have been if concluded a year or two 
later. This gave rise in the Second World War to the notion 
of postponing peace treaties until after the lapse of a “ cooling 
off” period. Now that the cooling off has turned into a 
cold war between the victors of 1945, it has become impos- 
sible for them to agree on terms for either Germany or Japan ; 
so that a peace treaty now means an agreement re 
separately with the ex-enemy by one or the other of the 
opposed camps for the purpose of winning his support rather 
than punishing him for past misdeeds. 
The auction in Germany has already produced some hi 

political bidding, and now there is fresh talk of a peace with 
Japan to be concluded by the United States and any other 
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nations willing to come in on the basic American terms. 
This, broadly speaking, means accepting conditions which 
would guarantee that Japan is not pulled behind the Iron 
Curtain by Soviet sicight of hand. As the aim of Soviet 
policy, now supported by Communist China, is to prevent 
such guarantees, and as the Russians have hitherto insisted 
on the right of Great Power veto in the preparation of the 
treaty, there is no prospect of a general agreement. It is 
therefore expected that Russia and China would be left 
outside. 


* 


There are various motives for speeding up a peace treaty 
rather than continuing indefinitély on the present basis. The 
Yoshida Government is anxious for a treaty which would 
stiengthen its position by ending the uncertainty of the treaty- 
less period, getting rid of the formal authority of Allied Head- 
quarters, and enabling Japan to resume normal diplomatic 
relations abroad. Important sections of American opinion 
want it both for its expected moral effect in Japan and for 
the sake of fixing a status quo which can be defended in the 
impending conditions of political stress in the Far East. The 
British Government wants it because of the advantage, for 
negotiations on economic questions, of renewing direct official 
intercourse with the government of Japan. But there are 
certainly some Japanese who are alarmed at the prospect of 
a treaty binding them permanently to America in latent 
antagonism to the power now dominant on almost the whole 
mainland of East Asia. 

The crucial point in any peace treaty must indeed be the 
retention on Japanese soil of American armed forces in some 
form. Their presence might well mean that Japan would be 
involved in any future war ; but it would be involved in any 
case, the only difference being that, if the Americans were 
to withdraw, leaving Japan defenceless, it would be forced 
sooner or later on to the other side. Short of abandoning 
Japan to Communist infiltration and disruption, the only 
alternative to keeping American troops there by treaty would 
be to permit the remilitarisation of the country, a counsel of 
despair which is not advocated by any responsible person. 


* * * 


Nigerians for Moscew ?. 


This week’s news of a Nigerian delegation’s forthcoming 
visit to Prague and Moscow is no surprise. The delegation 
is led by Dr Nnando Azikiwe, a newspaper owner and 
member of the Legislative Council, who is president of his 
country’s more extreme nationalist movement, known as the 
National Council for Nigeria and the Cameroons. But it 
has been clear for some time that Moscow was closely 
mterested in political developments in Nigeria, and it is 
equally understandable that an invitation to attend the Inter- 
national Conference on Human Relations in Prague would 
look too flattering to decline. Neither the conference nor 
the voyage can be expected to serve the interests of the 
people of Nigeria. 

Since the Communist successes in China and south-east 
Asia, it has been inevitable that sooner or later signs would 
emerge of similar tactics being employed in Africa. The 
colonial territories are regarded in Moscow as the vulner- 
able rear of the capitalist camp; and the way to strike at 
it is to infiltrate into the leadership of local nationalist move- 


Behind the present moves of Dr Azikiwe’s delegation lie 
the unsettling events of the past few months in Nigeria and 
the current discussions about a new. constitution in the 
colony. The first hint of trouble occurred in. May, when 
an extreme splinter group broke away from the 
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National Federation of Labour. This was followed two 
months later by a lightning strike on the Nigerian 

which held up traffic for about four days. Its importance, 
apart from the brief—but irritating—delay caused in ship. 
ping the accumulations of groundnuts, was that it looked 
like the first mainly political strike in Nigerian history. 
Further, the Cominform journal away in Bucharest gave 
the strike its hearty blessing. saying that it emphasised how 
the railwaymen were “leading the struggle of the 

of Nigeria . . . for democratic self-government and inde 
pendence from the British colonial yoke.” 


It would be quite wrong to assume that the Communists 
have obtained anything like a firm hold even on the more 
nationally-conscious elements in Nigeria or any other African 
colony ; indeed, the bulk of the native rulers have repudiated 
extremism, are co-operating loyally over the new constitution, 
and stand firm behind the British administration at this stage, 


* * 


Snubs After Strasbourg 


The Standing Committee of the Council of Europe’s 
Assembly—a select and powerful body—has not concealed 
its chagrin at the way in which the Committee of Ministers 
has dealt with the resolutions so painfully hammered out at 
Strasbourg. Perhaps it is because Paris has lately been the 
scene of such an orgy of committee and council meetings 
on European unity that the Ministers felt it necessary to 
draw a dust sheet over the Council of Europe, which would 
muffle its cries without suffocating it. Most members of the 
Assembly may feel that their proposals for economic 
co-operation in Europe are too important merely to be handed 
over to the OEEC for consideration. Some jealousy, of course, 
and a good deal of delay must be expected. but there is no 
body more fitted by its experience and membership—the 
number of economic experts in Europe is strictly limited— 
to say whether they are useful and workable. . 


The decision of the twelve Foreign Ministers that it is too 
early to make any changes in the statute—or constitution 
of the Council of Europe is sensible, and has in fact been 
accepted by the Standing Committee. In any case, the 
Assembly’s General Committee, which has been charged with 
studying the changes necessary in Europe to achieve politicab 
unity, will not report before next April. The Ministers were 
also well advised to come some way towards meeting the 
Assembly’s wishes by agrecing not to control its agenda= 
as they are entitled to do—unless the Assembly steps outside 
the limits laid down for it. 7 

The Ministers have also graciously agreed not to decide 
on the admission of new members without consulting the 
Standing Committee. This gives that body some prestige 
and a right which it has already exercised by supporting 
Western Germany and the Saar as candidates. But in the 
process it has been out-manceuvred, as the most compelling 
reason for summoning an extraordinary session of the 
Assembly early next year has now been removed. Not till 
next August, it appears, will German press reporters and 
photographers be able to describe to the German public 
what membership of the Council of Europe means, to giv 
the Adenauer Government that pat on the back which # 
needs. The quite courageous restraint shown by the West 
German Chancellor in not pressing the claim to 4 
has been met with a display of procrastination. es 

It is said that Mr Bevin played a leading part in the Com* 
mittee of Ministers’ decisions to keep the wings of 
Assembly Sere This may be quite untrue ; but waa 
— r th en pet core on 
to ssembly—are now feeling both t ; 
whereas at urg they were fresh and paternal. Having 
been responsible for the birth of the infant Council, they 
should be giving it a better start in life. ae 
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Pharmaceutical 


Alumina 
(Aluminium Hydroxide B.P.C. 





DESCRIPTION- 


An almost amorphous aluminium 
hydroxide in the form of a fine white 
powder having a minimum acid neutral- 
ising value of 250 ml.N/10 hydrochloric 
acid per grm. for one hour's continuous 
agitation test at 37°C, 


Al,0, content 50/54%. 
SO, content 0.2°% max. 
Arsenic 5 p.p.m. max. 


Heavy metals 20 p.p.m. max. 


USES- 


An antacid fn 
the treatment of 
pepticulcers,dys- 
pepsia, and for 
incorporation in 
pharmaceutical 
compounds re- 
quiring an acid 
sorptive material 
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NATIONAL BUILDINGS, MANCHESTER, 3 
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i The fable of the fish and the facts 


There was once a Fish so huge and old and cunning that no-one said him nay, and 
so wonderfully ugly that his friends avoided the subject. “ Great king ! ” cried a school 
of small whales, saluting as they passed. “ Tide-breather !” “ Stream-snorter !” 
“ Storm-swallower !”” The Fish grinned terribly. ‘‘ Poetry,” said he, ‘“ Poetry... 
Now, in plain human prose, what am I but so many tons of cooking fats...” 
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There’s a time for rhetoric and a time for simple statement. TI, if they liked, might describe 

their manifold production processes in terms to make a pageant seem prosaic. They 
would rather tell you that their direct exports for 1947-8 amounted to over £10,000,000, 
that, if indirect exports are included, they made well over {£1 out of 


every £100 won by the whole country in overseas markets. Every 
£1 earned that way is worth a cwt. of orchestral accompaniment. 
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A riverside raw material 


The riverside willows of East Anglia would appear 
to be far removed from the busy hum of Bowaters 
building and insulation board mills at Kemsley in 
Kent. Yet willow and other woods have been 
found to be eminently suitable for certain descrip- 
tions of board marketed by Bowaters. The use of 
English wood for board manufacture, and straw 
for conversion into strawpaper, is helping to 
protect sterling. From spinney and field Bowaters 
harvest home-grown materials to save dollars for 
Britain. By resourcefulness in tackling problems 
of manufacture, and in their search for new 
materials, the Bowater Organisation has kept pace 
with the ever increasing demands for the products 
of pulp, paper, and board. 


Issued by 
THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
London 


GREAT BRITAIN CANADA AUSTRALIA SOUTH AFRICA U.S.A 
NORWAY SWEDEN 
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A delicate 


operation 


The manufacture of medical 
equipment often involves the 
most delicate precision work. 
An experimental X-ray appara- 
tus was being built. It was found that a lug on a cast aluminium 
bearing had to be heightened by an extension piece. The fine 
limits imposed made fusion welding impossible. The solution? 
A B.O.C process, Aluminium Brazing, did the job perfectly, 
From the lightest industry to the heaviest, B.O.C processes are 
making an immeasurable contribution to Britain's advance in 


every field. 


The British Oxygen Co Ltd 


London and Branches 








RITISH EXPORTERS must move 
fast! Britain will sell goods 
worth $300,000,000 to Canada 
this year. Add the vast potential 
of the American market, the ad- 
vantages of devaluation, and you 
have undreamed-of opportuni- 
ties! It’s vital dollars for Britain 
and good hard sterling for 
manufacturers who get in first! 
In less than a day you could be 
right in the heart of Canada’s 
market—by flying T.C.A. A 
few more hours and you can be 
in the lucrative markets of New 
York or the U.S. Middle West! 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, the 
most frequent direct service to all 
important Canadian cities, offer 





Wide-open 
Canadian 
markets 


only a day away! 


fast daily flights in luxurious 
North Star pressurised Skyliners, 
with immediate connections to 
all major U.S. cities. U.K. pass- 
engers save dollars by booking 
T.C.A. right through to their final 
destination. Let T.C.A. rush you 
to the great wealthy markets of 
Canada and the U.S.A.! 








DEVALUATION 


Because the Canadizn dollar is ata 
10°, discount with the U.S. dollar, 


rrans-canapa “11Lines 


Full information and reservations your Travel or, 
27, rae MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 7 eephone: WHltehall 
( Air ) 


PRESTWICK AIRPORT, AYRSHIRE, SCOTLAND 
Tel. Glasgow Central 3428 or Prestwick 7272 (Ext, 208/9) 
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More Assistance for the Old? 


A short debate on the adjournment at the end of last 
week raised a matter which will probably become very promi- 
nent in the course of the next few months. Already old age 
pensioners had asked for a higher basic pension and been 
refused. Last week, therefore, in the House of Commons 
the plea was put forward for a higher scale of supplementary 
pensions for those who have to have their basic 26s. a week 
supplemented by the Assistance Board. The reasons ad- 
vanced are the rise in the cost of living that has taken place 
since the rates for basic and supplementary pensions were 
fixed and the rise that is expected to follow from devaluation. 


To these arguments the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of National Insurance gave the usual non-committal, 
temporising answer that they would be carefully studied. It 
is important, however, that in the meantime the implications 
of the proposal should be clearly thought out. First, it should 
be realised that the Assistance Board has two classes of 
pensioner beneficiaries: those who have no other resources 
than their state pensions, and those who have other resources 
which are either wholly or partly disregarded by the Board 
in assessing their needs. If the Board’s scales are to be 
altered to allow higher supplementary pensions to be paid, 
some means should be found of concentrating the additional 
assistance on those who really need it, that is, on those who, 
but for state aid, would be utterly destitute. Every additional 
sum paid to those who have resources of their own is paid 
at the expense of those who have none—so long, of course, 
as any limit is placed on the amount that can be paid out 
in national assistance. 


This raises a second point. Even if supplementary pen- 
sions were raised by only a shilling or two a week, it would 
still be an extra burden on the taxpayer, placed just at a time 
when all policy should aim at reducing it. To start by rais- 
ing supplementary pensions is to start at the wrong end of 
the stick. The first essential—however strong the claims of 
old age pensioners at the present time—is to reduce expendi- 
ture on the social services, not increase it. When that has 
been done, but only then, it will be both right and necessary 
to relieve real hardship by, among other measures, higher 
assistance payments. 


* * w 


Press Laws in the Colonies 


The new Press Bill in Jamaica has been withdrawn after 
much opposition to it had been voiced in the colony. Since, 
too, it was only the latest of a series of measures that have 
testricted the freedom of the press in the colonial empire, 
it has aroused some questioning in this country. The Bill’s 
declared purpose was to prevent the disclosure of confidential 
information—there has recently been considerable leakage to 
the press of what has been going on in the Executive Council. 
But the opponents of the Bill alleged that its terms were much 
wider than those of the British Official Secrets Act and that 
it could be used to prevent the press printing anything that 
Government officials did not want discussed. 


Now that the Bill has been withdrawn, its merits and 
objections are beside the question. The incident does, how- 
ever, throw light on certain features of colonial government. 
The first is that there is good reason for the press laws of 
the colonies to be more drastic than believers in the freedom 
of the press would like, simply because the standard of the 
press in the colonies is for the most part deplorably low. 
It does not follow that drastic press laws are the right 
answer, but those who denounce them should try to suggest 
4 constructive alternative. 


Secondly, it is worth pointing out that those who ask the 
retary of State to intervene often do not know what they 
are talking about. Even when a press law emanates from the 
Colonial Office, it is the colonial government which is respon- 
sible for its administration. Whether to prosecute or not 
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depends on the local Attorney-General, and the Secretary of 
State has no power to influence him one way or the other. 
When, as in the case of Jamaica, a press law emanates from 
a colony which is all but self-governing, he cannot say that 
it goes too far and should be modified. The grant of more 
responsible government would be quite meaningless if, after 
making it, the Secretary of State tried to interfere in matters 
of this sort. 


Thirdly, the incident shows clearly one of the disadvantages 
of the “all but self-governing ” status. The Jamaican Press 
Bill was introduced in the House of Representatives by the 
Jamaican Minister for Social Welfare, a member of the Execu- 
tive Council. But Mr Bustamante, presumably on noticing its 
bad reception, could immediately say that although he origin- 
ally approved the Bill, he now felt that it was an infringement 
of democracy, etc., etc., and that he would advise his party 
to reject it. In other words, he disclaimed responsibility for 
the Bill, and threw it upon the Governor, although as a 
member of the Executive Council and so-called Prime Mini- 
ster, he was as responsible as the rest of the Council. It may 
well be necessary, before a colony finally attains fully respon- 
sible government, to reserve some vestige of power for the 
Governor. But there is no doubt that it tends to breed 
irresponsibility in those to whom the rest of the power has 
been handed over. 


* * * 
Italian Socialist Confusions 


The Italians have a flair for combinazione, a word that 
can mean anything from a personal or business deal to a tacit 
political understanding. It covers the extraordinary position 
which has arisen since the three Socialist ministers—Signore 


Shirley 


A Tale. By Currer BELL, author of “Jane Eyre.” 
Smith, Elder and Co. Cornhill. 
CurrRER BELL’s new work would be more appropriately 
called a talk than a tale. It is made up of conversations 
rather than narrative, and contains as many discussions 
as events. The reputation already acquired by the 
author will make it, however, the novel of the season. It 
is published at a favourable time, when the world is tired 
of politics, and before the opera has begun; when Mr 
Hudson and railways have become stale, and nobody yet 
cares about the opening of Parliament; it has already 
been extensively praised, and will be much sought after, 
and we have no alternative but to take notice of it. ... 
“Shirley” is... as a tale much inferior to “Jane 


Eyre.” In both works there is the same vigour, raciness 
and freshness of style—indeed, these qualities are even 
more conspicuous in the present than in the former work ; 
the same scorn of trifling conventionalities, and the same 
acquaintance with the peculiarities of the North, with 


schools and teaching, and with the distinctive charac- 
teristics of dissent and the church. Notwithstanding 
numerous defects, the vigour of the writing will attract 
many readers, and the book will share in the popularity 
which “Jane Eyre” has deservedly acquired. ... 

The book is not, as a whole, natural; but there are 
many characters in it sketched to the life. That its 
impassioned and exaggerated language will be as beneficial 
as it will be much admired, we are inclined to doubt, 
while we warn our young readers that the wilfulness and 
more than ordinary energy ascribed to Shirley is much 
more pleasing in books than in actual life. Exaggeration 
of conduct is more likely to be pernicious than exaggera- 
tion of sentiment ; and the more seductive is the eloquence 
of Currer Bell, the more mischievous may be the in- 
fluence of the very miasculine, wilful character of the 
heroine of the present novel. 


The Economist 


November 10, 1849 
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Saragat, Tremelloni and Lombardo—recently withdrew from 
Signor de Gasperi’s predominantly Christian Democrat 
coalition cabinet. There appears to be a political under- 
standing that the three ministers will be welcomed back into 
the fold in January, after a right-wing Socialist (PSLI) 
congress has said that they can re-apply. 

The origins of this move lie embedded in the current 
manceuvres for reunion between the various dissident Italian 
Socialist groups. For a long time the Saragat group—rather 
like the Socialists in France—has felt itself to be losing ground 
in the country because it held office under a right wing 
coalition leader. Further, it has come under fire from the 
left wing for helping to lead Italy into the Atlantic Pact. 
With the Socialists proposing to confer on unity in December, 
Saragat and Lombardo felt that a gesture was needed to 
strengthen their position in relation to the Romita-Silone 
group, if they were not to be swamped by their allies. 
Sigore Saragat and Romita, respectively, head the two main 
Socialist groups which are not co-operating with the Com- 
munists. United, they would possibly represent some three 
or four million votes in an electorate of something over 25 
million. But Romita’s relations with the extreme left wing, 
pro-Communist Socialists under Signor Nenni, are still very 
suspect in the.Saragat party, and it is unlikely that a new 
merger will be achieved. 


The tragedy of this whole story is that it shows a return of 
that hereditary palsy from which Italian Socialism has suffered 
ever since its foundation in 1892. For years Italian Socialists 
were unable to make up their minds whether they meant to 
achieve their ideals by reform or by revolution, and it was 
their almost incredible capacity for indecision which let 


Letters to 


Promise and Fulfilment 


Srr,—In your issue of October 29th you print a review of 
my book “Promise and Fulfilment” which accuses me of 
“palpable exaggerations and untruths.” Of these, two are 
specified by your reviewer. “The worst,” according to him, 
is the statement in my book that the British diverted the flow 
of oil from Haifa to Amman in order to supply the Arab armies 
with fuel. This, he writes, “is a physical impossibility.” I 
assume that your reviewer means that it is a physical impossi- 
bility because the pipeline does not pass through Amman. 
It does nct seem to have occurred to him that a pipeline is not 
the only means of transporting oil. No official British source 
has ever denied that Great Britain supplied not only the arms 
but also the oil of Brigadier Glubb’s Arab Legion, while at the 
same time the Haifa refineries were closed down and Israel cut 
off from oil. The facts are on record, and consequently your 
reviewer's accusations of “ palpable untruths” can only refer 
to a literal reading of my metaphoric statement that “ the flow 
from the pipeline was . . . diverted to Amman.” I might just 
as well have said that “the gold of Fort Knox has saved Greek 
children from starvation” and been accused of telling an 
untruth because it is a “ physical impossibility” for Greek 
children to feed on gold ingots. 

Your reviewer clinches his argument by stating: “ Israelis 
in the know (the reviewer is not one of them) say that there 
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Mussolini into Rome in 1922. At present, fortunately Traly 
does not depend on the Socialists to stem the Communist 
tide. But it would be a grave loss to Italian democracy if by 
doctrinaire division among themselves, the “at; 
Socialists again forfeited any chance of a future claim 4o 
speak with one voice for a substantial section of public 
opinion. 
Shorter Notes 


Mr John Dugdale, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Admiralty, made two reassuring statements on W. ; 
He announced that all British operational submarines are 
now fitted with the schnorkel or “ snort ”’—a device which 
enables a submarine to remain submerged for a month or 
more and which was used effectively by the Germans 
towards the end of the war—and that British submarines 
are, as far as is known, as fast as those of any other country, 
But one of the chief naval problems for Britain remains— 
how to counter rather than to produce such weapons, 

* 


A reply to a Parliamentary question suggests further fuel 
for Mr Wilson’s bonfire of controls. 

“Mr Keeling asked the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury if he will publish in the Official Report the rules 
governing purchase tax on Christmas cards.... Mr Glenvil 
Hall replied that at present Christmas cards . . . are charged 
at the rate of 33} per cent under Group 34 of the Purchase 
Tax Schedule unless they are charged under Group 25 at 
100 per cent (or 663 per cent if the picture reproduces a 
work executed more than 100 years ago).”—* Hansard,” 
November 8, 1949. 


the Editor 


are mistakes of equal magnitude in the account of relations 

between Haganah and Irgun.” The past relations between 1 

Irgun and Haganah are a matter of bitter controversy among 

Israelis, and every “ Israeli in the know” has strong and not ‘ 

necessarily unbiased views on the subject. To print derogatory | 
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hearsay evidence from unspecified sources ; to refuse responsi- 

bility for it and in the samé breath use it to substantiate a 

charge of “ palpable untruths,” is a method of journalism about 

which your readers will form their own opinion.—Yours 

faithfull ‘ 
Ys ARTHUR KOESTLER 


c/o Macmillans, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 . 


{Our reviewer writes: On Mr Koestler’s first point, the passage | 
I challenged, which appears on page 166 of “Promise and 
Fulfilment,” runs as follows: 

The oil refineries, run by the British-owned Consolidated 

Refineries Ltd., closed down in mid-April. Palestine was entirely 

dependent on them for her petrol supply, which amounted to 

12 per cent of the output of these refineries. They received about 

half of their crude oil through the pipeline from Kirkuk, the other 

half by tankers from ab . From now on the covecar’é tankers 

were employed in the o ite traffic: the existing stocks of crude 

oil were removed to Tripoli, the refined petrol to Beirut; the fiow ; 

from the pipeline was simultaneously diverted to Amman, True 

to her interpretation of neutrality in the conflict, Great Britain 

not only continued to deliver arms to Iraq and Transjordan, but 

also made sure that their armies should be well supplied wit« 

fuel; while the Jews saw an arms embargo enforced upon them 

and their motor transport left high and dry. 

The facts are: that the Iraq Petroleum Company, which is not 
“ Great Britain,” but an international concern constituted in 
shares by British, American, French and Anglo-Dutch oil com- 
panies, owing to the force majeure generated by the war, cea 
pumping crude oil to Haifa in the spring of 1948. The British- 
owned refinery at Haifa closed down ; from April, 1948, it ceased © 
function as a supplier. The I} O’s constituent companies 
removed from Haifa, for refining at their refineries in other parts 
of the world, most of the crude oil left lying at Haifa. It is tue 
that some crude oil went to Tripoli, but only en route to other 
destinations. It is not true that any refined oil weal 
to Beirut. The remains of crude oil left at Haifa 
this removal was completed—some 30-40 thousand tons in & 
bottom of the tanks—was sometime later drained by J 
and put by them through the refinery, which machinery 
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«“porrowed ” for the purpose. The IPC in response to the normal 
requirements of the commercial distributors in Jordan (where the 
maintenance of civilian as well as military life is almost wholly 
dependent on motor transport) later pumped some petrol from 
Kirkuk to these distributors, I was not so childish as to 
suggest that Mr Koestler is wrong because the pipe does not 

to Amman; the point is (1) that there was no “ diversion ” 
from Haifa because the oil that goes to Haifa is crude, and crude 
gil is useless in Jordan, and (2) that to state that “Great Britain” 
supplied it is incorrect because the company, though registered in 
London, is internationally controlled ; the supply was in response 
to a natural trade demand and was not in excess of peacetime 
quantities. The amount was in any case much less than that which 
the Israelis seized from the Haifa tank bottoms. There were no 
restrictions on the sale of the oil so supplied to Jordan, as oil was 
not included in the arms embargo. The Jordanian forces were as 
free to buy it as were the Israelis to buy petrol commercially and 
to import it, as they did, in tankers by sea. 

On Mr Koestler’s second point, I confirm my statement that 
there is “ bitter controversy” over what really happened between 
Haganah and Irgun, and would have made no criticism had 
Mr Koestler said so in his book, instead of offering his version 
positively and without qualification.] 


Propaganda for Savin gs 


Smr,—The article under the above heading in The Economist 
of November 5th last suggests that the National Savings Com- 
mittee has failed “to provide a suitable popular lead on the 
real meaning of small savings from the community’s point of 
view.” The recent National Savings Week, said the writer, 
“had no obvious connection with economic crises, rising 
prices or threats of coming shortages.” If he means that these 
grim questions were not featured in the press advertisements 
and on the posters which announced and heralded the Week 
we, of course, plead guilty. 


The expert advice we receive and our experience suggest 
that posters and advertisements are unsatisfactory media for 
such purposes. They and some of the other “ paraphernalia ” 
of the Week were designed to attract the attention of the 
British people and to provide an opportunity and a stimulus 
for the combined efforts of many thousands of voluntary 
workers in the Savings Movement to increase savings and the 
number of savers, and in this they were successful. 


The “real purpose” of the Week was conveyed to the 
“man in the street ” by the speeches of leaders of the political 
patties, by addresses given at more than 6,000 meetings 
organised during the Week, by reports and articles in the press, 
by the BBC and the cinema. Leaflets which were widely 
distributed during the Week, and the notes for speakers we 
issued are concentrated upon some of the main arguments 
concerning savings and the economic crisis.—Yours faithfully, 


MACKINTOSH OF HALIFAx, Chairman 
National Savings Committee 


Published yesterday : 


DISTRIBUTIVE TRADING 
AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 


MARGARET HALL, M.A. 

Fellow and Tutor in Economics at Somerville College, Oxford. 
Surveys a field of economic activity until recently 
somewhat taken for granted. War experience 
emphasized the critical importance of distribution 
in keeping living standards, and the peace, with 
its crippling labour shortages, shows the need 

or accurate information and economic analysis 
of Britain’s largest industry. 7/6d. 

HUTCHINSON’S UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


DON NEW YORK MELBOURNE SYDNEY CAPE TOWN 
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Purchase Tax Uplift 


§1r,—The case of the Attorney-General v. this company, 
which was reported at some length in your columns, has 
aroused considerable interest not only in this particular issue 
of a manufacturer selling by retail, but also in much wider 
issues, particularly that of manufacturers selling by wholesale. 


In view of the possibility of this case going to the Court of 
Appeal, I feel that it would not be proper for me to offer any 
comment at this stage; but, in view of the importance of 
the matter, I shall be very pleased to arrange for a copy of 
the official report of the hearing in the High Court—which 
includes inter alia the arguments of counsel, the remarkably 
interesting evidence which was given on behalf of the Com- 
missioners of Customs and Excise, and, of course, the judgment 
—to be sent to any trade association or to any firm or company 
who might be affected —Yours faithfully, 

Eric M. GAMAGE, Chairman 

A. W. Gamage Lid., Holborn, E.C.1 


Development Council for the 
Clothing Industry 


Sir,—In view of the statements made by Mr Harold 
Wilson, President of the Board of Trade, in the House of 
Commons (a) that the Bespoke Tailors Guild was in favour 
of a development council for the clothing industry and (b) had 
not declared its opposition, I must draw your attention to a 
press conference called at the offices of the Guild on 
February 21, 1949. 

At this conference it was said “ we have never supported the 
proposals for the formation of a development council” and 
the following statement was issued :— 

“ Our concern and desire has been to safeguard the interests 
of the craftsman tailor. You will undoubtedly realise that 
the President of the Board of Trade has the power a 
further, has expressed his intention (November 9, 1948) 
making the development council a reality. Our efforts, there- 
fore, have been, and must continue to be, directed towards the 
ensuring of protection of the retail bespoke trade.”—Yours 
faithfully, R. GiL_tespiE-Brown, General Secretary 

Bespoke Tailors Guild, 

10 Golden Square, London, W.1 


The English Landowner 


S1r,—Without wishing, on this occasion, to take sides about 
the rights and wrongs of owning property, may I give an 
example of one aspect of the economics of it? I recently had 
to have new window frames put into a small cottage here. 
The cost was roughly equal to nine years’ rent.—Yours 
faithfully, R. P. Greson 

Horley Manor, Banbury, Oxon 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


British War Economy British West Africa— 
By W. K. Hancock and Economic Survey 
M. M. Gowing Conditions in the Gambia, Gold 
The first of the “official histories” Coast, Nigeria and Sierra nei 
of the Second World War, ex- Is. 3d. (1a. 
pected to number some seventy Economics of Milk 


volumes—military, civiland medi- Production in Scotland 
cal. Deals with the mobilisation Costs of Production and Variation 
of our economic resources for war. petween costs and returns, 
2is. (21s. 9d.) 6d. (7h) 
Prices in brackets include postage 
HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFIGB 
London (Post Orders: P.O. Box 569, S.E.1) 
Ediaburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, Cardiff, Bristol, Belfast, 
or through any bookseller 
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Sense and Nonsense 


«J Choose Peace.” By K. Zilliacus. 
$09 pages. 2s. 6d. 


Iz is useful to have Mr Zilliacus around provided he gives 
us his tonic in short doses—less than 500 pages. It is salutary 
to have his ingenious and well-informed mind stating the case 
against British and American foreign policy and blurring the 
black and white patterns in which the causes of present inter- 
national tensions are now presented. But the ordinary reader 
who seeks wisdom will be bruised and baffied by the rat-tat-tat 
of Mr Zilliacus’s pleading. The better informed reader, who 
simply wants to know quickly what he has to say, will be 
infuriated by the lack of index, by the repetition of themes, 
and the manner in which every red herring is followed around 
at least one corner. Mr Zilliacus preens himself throughout 
on being clear-headed and rational where almost everybody 
else is being muddled and emotional ; yet he is often carried 
away by his own emotion and by a desire to show the com- 
prehensiveness of his mental attitude—and his files. (Let him 
ask himself for example what on earth pages 365-8 have to do 
with the theme of Chapter x.) 


A pamphleteer is perhaps entitled to give no sources, but 
the practice is undesirable in a book which covers in separate 
chapters such vast subjects as the League of Nations, European 
history 1920-30, Labour in World Affairs 1914-49, Com- 
munism and the Soviet Union, and 150 pages on American 
preparation for war. It leads one to doubt, for instance, 
whether the author really knows what happened at the first 
meeting of the Cominform: on page 416 we are told that 
nobody objected in principle to American aid, provided it 
was without strings ; on page 202 we are told that Zhukov 
“pledged the nine Communist parties . . . to combat the 
alleged attempts through the Marshall Plan to subvert the 
independence of their countries.” The gravest defect in the 
argument, which purports to offer a way to peace through a 
drastic reversal of British policy, is its failure either to explain 
or to describe accurately those features of Soviet behaviour 
which have led the Americans and the British since 1947 to 
distrust Moscow. For instance Mr Zilliacus suggests 
emphatically that the Economic Commission for Europe could 
have been the scene of the closest Soviet-European co-opera- 
tion, perhaps even the instrument of the Marshall Plan. To 
say this shows either ignorance of how ECE has in fact 
worked, or a wilful disregard of the refusal of the Russians 
first, and the east European governments later, to give full 
and accurate information such as the Marshail countries have 
given to ECA. His statement that the west’s trade with 
eastern Europe is severely restricted by American veto on what 
is sent to Poland and its neighbours is, without qualification, 
misleading. These are only two examples of ways in which 
Mr Zilliacus’s views, or description of facts, fit in with lines 
that are regularly put forward in Communist propaganda. 

The curious thing is that Mr Zilliacus’s view of what is 
wrong with British foreign policy could be applied so aptly 
to much of the foreign policy of Stalin. He says that British 
Governments for thirty years have been so frightened of social 
revolution as to become incapable of framing an intelligent 
foreign policy. Would it not also be true to say of Stalin 
that for twenty years he has been so frightened of counter- 
revolution as to be incapable of an enlightened foreign policy ? 
After all, when simple Englishmen (on whom Mr Zilliacus 
bases all his hopes and for whom this extra big Penguin 
is designed) complain of the abuse, distrust, brutality, and 
double-dealing which have marked Soviet foreign policy since 
the war, they are told by people like the author that it is all 
because the Russians are frightened. And now Mr Zilliacus 
telis us that we are frightened too. If he had any historic 
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sense at al] he would treat his readers with more respect, 

None the less there is enough in Mr. Zilliacus’s argument to 
be taken seriously: can the “common people” of Britain 
work out and achieve a peaceful foreign policy which would 
make Stalin co-operative? Can the British leave the 
American camp without becoming satellites of the Soviet 
system ? Can Uno be made to work ? Is American foreign 
policy really run by diehard and capitalist warmongers? Did 
Marx foresee all this 100 years ago? And . if President 
Benes could not get on with Stalin, what reason have we to 
think that President Zilliacus could ? 


Peace Offers 


“Les Tentatives de Paix dans la Seconde Guerre Mondiale, 
1939-45.” By Maxime Mourin. Paris. Payot. 221 
pages. 480 frs. 

M. Mourtn’s latest contribution to recent diplomatic history 
attempts to do two separate things which he does not always 
successfully distinguish. Under the general heading of 
“attempts at making peace” there are, first of all, the efforts 
common to all wars of coalitions—or nearly all—by which the 
diplomacy of the belligerent groups attempts to break up the 
common front of their adversaries, and the efforts of junior 
partners in such coalitions to detach themselves from the 
common cause. There is also the separate issue created by the 
attempts in non-official circles to enter into contacts with the 
enemy in order to bring about a cessation of hostilities, rang- 
ing all the way from the merely foolish to the downright 
treasonable. 


The first type of activity is really inseparable from the 
general diplomatic and political history of the war itself, and 
the evidence from the Axis side is by now fairly well known, 
It is difficult to see that M. Mourin has done more than 
summarise a well-known story. Nor where he goes outside 
the Berlin-Rome story does he add much. Indeed, the suc- 
cessful defections of Germany’s satellites in south-castern 
Europe are only dealt with in passing ; nor does M. Mourin 
add anything to our knowledge of the reasons for that curious 
episode in Soviet diplomacy, the Soviet support for the 
German peace offensive of October, 1940. 


With regard to the other type of peace-seeking activity, 
M. Mourin naturally draws heavily on his own earlier book 
on the anti-Hitler conspiracies. He is less fortunate when he 
deals with the alleged peace-feelers sent out by British and 
American pro-appeasement groups, since his sole authority 
seems to be W. Root’s Secret History of the War, which is 
hardly a first-hand source. 


Otherwise the book is, within its limits, a reasonably accurate 
narrative. There are some misspelt names, and it is unfor- 
tunate that in a single footnote Britansky Soyuznik should be 
referred to as a Soviet journal and Dame Myra Hess elevated 
to the peerage. 

For most readers the chief interest will be in the light such 
a narrative can throw upon the wisdom of “ unconditional 
surrender ”—a policy that has undergone much criticism since 
the Russian danger has replaced the German danger as a major 
preoccupation of British foreign policy. What does emerge 1S 
the irrelevance of this discussion. No group of Germans, even 


among the so-called opposition, had the slightest intention of 
giving the kind of guarantees of Germany’s future good faith 


that would have given point to an offer of compromise if 
Hitler were overthrown. Nothing but the prospect of imminent 
defeat made any German abandon even temporarily his 
country’s claims to dominate Europe. And most Germans (0 


the end still hoped that some sudden breakdown in allied 


cohesion would enable them to escape their merited fate. 
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RUSSIA 


by 
GENERAL BEDELL SMITH 


AMERICAN AMBASSADOR IN MOSCOW 
(1946 - 1949) 





“There are no experts on 
the Soviet_ Union — there 
are only varying degrees 


of ignorance” 


True, but an Ambassador has better opportunities of 
finding out what is going on in Russia than any private 
individual, General Smith, already famous as General 
Eisenhower's wartime Chief of Staff, gives a unique 
account of the present state of Russia and its i2 rulers, 
These are some of the questions to which he provides 
answers ? 


* Is Stalin the absolute boss ? 

* What may happen when he dies ? 
* Why did the Berlin blockade fail? 
* What are Russia’s intentions ? 


* What is the state of her armed 
forces? 


* How efficient is her administration? 
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Socialism or Democracy ? 
Latimer 


« The Socialist Tragedy.” By Ivor Thomas, M.P. 
House. 249 pages. 10s, 6d. 


«Fifty Years’ March: the Rise of the Labour Party.” By 
Francis Williams. Odhams Press. 379 pages. 75. 6d. 


One of the most obvious facts of the postwar years has been 
the decline of Socialism as the obvious credo of the progres- 
sively minded man. The natural accompaniment to Labour in 
office has been the dethronement of Socialist thought from the 
unchallenged intellectual leadership it possessed before the 
war. But in political terms it still remains the touchstone, the 
most important body of beliefs to reject or adhere to, and it is 
this which has prompted both Mr Williams and Mr Thomas 
to take up their pens. 


The thesis of “ The Socialist Tragedy ” is a simple one and is 
contained in its dedication “to all Social Democrats in the 
hope that when confronted with the choice between socialism 
and democracy, they will choose democracy.” The book is not 
in any direct sense an attempt to justify Mr Thomas’s recent 
voyage across the floor of the House of Commons, but an 
effort undertaken in deadly earnest to prove that socialism is 
but a pale shadow of Communism. To achieve this in the first 
part of his book, he applies three tests, the declared attitude 
of Socialism and Communism to ownership, to private income 
and to planning, and proves—to his own satisfaction at any 
rate—the differences are merely those of timing, nuance, or 
degree. With a wealth of quotation he tzaces the failure of 
social democratic movements in Europe to provide effective 
barriers to Communism. The second half of the book, 
“ Socialism and the Life of Man,” attempts a more funda- 
mental analysis. But despite much erudition and a number 
of telling quotations—in particular those drawn from that 
convenient quarry, the earlier writings of Mr John Strachey— 
the whole leaves the impression of an expanded piece of Con- 
servative Central Office literature. Perhaps what is wrong 
with Mr Thomas fs wrong with most political conservatives, 
the ability to destroy in words the pretensions of socialism 
without being able to give any coherent explanation of what 
better, freer, happier society they have a vision. 


Mr Francis Williams is becoming the official Laureate of the 
Labour Party. This year his bardic duties have demanded the 
remembrancing of the Labour Party’s Jubilee which falls due 
next February. What he has produced is in no sense a history 
of the Labour Party or movement, since the story comes 
virtually to a close in 1931. There is little evidence of original 
research, and to have Charles Booth’s great book Life and 
Labour in London described throughout as Labour and Life of 
the People, undermines one’s confidence in the correctness 
of other facts. But Mr Williams has succeeded in what was 
presumably his object—to impart life and colour to the history 
of the various organisations, the Fabian Society, the ILP, the 
Trade Union Congress, that eventually threw up the modern 
Labour Party. By describing their struggles largely in terms 
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of personalities, Mr Williams has made this history more 
readable to the young entry of the Left—for whom this book 


is presumably intended—than more penetrating and reliable 
works. 


Men in the Tropics 


“ Men in the Tropics.” By Harold Evans. William Hodge 
and Company. 375 pages. 18s, 

“TI am part of all that I have met” runs a line of Tennyson’s 
Ulysses. This book brings with it the hot breath of the 
tropics and glimpses of the richly diverse countries of the 
Colonial Empire, through the ideas, over the centuries, of 
equally diverse Britons. “This book,” says the author, “ 

is an ambitious kind of book, and . . . aims at being both 
a piece of entertainment and a work of reference.” He has 
surely succeeded in that aim. Mr Evans has chosen his 
authorities with extraordinary skill, and his short historical 
sketches are admirable. To take one example; the reader 
sees the West Indies through the eyes of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
of a pirate who shipped with Morgan, of an eighteenth-century 
Jamaican estate owner writing from a debtors’ prison, of a 
Governor’s wife at the beginning of the nineteenth century, of 
a garrison officer, a planter’s lady and, last of all, of a colonial 
servant sixty years ago. The photographs accord with the text. 
With so much of hot blood and romance it would have been 
a jarring discord to show trousers, a Homburg hat or a petrol 
station. In an era of conscious Philistinism, of the conception 
that time now stops, of the future being merely an extension 
of the ideas of the present, and an oblivion of the past, this 
book is most refreshing. 


Shorter Notice 


“ Maintenance of Full Employment.” United Nations 
Department of Economic Affairs. Obtainable from 
HMSO. 97 pages. 35. od. 


IF there is one thing which economic history, prewar and postwar, 
makes clear, it is that full employment is, like peace, indivisible. 
(At least this is so in a free economy. Serfs are never listed as 
unemployed.) There is thus a most practical significance for Britain 
in the measures contemplated or taken by other countries to main- 
tain employment ; their adequacy, their flexibility, and the whole- 
heartedness with which they are applied. This booklet consists 
of a questionnaire submitted in 1948 by the Secretary General of the 
United Nations to the Governments of the member States, and 
the replies received. It provides more hints at possibilities, and 
generalisations capable, according to circumstances, of much or 
little real content, than specific programmes, and although useful 
as a handy work of reference listing agencies and legal provisions 
and recording commitments, it casts disappointingly little light on 
the likelihood of success in each of the countries concerned. It is 
noteworthy that every country except the United States listed 
balance of payments difficulties as the chief obstacle in the way of 
suceessful action to counter unemployment, and that the iron 
curtain countries were, in this field as in others, almost totally unco- 
operative. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





si Steelworkers and _ Stalinites 
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Corporation and Mr Murray’s steelworkers, The stubborn 
nature of the six-week-old steel! strike has been due, in large 
part, to disagreement over a principle. The union contended 
that the industry should regard adequate retirement pensions 
for its workers as one of its normal costs, and that pensions, 
therefore, should be non-contributory. The industry, led by 
the US Steel Corporation, contested the argument... The new 
Bethichem agreement concedes it, and three other large steel 
companies, Jones and Laughlin, Republic Steel and Youngs- 
town have now followed Bethlehem’s example, leaving the 
US Steel Corporation—long accustomed to setting the pace 
—to bring up the rear. The 
Bethichem contract provides 
pensions, financed solely by 
the company, at the minimum 
rate of $100 a month, less 
Government social security 
payments, for workers with 
25 years’ service, on reaching 
the age of 65. 

There were obvious advan- 
tages, in the form of better 
labour relations, for the firm 
which reached the first set- 
tlement, particularly if it 
came in time to strengthen Mr Murray’s convention 
hand. Moreover, the exhaustion of steel supplies had 
reached a point beyond which Presidential intervention 
could hardly be long deferred, while losses from the strike 
made the benefits of agreement temptingly clear. Further- 
more, the Bethlehem Corporation was in a position to con- 
cede, without loss of face, the principle which the union had 
fought to establish, and thereby furnish the industry with 
an escape exit. Unlike the US Steel Corporation, which 
changed in 1940 from a non-contributory to a contributory 
Pension scheme (confined to those earning $3,000 or more a 
year), Bethlehem has long operated a non-contributory plan 
for all its staff. 


Under this arrangement, Bethlehem’s workers have received 
Pensions averaging about $46 a month. In addition, they 
receive Government social security payments. These average 
about $26 a month for the country as a whole and, since 
steel workers’ earnings are in the top brackets, their benefits 
are above this average. For the company to make up the 
Minimum pension to $100 a month represents an increase 
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by the companies which still have to reach agreements with 
the union. It is not clear how this can be done by companies 
already operating at a loss or on slender profit margins. One 


has estimated that to meet the union demand for retirement 


provisions alone would require a reserve, to cover liability 
for previous service of present employees, equal to the total 
present value of all its plant and equipment: The liability 
for past service accepted by the Ford Company, under the 
pensions agreement signed with the United Auto Workers 
at the end of September, ‘is estitmated at $200 ‘million ; the 
Ford Company, however, happens to have a labour force with 
a high proportion of workers near the retirement age. 

Just how much account 
the steel. union will . be 
willing to take of the relative 
financial positions of the com- 
ais ised panies remains to be seen; 

15.8. miftion the auto workers have recog- 
nised the problem of the 
smaller and weaker businesses 
by proposing that all the 
firms in an area should join 
together to set up an insurance 
scheme for all union members. 
Under. the circumstances, 
businessmen may be tempted 
to abandon their opposition to increases in Federal social 
security protection, for, under the Ford and Bethlehem con- 
tracts, any increase in Government pensions lightens the load 
on industry. 

These important matters remain to be worked out. Mean- 
while, Mr Murray has won recognition of the principle of 
non-contributory pensions, and is in a position to look his 
old rival, Mr John L. Lewis, in the face. In fact, the glance 
might be just a trifle down the nose, for Mr Lewis’s present 
bargaining position is probably weaker than it has ever been. 

The closing of the steel mills shortly after Mr Lewis 
substituted the no-day week for the three-day week removed 
one of the principal users of coal from the market and made 
existing supplies last longer. In his offer to the Indiana coal 
operators, Mr Lewis failed to divide and conquer a3 Mr 
Murray has done. Moreover, Mr Lewis’s welfare scheme, 
begun two years ago, depends for its funds on coal being 
mined ; today, a coal strike means not only loss of wages, 
but loss of royalties and hence of benefits for aged miners. 
Finally, in view of the Lewis record of opposition, it would 
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have been understandable if President Truman had over- 
come, in the coal strike, his general reluctance to use the 
Taft-Hartley Act. All this explains why Mr Lewis decided 
to beat Mr Truman to the draw. Reversing his traditional 
“no contract, no work” policy, Mr Lewis has suspended 
the coal strike until the end of the month, as his contribution 
towards reaching an agreement. 


a 


This disguised capitulation, contrasted with the successful 
steel strike, will enhance Mr Murray’s prestige at a time when 
the members of the eleven left-wing unions, expelled, or 
threatened with expulsion, from the CIO, must choose 
between following their present leaders into the wilderness or 
joining new right-wing unions authorised by the federation. 
Official figures, which are probably high, give a total of about 
a million members to the eleven unions accused of following 
the Communist party line. The convention took two steps 
to rid the CIO of them: it barred Communists from the 
executive board, which is responsible for policy, and expelled 
the Farm Equipment Workers and the United Electrical 
Workers. The latter accounts for approximately half the 
members of the left-wing and until last week was the third 
largest CIO union. The executive board was then given the 
power to expel the remaining nine rebels, if the charges made 
against them are sustained. A new charier for another clec- 
trical union was the first bid for the allegiance of the rank 
and file, bids which, in the long run, at least half a million 
workers are expected to accept. Mr James Carey, who lost 
the presidency of the Electrical Workers some years ago on 
the Communist issue, is virtually certain to head its new 
rival. 


The CIO is now united in its allegiance, and general 
admiration is being expressed for Mr Murtay’s courage and 
capacity to grasp first the issue and then the nettle. But the 
heuse-cleaning is bound to result in some economic disrup- 
tion, even if the dissidents do not form a third labour federa- 
tion—as they may. Efforts to wrest bargaining rights from 
the rejected organisation will be accompanied by membership 
drives. The courts can count on a busy season: where 
factional allegiances are fairly evenly divided, what happens 
to the property of union locals ? What happens if a collec- 
tive bargaining contract carries the signature of officers of 
both the local and the national union, and the local elects 
to remain within the CIO ? 


Considerations such as these may have determined the 
postponement of the expulsion of unions such as the fur 
workers and the longshoremen, in which there is no ready- 
made loyal opposition to Communist control, as there was 
in the electrical union. (Mr Bridges, head of the. longshore- 
men, is in double jeopardy ; not only have CIO charges been 
preferred against him and his union, but the United States 
Is once. more bringing suit to expel him.) In the coming 
struggle for bargaining rights between the two factions, 
employers are likely to be caught in the middle ; some may 
decide to wait until a National Labour Relations Board 
election determines which is the legal bargaining agent. 


‘“*AMERICAN SURVEY ” is drawn trom three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘From Our American 
Staff "’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 


with some such mse eee ‘* From an Industrial 
*’ or ‘‘From a Correspondent in Ohio”’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 
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Super-Market 
[FROM OUR AMERICAN STAFF] 


THE constant enmity between chain stores and ind 

shopkeepers has again taken legal form in the attempt of the 
Government to dissolve into its component parts the largest 
of the grocery chains, the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company, known to every American housewife as the A and 
P. It had already been convicted under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act of practices that unlawfully stifled competition, 
and this new process is a civil suit to implement the criminal 
conviction. It is an attempt to force the company to sepatate 
its manufacturing and processing from its selling business, 
to divide its 6,000 retail stores into seven separately owned 
food chains and to dissolve its brokerage subsidiary which 
handles perishable goods. Thus the Government’s action 
appears to be directed not against chain stores as such, but 
against the big chains which integrate their component busi- 
nesses both horizontally and vertically in order to restrain 
and monopolise trade at all levels of the food industry. Littl 
of this technical complaint reaches the housewife who does 
her daily marketing at the A and P. Even if it did, she 
would probably agree with the Judge who, deciding against 
the company in 1946, nevertheless said: “ To buy, sell and 
distribute to a substantial portion of 130 million people $1.75 
billion worth of food annually at a profit of 14 cents on the 
dollar is an achievement. one may well be proud of.” 


The highest form of development of the chain store is the 
self-service shop, which is now being copied by independent 
grocers. Known as the super-market, it houses under one 
roof staple groceries, perishable fruits and vegetables, meat, 
fish and bakery products. Its success is based on what a 
visiting Briton once called “ the Jamentable insistence of the 
American woman on helping herself,” and it has brought 
about a revolution in the shopping habits of the housewife, 
the selling methods of other ‘shops, and the packaging 
methods of the manufacturer and wholesaler. 


The essence of super-market technique is that the house- 
wife no longer waits for the assistant to bend a lordly eye on 
her, but sells to herself. She goes straight to the shelves (the 
shelves of each chain are stacked according to a prescribed 
pattern), takes off what she wants, and puts her parcels into 
a rolling two-storey wire basket. Obviously she could not do 
this if tea had to be measured, sugar weighed, butter or cheese 
cut to her order. Measuring, weighing and cutting are done 
ahead of time, and the product packaged and placed on the 
shelves. The grinding of coffee, for the fussy few who do 
not want to buy it tinned, is virtually the only individual 
grocer’s service which remains to be done on the spot. When 
the purchase is complete, the housewife wheels her basket 
(commonly called a “ baby buggy ”) to the checking-out desk, 
where the two or three assistants that run these huge estab- 
lishments stand beside intricate cash registers, ready to Tig 
up the cost of each item, accept the indicated sum, and stuff 
the packages into a box or paper sack. The saving to the 
merchant in labour costs is obvious. This American method 
of food distribution also saves the time and energy of the 
housewife, who is not compelled to queue up unless she gos 
in crowded hours when the checking-out counters are taxed 
beyond the speed of the cashiers on duty. 

The technique of marketing in one of these giant shops 
varies with the neighbourhood and the customer. °I 
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suburban districts the super-markets are built with adjoining 
parking lots, where housewives may leave their cars while 
doing their shopping once or twice a week only. In the heart 
of the metropolis, where land is too expensive for such 
luxury, the housewife shops daily, and carries food home on 
her arm. The city customer often strolls aimlessly round 
the counters, picking what strikes her fancy, putting back a 
tentative purchase on the wrong shelf, fingering the melons 
and pinching the peaches. For her the super-market is a 
social centre and, with her baby riding in the top basket of 
the rolling pair, she avoids going home as long as she can. 
If the market provides music along with recorded incitements 
to purchase this bargain or that, so much the better. The 
problem for the chain store is to balance the economic value 
of the sociable customer as purchaser against her disvalue 
as a blocker of aisles and occupier of space which might 
be used more profitably. Experiments are under way for 
replacing rolling baskets with some system of conveyor 
belts. 


The prepurchase packaging of staple food products in 
small units is now almost universal, but along with its 
advantages go abuses. Weevils seldom appear in packaged 
oatmeal, prunes need no longer be inspected for worms ; on 
the other hand, the housewife who knows what a package 
costs seldom stops to find out what it weighs. The un- 
scrupulous packer may reduce weight, or even size, by a 
considerable amount before she is moved to complain or to 
buy another brand. The prepurchase packing of fresh 
vegetables, fruits and meat is a newer development, and thus 
far not so successful. Potatoes come packed by weight in 
paper sacks, and are ostensibly graded to size, but of this the 
housewife is never sure until she gets home. Oranges are 
sold by weight in string bags, and certain types of spinach 
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are washed at the farm and marketed in transparent bags ; 
the housewife complains of spoilage not discovered until she 
unpacks her purchases. She reaches for the packaged 
perishables because they are convenient, and in 1949 con- 
venience is the added intangible that sells more goods, but, 
according to kerbside gossip, she is not yet convinced that 
they give her good value. The same objection is made to 
the growing practice of packaging fresh meats. Certain 
super-markets cut standardised portions in the morning, wzap 
them in cellophane with weight and price noted, and display 
them on cooled shelves where the housewife may pick them 
up without waiting for the butcher to cut to her order. 
The practice, while not yet entirely satisfactory, is in the 
spirit of the times and there is every reason to expect its 
popularity to grow. 


Each of these super-markets must sell its thousands of 
dollars’ worth of goods a day in order to justify the cost of 
the organisation behind it. They are suppliers to the multi- 
tude, and can only afford to handle items for which there is 
wide popular demand in the neighbourhood they serve. The 
chains which control them cannot be too small or they will 
lose money, too large or they will become top-heavy. If, as 
does the A and P, they not only sell food but also manufac- 
ture, bake, butcher, process and pack, they become 
microcosms of the entire food industry and bring down the 
Government’s wrath. How well they tread these intricate 
paths is shown by the fact that together the chains handle 
39 per cent of all the food sold at retail in the United States. 
Yet they sold that same proportion in 1941. It is still a 
question whether they have reached the limit of the trade 
they can take from the independent shopkeeper who, serving 
a special clientele, develops services and economies of his 
own which enable him to compete with the giants. 
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Invitation 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Limited 
extend to you a cordial invitation to visit 
Stand No. FW.12 at the Business Efficiency 
Exhibition, Olympia, November 9th to 19th, 
where they will gladly demonstrate their newly 
developed range of Typewriters, Accounting 
Machines and Adding Machines, and explain 
their application to the particular requirements 
of your business. 
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American Notes 


Fair Deal Triumphant 


Mr O’Dwyer’s retention of his mayoral chair in New 
York City was cnly one of a series of Democratic victories 
m the municipal elections held all over the country this 
week. Like some of the others, it nailed down the coffin 
of an old-time city machine—in this case Tammany Ha!l— 
and brought the Democratic Party nearer to laying these 
ghosts of its past. But the party’s future was involved in 
the New York Senatorial contest and Mr Lehman’s satis- 
factory majority over his equally respected Republican 
opponent, Mr John Foster Dulles, is hated as a national 
triumph for the Fair Deal and for Mr Truman. This 
victory in the most populous state in the country, which 
last November rejected Mr Truman, will certainly generate 
new enthusiasm for his Fair Deal amongst members of 

ss who must stand for election next year. Senator 
Lehman himself will be one of them. 


He was not an altogether satisfactory standard bearer 
for the Fair Deal ; his support of federal health imsurance 
is as half-hearted as his enthusiasm for the Administration’s 
farm programme. The latter’s vote-getting ability was in 
any case hardly tested in this election, since the Republican 
allegiance of the New York farmer is apparently unshakable. 
But the appeal of the Fair Deal to labour voters was demon- 
strated by the Democratic successes in up-state industrial 
centres as well as in New York City itself, where the 
400,000 votes of the local Liberal Party gave Mr Lehman 
his state-wide majority. The vote was heavy and for this 
labour organisations can, and certainly will, take credit. 


* 


Neither of the two distinguished candidates fought as 
strong or as clean 1 campaign, nor did they put the issues 
as clearly, as might have been expected of them. But 
of the Fair Deal and on its threat to individual bberty. 
There was no trace in his campaign of “ me-tooism,” the 
promise to do the same as the Democrats only better, which 
Mr Dewey offered so unsuccessfully to the voters last year. 
Mr Dulles’s close links with Mr Dewey suggest that the 
latter’s advisers were using Mr Dulles as a guinea-pig, to 

might er dividends. 
ee of hi a who will profit from Mr 


s unhappy party _ fro 
Dulles’s failure are the “ Young Turks,” who maintain that 
to survive the party must offer a positive alternative to the 
Fair Deal. 
Mr Dulles’s defeat may also give 










Business After the Strikes 

Both the steel and coal industries, ed to new 
activity by the need to make up for lost time, will probably 
benefit from the holiday imposed on them by their workers, 


and not even the national economy as a whole seems likely 
to suffer more than a temporary setback. While the Federal 
Reserve Board estimates that industrial output fell during 
October to a lower point than at any time since 1946, this was 
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due almost entirely to the stee! and coal s 
selves. The strikes had certainly not by Newane am 
creased unemployment by the 2,000,000 which the Secretary 
of Commerce had forecast. During the past month the 
general public showed, by its lack of interest in the strikes, 
that it agreed with the President that they did not yet constj- 
tute a national emergency. But this would not have been true 
much longer: this week lay-offs and short-time i 
were becoming widespread, especially in the automobile 
industry, owing to shortages of sicel. 

it is, however, not absolutely certain that business will 
resume its upward climb once it has recovered from its 
hang-over. The strikes have naturally had serious reper- 
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cussions on retail traders (except pawnbrokers) in the steel 
and coal centres, but elsewhere, even before the strikes, 
buyers were not showing their usual autumn exuberance. 
The unseasonably warm weather was becoming a threadbare 
excuse. If buyers continue to dig in their toes, the Christmas 
balloon will not rise very far from the ground this year 
and 1950 will open under a cloud. 

On the other hand, in January ex-servicemen who carried 
life insurance during the war will begin to receive refunds 
amounting to $3 billion. Part of this will have been spent 
im advance, but it should nevertheless do something to 
counteract the taxpayers’ blues that always afflict retail trade 
during the first part of the year. Furthermore, by January 
the automobile assembly lines should once more be flowing 
steadily ; a study conducted for the Federal Reserve Board 
in July showed that demand for new automobiles —_— 
the first half of 1950 was likely to continue at the reco 
rate of 1949. This hardly bears out the widely held view 
that the automobile industry cannot much longer postpone 
its inevitable postwar readjustment. Its success in post 
poning it so far was proved by its profits during the third 
quarter of this year; they were 60 per cent higher than 
in the comparable period of last year, while the average for 
other leading corporations was 18 per cent lower. 
General Motors Corporation is about to distribute $190 
million, the largest sum ever paid out at one ume in 
dividends by an American company. 


* 


Negro Education 


The backwardness of southern education is due net 
only to the low income of the region but to the duplication 
of schools required if white and Negro children are to be 
segregated. Yet nothing is more urgent than better educa 
tion if the south is to make the most of its human resources 
and conquer its poverty. The greatest lack of all is in pre 
fessional and graduate schools, particularly for Negroes. 
Consequently there is much to he said for the plan of 
the southern states to pool their funds in regional colleges 
even though the immediate stimulus was a Supreme oul 
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decision requiring them either to admit Negroes into their 
tax-supported professional schools, or supply them with 

The regional scheme, due to begin this autumn, provided 
for a grant to Meharry Medical Coliege for Negroes, and a 
number of other Negro and white institutions. Each 
participating state is given a quota of students to fill, for 
whom it must pay $1,500 a year in the case of medical 
and dental students, and $1,000 for veterinary students. 
Apparently white as well as Negro students have been 
selected, but they will be segregated according to race. 

The National Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People hotly opposes the plan on the grounds 
that it perpetuates the pattern of segregation, and that it 
flouts the requirement of the Su Court that each state 
provide equal facilities within its own borders for Negro 
students. A test case has now been brought in Maryland 
by a Negro girl who was barred from the Maryland 
University School of Nursing, but given, instead, the oppor- 
tunity of attending Meharry Medical College in Tennessee. 

If the regional college scheme is declared unconstitutional, 
the states will then be confronted with the alternatives of 
admitting Negroes to their white colleges, or of extending 
the dual system into the costly upper reaches of education. 
The NAACP plainly believes that such a choice would bring 
tumbling down the barriers against Negroes, already breached 
in Oklahoma. Attempts to make pitiful Negro schools the 
equal of those for white children are not only astronomically 
expensive but have the ironic result that in some cases the 
Negro schools, being more modern, are not only equal, but 
superior, to those for whites. 


But to establish duplicate graduate schools would not only 
be even more costly, it would involve denuding many of 
the existing 36 private Negro colleges of their staffs. They 
are already losing more teachers than they can replace as 
the States adopt equal pay for white and Negro instructors. 
The problem for the Negro is whether it is better to wait 
for a grudgingly conceded millenium, or to accept a segre- 
gated plan which at least would make an immediate, if 
modest, inroad on the tragic lack of Negro doctors, nurses, 
and dentists. 


* * * 


Cold War in Trade 


The extension of export controls to another 100 strategic 
materials is a reminder that the cold war in trade still goes 
on. The stricter application of “ destination ” controls will 
also guarantee that goods which might strengthen the war- 
making power of Russia do not find their way behind the 
iron curtain via Latin America or the Far East. Nor are 
the steps all negative. Only the day before export controls 
Were strengthened, the Government had permitted the first 
exports of aircraft petrol and lubricants to Jugoslavia, and it 
is intimated that reasonable requests for civil aircraft and 
parts will not be refused. 


Aircraft have been considered war material since April, 
1948, and as such have come under the ban imposed on ship- 
ments to nations in the Russian orbit. The decision to 
exempt Marshal Tito is the latest of the efforts now being 
made to improve Jugoslav communications, inside the 
country, on air routes to Rome and Paris, and on railways 
with Greece. Better transport facilities should not only give 
Jugoslavia new trade opportunities, but might become invalu- 
able in case war ever became an actuality. The new conces- 
sion follows permission to export a steel mill, granted in 
August, that to export oil refining machinery in April, and 
an Export-Import Bank loan of $20 million. 

Meanwhile, strategic considerations have reduced Russian- 

ican trade to a mere trickle. The value of exports 
to Russia fell to $100,000 in August, from $400,000 in July; 
the monthly average in the first half of 1949 was $1,000,000, 
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while in the comparable period for 1948 it was $2,300,000 
a month, The most vital American import from Russia has 
been used for ing steel; and the sharp 
decline in Russian manganese exports in the first half of this 
year suggests that the Russians hoped to use manganese as 
a lever to pry open the American market and resume their 
purchases of machinery. While Russia supplied 27 per cent 
of American imports of manganese in the first half of 1948, 
it provided only 7.7 per cent in the first half of this year. 
When coercion failed, the Russians, perhaps fearful of 
losing their manganese market permanently, tried priming 
the pump ; shipments shot up in July and August, but this 
brought no relaxation of the ban, and the Russians have had 
to be content with turning their fur exports into peaceful 
purchases of cotton, tobacco, and rosin. The ineffectiveness 
of the Russian reprisals is due to the expansion of supplies 
of manganese from India, South Africa, and the Gold Coast, 
which nearly met American needs in the first half of this 
year and are expected tq do better in the last six months, 


* * * 


Feather in the Community Cap 


In October and November, buttonholes, lamp-posts, 
bulletin boards and hoardings all across America flaunt the 
red feather, the symbol of the united charitable appeals that 
are conducted in over 1,200 cities and towns at this time 
of year. The red feather has even followed the Stars and 
Stripes into Germany and Japan. The Community Chests 
are collecting the funds which will next year support over 
14,000 different health, welfare and recreation services. The 
goal is $185 million, nearly half of which will be spent on 
children and young people: That is more than twice the 
amount raised ten years ago and the number of local Chests 
has more than doubled also. A million voluntary workers 
are canvassing 20 million of their fellow citizens. 


The Community Chest has many advantages. The con- 
tributor pays a lump sum once a year, instead of having to 
deal with door-to-door collections, flag sellers and all the 
rest of the charitable paraphernalia. Collection expenses 
are reduced to a minimum. Independent and expert 
examination of the budgets of the various participating 
organisations ensures that their activities do not overlap, and 
that they are neither dishonest, extravagant nor useless. 
Each charity gets its fair share; no longer do epileptics 
go uncared for all the year round while curly-headed orphans 
have a weekly treat. But the standards of Community 
Welfare Councils are sometimes both rigid and unimaginative. 
Nor are all local charities in fact included ; apart from the 
“lunatic” fringe, organisations devoted to ial interests 
are not admitted to membership and the Red Cross has 
in the past always maintained its separate identity. Some 
people respond more generously to spontaneous individual 
appeals than to high-pressured centralised campaigns, espe- 
cially when the latter are conducted with a para-military 
precision and a determination recalling the Sherwood 
Foresters and Indian scalp-hunters who used to wear the 
red feather. 


Contributions from those of independent means are 
usually assessed on their apparent standard of living, while 
wage-earners are asked to give a day’s pay. This is often 
deducted automatically from wage packets, a practice which 
is far from popular with workpeople. Community Chests 
expect to fill their bottom drawers with contributions from 
local business firms. High taxation and the growing coverage 
of government social security schemes have, however, made 
many people feel that they neither can afford, nor need, 
to give so much to charity as in the past. Last year the 
red feather campaigns failed by 10 per cent to reach 
their national goal. But American generosity is no more 
easily discouraged than is American efficiency and both are 
to be found in large quantities under the lids of the 
Community Chests. 
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SWITZERLAND 
NON-STOP 
at reduced fares! 


FLY to your winter sports holiday— 
direct to ZURICH (£24 return) or 
GENEVA (£23 return) by fast modern 
Convair or Viking airliners, also to 
BASLE (£23 return). 

Bookings : British European Air- 
ways, Dorland Hall, $.W.1. BEA 
offices or Travel Agents (no 


booking fee). 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The United States of Indonesia 
(By Our Correspondent at The Hague) 


HE Round Table Conference ended on November 2nd 
_ and Indonesia is free. Somewhere between now and 
the end of the year, probably in December, Holland will 
solemnly transfer its sovereignty over the former Netherlands 
East-Indies to the “ Republik Indonesia Serikat,” or Republic 
of the United States of Indonesia ; it will do so “ uncondi- 
tionally and irrevocably.” Most of the Indonesian delegates 
to the conference have returned home, taking with them a 
draft charter for the transfer of sovereignty, a draft constitu- 
tion for Indonesia and a draft statute for the Dutch-Indone- 
sian Union. What is it they are really taking with them, what 
do they leave behind, and what do they face on their return to 
Indonesia ? 


Of the three documents, two were drafted by the Dutch 
and the Indonesians ; the third, the future Indonesian con. 
stitution, was made by the Indonesians themselves—that is, 
by the Republicans and the “ Federalists.” It was clear from 
the outset thar the main question, the transfer of 
sovereignty, was already agreed ; this being so, the Federalists, 
as the more moderate elements in the future Indonesian 
Republic (and containing many good friends of Holland), 
came gradually over to the side of the radical Republicans, 
so that no less than complete independence was asked for— 
and panied. The outcome was inevitable after everything 
that had happened: the upheaval of the war, a national revo- 
lution, two military actions which failed, and a menacing 
situation in the East in which the West can only hope for 
some success in “ containing ” the Soviets if full indepen- 
dence is granted to the young nations of Asia. 


As far as the transfer of sovereignty is concerned, one 
main question has been left by the conference for further 
settlement: the status of the western half of New Guinea. 
This more primitive territory has never participated in any 
national movement and is, in fact, not yet capable of any 
self-government. The Dutch hesitate to transfer it, as 
another “colony,” to the inexperienced administration of 
Indonesia ; on the other hand Indonesia, for reasons of 
prestige, can hardly leave it in mid-air between Holland and 

onesia. 


Elections Within a Year 


According to its draft constitution, the future Indonesian 
Republic shall consist of “negaras” of which the previous 
republic will be the most important. In the popular assem- 
bly, 75 of the 150 members will be Republicans, and no 
doubt the Republic’s President Sockarno will be President 
of the new Republic too. The federal negaras will be able 
to check part of the Republic’s power in the senate, in which 
each negara will have two members, and in the newly created 
institution of three people from all over Indonesia who will, 
together, recommend a prime minister and a list of cabinet 
Ministers to the President. But the old Republic’s national 
hymn, its red-white flag and its language, the bahasa Indo- 
nesia will be taken over by the new Republic and 
this indicates to what extent the new federal state will, as is 
Usual after national revolutions, be guided by the more radi- 
cal wing. The refusal of the of East Sumatra, at 


the last moment, to initial the draft ree on oan 
ial questions might be a sign of future conflicts 
between the partners in the Federation. General elections 


under a Dutch commander who will 


will be held throughout Indonesia within a year. Then a 
constituent assembly, consisting of a popular assembly and 
a senate, both with double numbers, will draw up a constitu- 
tion to replace the present provisional arrangements. 


The former Netherlands Indies contained a number of 
semi-autonomous states, bound by special treaties with the 
Dutch Government. They were much the same as the 
native states in India and, although the draft constitution of 
Indonesia stipulates that their treaties with the Dutch will 
simply be replaced by treaties with the new Government, 
it is probable that they, like their counterparts in India, will 
tend to associate themselves closer with the new Republic, 


Ties with Holland 


The Dutch-Indonesian Union is set up without the super- 
structure which many Dutchmen had still hoped for. There 
will be no Union ministeries, no executive power of Union 


REPUBLIC OF UNITED 
INDONESIA 





institutions, only a combined arbitration court with three 
Dutch and three Indonesian members to settle constitutional 
difficulties, and a joint conference of at least three cabinet 
ministers from both sides meeting two or three times a year 
as a consultative institution, No aspect of co-operation is 
excluded ; on the contrary, the Indonesians have expressly 
said that they hoped for a larger amount of Union co-opera- 
tion, and many of them have privately intimated that they 
would be glad to see Dutchmen, but preferably new Dutch- 
men without “ colonial ” experience coming to Indonesia as 
technicians and advisers, rather than other nationals. All 
attempts, however, to provide for a return of Dutch politi- 
cal influence have been successfully warded off by the Indo- 


nesians. 


The touchstone of future co-operation is perhaps in military 
affairs. Here, too, withdrawal of all Dutch forces has been 
agreed. In the same breath, however, the Dutch promise 
their help in the organisation of the federal Indonesian army 
and navy; the last hardly exists and apes upon the 
transfer of a few small vessels which the Dutch have promised. 
The Indonesian troops. under Dutch command, the former 
“ Royal Netherlands-Indies Army,” can transfer, if they wish 
to do so, either to the Indonesian or the Dutch forces. (Dutch 
naval help to Indonesia, which will cost the Dutch taxpayer 
a considerable stim, has aroused »much criticism in H -) 

Soerabaya will remain a naval base —_— by the Dutch 
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Duich and appointed by Indonesia. The fact that the com- 
mander is under the orders of the Indonesian Government 
makes the situation less favourable to the Dutch than, for 
example, the Simonstown agreement in South Africa was to 
Britain, although the port might be valuable for Allied opera- 
tions ‘n the event of an armed conflict in the Pacific. 


A sore point at the conference was the division of the debt. 
The Dutch asked the Indonesians to assume responsibility for 
5,800 million guilders, and the Indonesians began by offering 
to take over no more than 3,400 million guilders, The main 
difference was that, understandably, the Indonesians did not 
want to pay for the Dutch military actions. As usual a com- 
promise solution was reached and 4,300 million guilders of 
the debts will be charged to Indonesia. 


One of the most important points is the status of Dutch 
enterprises and estates in Indonesia. The Dutch owners are 
afraid of nationalisation ; the financial and economic agree- 
ment of the conference does nothing to abate this fear, but 
stipulates that there must be a legal procedure and “ previ- 
ously received or guaranteed indemnification.” Somewhat 
more reassuring is the provision that concessions and licences 
for new and existing enterprises and estates can be renewed 
or granted “for such a period and at such a time that these 
enterprises remain or are operable on a sound business basis 
and that the rightful owners are guaranteed continuation.” 
But there is the slightly menacing proviso “ except in those 
cases which are against the public interest inclusive of the 
general economic policy of the Republik Indonesia Serikat.” 
The Dutch must place their hopes on another article 
which restricts the burdens on business to “ reasonable 
limits . . . permitting normal replacements, depreciation and 
reserves and permitting a reasonable profit for the capital 
invested in said enterprises.” 


End of an Empire 


Public opinion in Holland is fairly calm about the new 
situation, if one takes into account that this means the end 
of a historical tie of several centuries. The extreme right- 
wing protests vigorously, and the general public does not 
quite see why the Government should spend so much money 
on help (military and economic, not to mention the expense 
of the whole Round Table Conference) for Indonesians “ if the 
fellows want to be completely rid of us.” Some dissatisfac- 
tion has been caused by the former Dutch civil servants in 
Indonesia getting a guarantee of only two years, but it is 
possible that the Dutch Government from their side will 
greatly extend the period of security. Most people think the 
Cabinet is right in deciding that the agreement, though 
perhaps unpleasant, was necessary anyhow ; some think it 
could have been reached—and would have been better— 
three years earlier ; and it is generally thought that opposition 
rumours in two of the smaller government coalition parties 
will not effect any change in the present policy. 


In Indonesia, however, the situation is quite different. 


Even if a civil war is not a necessary sequel of every national 
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revolution, as some prophets of doom suggest, it is a fact 
that neither the present Republican Government nor the 
future Government of Indonesia have complete and effective 
authority over all the territories and their 60 million inhabj- 
tants. The Indonesian delegates are fortunate in hayj 
“unconditional and irrevocable sovereignty” to bjj 
back home, for with less they would have returned in the 
same position as the Irish delegates of 1922: to face murder 
by their own fellow countrymen. And, indeed, even with 
their present success on paper, murder, or at least grave 
civil unrest, is not improbable. 

Nobody knows how strong the Communists in Indonesia 
really are. On the other hand it is known that the Republ- 
can troops are disorganised and badly disciplined, and Dutch 
military help, even if it is whole-heartedly given, will have 
to be tactfully offered and cleverly accepted if its contriby- 
tion to the restoration of law and order is to be effective and 
lasting. The ordeal is not yet over. Not only has Holland 
lost a part of its economic “ guilder area” which before the 
war brought in between 10 and 16 per cent of the Dutch 
national income—an amount which cannot be compensated 
by any future co-operation, however valuable it may be—but 
Indonesia also, with no more than at the very best a token 
amount of Marshall aid, will have to put its house into order, 
restore its economic system and maintain its independent 
position—perhaps against more powerful influences than 
Holland’s former colonialism. 


Brazil’s Boom in Coffee 


[FROM OUR RIO DE JANEIRO CORRESPONDENT] 


BRAZILIAN coffee prices are soaring to new records. At 
1.320 cruzeiros (over £25) a bag, street sales in Santos of 
“ paper” coffee (for delivery in 1951) prompted a wag to 
declare that coffee would soon be quoted by the bean instead 
of by the bag. Indeed, it is now said here that coffee may 
reach 2,000 cruzeiros a bag. Santos spot prices are nine 
times higher than their lowest in 1940 and almost twice their 
previous highest in 1947. 


Brazilians are watching with understandable interest this 
boom in their major export. Even before it began, coffee 
had risen to half of all Brazilian exports, and 70 per cent 
of all the coffee shipped goes to the United States, earning 
dollars for the Bank of Brazil against cruzeiros which have 
not been devalued. This is important for a country whose 
trading relations with the United States are overshadowed 
by an accumulation of commercial debts believed to stand 
now at $150 million. Real significance attaches to the 
estimate that coffee shipped from October to next June 


(when the crop year ends) may have earned over $500 
million. 


The immediate prospect appears rosy enough, if only for 


a reason on which the industrious statisticians of the inter- 
NN ne 
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national coffee trade scem to agree. World consumption, 
which before the war ran at about 20 per cent below world 
production, is now rated at 73 per cent above it. In the 
Iater-American Coffee Bureau’s estimate for 1949, showing 
consumption at 32} million bags and production at 30} 
million bags (to which Brazil was expected to contribute 
16 million bags), the scales have tipped beyond the 
“statistical equilibrium” for which Brazilians have long 
yearned. American consumption and Brazilian production 
are the important counter-weights ; while American con- 
sumption has grown by at least a half in 10 years, Brazil’s 
postwar production is down, and its stocks of excess coffee 
exhausted. Brazil, which before the war supplied 70 per 
cent of the world’s exportable coffee, now provides 48 per 
ceat. The following table shows the opposing trends. 


Wor_p Propuction AND CONSUMPTION oF CoFFEE BEANS 
(000 Bags of 60 Kilogrammes) 





Production Consumption 

Crop Year* Britain 
Brazil World USA and World 

L-urope 
1936/7.....- 26,359 37,248 | 12,349 11,206 24,886 
19357/8...... 23,579 33,590 12,565 11,948 | 25,472 
1958/9...... 25,300 33,425 13,817 10,819 | 26,727 
1945/6...... 15,266 27,744 20,373 4,350 | 26,500 
1946/7...... 13,965 27,000 19,285 5,500 | 27,000 
1947/8...... 13,353 27,653 | 20,234 7,000 | 29,760 

} 


* The crop year, runs from July 1 to June 30. m= 
Brazil’s excess coffee stocks were the accumulation of 
“ sacrifice quotas ” exacted by the Government from growers 
during and since the war and—after 78 million bags had 
been destroyed between 1931 and 1944—=stored by the 
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National Coffee Department. These stocks, vast if conjec- 


tural, haunted the coffee trade long after the formation, in. 


1940, of the Inter-American Coffee Bureau, which, by agree- 
ment among 15 Latin-American countries producing over 
80 per cent of the world’s coffee exports, was to apportion 
American orders. In stifling cut-throat competition and 
regulating supplies this international scheme showed fair 
success where “ valorisation” loans, floated internationally 
since 1906, had failed. Conjecture on the size of Brazil’s 
excess stocks is now academic, for it is generally agreed 
that they have been liquidated. How they found their way 
into the trade stream may be guessed from the second 
table. This, however, serves mainly to show the direction 
of Brazil’s coffee exports, and the relative importance of 
its American and European customers. 


BRAZILIAN CorFEE Exports 
(000 Bags of 60 Kilogrammes) 








} ; 
Average | Average | Jan.-May 
Destination | 1934/39 , 1940/45 1948 | 1949 

UGR ii ek ans See 8,192 9,456 11,726 4,389 
WGA 5 a pinsecece «spd Se 547 21 108 128 
Belgium & Luxemburg 368 25 1,071 406 
GWOGCM is civ rw ccs cape 549 2A1 279 238 
France 7250) 150.0% 1,523 144 25 215 
Germany-. . és fe. cece 1,296 il 175 183 
TOGA tics baka fen dions 378 27 402 162 
United Kingdom ..... 7 142 1,027 35 


All destinations ...... 14,732 11,371 17,492 6,722 


The United States overtook Europe in 1914 as Brazil’s 
best coffee customer, but Brazilians are hopeful that pro- 
gressively greater purchases (especially by France and Ger- 
many) will accompany European recovery—a prospect for 
the moment dimmed by devaluation if nothing else. Antici- 
pating devaluation, Europe bought heavily in August, and 
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is not expected here to return to the Brazilian market for 
several months. Even Britain, whose heavy 1948 purchases 
were mainly for entrepét trading (now suspended), has this 
year broken all records for purchases from Brazil on domestic 
account, because, it is thought here. of the diversion of Briush 
colonial coffees to dollar buyers. 


Brazilian interest in all these developments is, however, 
tinged with anxiety, and on more than one score. Recently 
in Santos your Correspondent found that the prospect of 
“consumer resistance” from the American housewife was 
causing some heart-searching ; and the effect of devaluation 
on slim European purses is not overlooked. Competition 
from rival producers (Columbia runs to 6,000,000 bag har- 
vests) provoked less conjecture—perhaps a tribute to the 
Inter-American quota system. In Brazil itse'f, where coffee 
drinking is a national institution, the ubiquitous cafezinho 
costs four times more than in 1939, and “consumer 
resistance ” has meant no more than an occasional storm in 
a coffee cup over attempts to push café prices farther and 
faster, for wholesale and retail business here is a ruthless 
servant of inflation. 


Brazi!l’s declining production is the dominant worry. The 
last crop (most, if not all, of which should be cleared through 
the coffee ports by next June) has been tentatively estimated 
at about 1§ million bags, against probably 16 millon last 
year. But, given the persistence of demand, exports for the 
crop-year ending in June may reach 19 million bags (includ- 
ing the remnant of excess stocks). Shipments during the 
July-September quarter, in fact, reached 6,000,000 bags— 
almost a third more than last year—and there is widespread 
doubt whether the coffee ports’ usual carry-over of 3,000,000 
bags will remain next June. 


There is anxiety, too, about next year’s harvest, and it 
seems timely to recall the predictions made by a careful 
American expert in 1946. He thought then that the fazendas 
had moved into the last availabe coffee belt which could be 
economically exploited. Production, he calculated, might 
remain steady for five years, but. unless there was a radical 
improvement in methods of cultivation, or unless railways 
pushed westwards to open up new land, by 1961 production 
would have declined to perhaps a third of its all-time peak of 
29.6 million bags in 1933. 


Production is already down to half that figure, or less, and 
President Dutra’s appearance at a meeting of coffee interests 
underlines the importance attached by the Government to 
the suggested encouragement of more scientific methods of 
planting. A Bill is before Congress to finance planters for 
a three-year period of expanding production, and the problem 
is demonstrably a national one. Tired trees and exhausted 
soils in Sao Paulo (which supplies at least half of Brazil’s 
coffee exports) have lowered that state’s mean annual yield 
to about 1.1 Ib. of coffee a tree—only half of that in northern 
Parana’s newer plantations, which may soon achieve a 
3,000,000 bag harvest. Fresh trees may be counted on to 
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yield a large and a small crop in alternate years, but 
days have gone for Sao Paulo’s older estates, Pa 
plantations take five years to bear. 


Other problems lie ahead. Though estates are 2 
smaller than formerly, labour costs about nine times more 
than in the early thirties and is much scarcer. By and large, 
the fazendeiro system is still feudal, opposed to small land- 
holdings and dependent on the cheapest labour from the 
bottom of the social scale. The trek of rural workers to the 
towns strikes at its roots, and DP immigrants are no solution, 
for it has been proved that they, too, tend to desert from 
the fazendas. In the southern United States the Civil War 
struck a telling blow at feudalistic husbandry, but Brazil 
has had no Civil War. Agrarian reform lies near the heart of 
the growers’ problems—and, indeed, much else in the 
Brazilian economy. But that economy is as resistant as the 
coffee tree itself, and world demand may arcuse a livelier 
response from Brazil than statistics suggest. 


French Fears in Indochina 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


It will be three years this December since the resumption 
of hostilities between the French forces and the Indochinese 
resistance movement, the Vietminh. In the summer of 1946, 
after the Fontainebleau Conference between the French 
Government and the Communist leader Ho-Chi-Minh, then 
recognised as the spokesman of Indochinese nationalism, a 
modus vivendi was signed by the two parties amounting to 
a truce or an agreement to differ. The Fontainebleau agree- 
ment came to nothing, however, and since December of 
that year Indochina has been ravaged by large-scale guerrilla 
warfare. France is compelled now to support an army of 
some 125,000 men in Indochina at a cost to the budget of 
about 90 billion francs, and a once lucrative colony has 
become a serious financial liability. 


Apart from the followers of General de Gaulle who still 
think of direct military reconquest by la France seule, and 
Socialist back-benchers who still hanker after a settlement 
with Ho-Chi-Minh (once probably fossible but now cer- 
tainly out of the question) there is broad agreement among 
responsible Frenchmen that Indochina, that is Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Laos, must be kept within the Union Fran- 
caise and that within this juridical frame Victnam should 
become a viable independent state. Economically, it is 
true that the removal of war-devastated Indochina from 
France’s orbit would make little difference to the present 
day French consumer, whose rice tends to come from Italy 
or the Camargue and whose rubber may also be made syn- 
thetically in Europe. But Indochina also contains large capital 
installations representing individual metropolitan interests 
and provides a livelihood for some 90,000 French settlers 
who have no intention whatever of leaving it of their 
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own accord. Even more important, as a potential 
source of modern industrial wealth, Indochina, which is 
rich in minezais, would undoubtedly be a most serious loss to 
an ideal French economy of the future. 


To maintain French power and influence throughout this 
large and unwieldy — the French Coalition Govern- 
ment has adopted a two-fold policy: it has waged the war 
against the Vietminh with determination and it has given its 
full support to the ex-Emperor of Annam, Bao-Dai, who was 
reinstated (although not as emperor) as head of the new état 
associé of Vietnam—comprising Tonking, Annam and 
Cochin-China—in the spring of this year. This constitutional 
change has since been juridically perfected and letters of 
goodwill have been exchanged between Bao-Dai and the 
President of the French Republic, 


French military strategy has been to hold the big towns 
and the main roads and, in view of the accelerating approach 
of the Chinese Communist armies towards the northern 
border of Tonking, to clear a belt of territory south of this 
frontier. The campaign under General Alessandri in this 
sector has been successful. Nevertheless, no conclusive 
victory over a mobile guerrilla force of some 90,000 fanatics 
operating in the jungle is feasible with the French and 
Vietnamese forces available. French morale is good and 
certainly in the military sphere everything which a relatively 
impoverished metropolitan power can do, is being done. 


The Bao-Dai policy cannot yet be said to have failed nor 
even properly to have begun. The transplanted ex-Emperor 
is attempting, with the support of the able, sincere but rather 
unpopular French, to assume the direction of a new “ paper- 
state” Jacking any kind of administrative coherence or tradi- 
tion. At the same time he is forced, again in company with 
the ex-colonial power from which he is supposedly proclaim- 
ing Vietnamese independence, to conduct an interminable 
war against a national leader with far greater prestige and 
capacity than he himself. possesses and to whom a large 
number of his own 27 million “subjects” are bound by 
conviction or convenience. Even the Catholics have hesitated 
to break with the legendary Ho-Chi-Minh. 


It is also pointed out by some that Bao-Dai’s nationalism 
is effective chiefly to the extent that it is xenophobic, that 
is, anti-French and that it smacks of the Kuomintang, lacking 
the essential “ progressive ideology ” to which the Vietminh 
and all Eastern “‘ freedom-movements ” owe their success. 
The French colonial authorities, never having previously 
tolerated an opposition to their direct administration and 
having thereby for decades thrown Indochinese nationalists 
into the arms of the Kremlin, have created for their suc- 
cessors an almost insuperable problem. Ho-Chi-Minh him- 
self, originally a disciple of the French Socialists, joined 
the Third International in 1921 and since then he has lived 
chiefly in Moscow, and China. Thus it was only at the age 
of over 60 that he, a French subject, first came to have any 
teal political dealings with the French authorities. 


The Indochinese, however, look upon their northern 
neighbours with about as much affection as the French regard 
the Prussians, and this may prevent, at least for a time, a 
union between Vietminh and the Chinese Communists. But 
It is evident that if the Chinese Communists continue their 
thrust into rich South East Asia before trying to consolidate 

hina itself, the Indochinese would be transposed imme- 
diately on to the plane of world-strategy. In the meantime 
direct intervention by the United States in South East Asia 
i; in French opinion, unlikely—partly owing to vague 

ican disapproval of the remnants of “ colonialism ” and 
partly on account of the all too real past losses. Moreover, 
since American aid is at present unlikely, France must be 
careful to avoid giving the impression of soliciting it. For 
any suggestion of an rican liaison would tend further to 
discredit Bao-Dai as a foreign puppet. 

A good index of the intrinsic importance of Indochinese 
Nationalism is perhaps the reserved attitude of Pandit Nehru 
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towards the Franco-Bao-Dai experiment. Nehru stil] clearly 


regards the combination with suspicion, attributing at least 


equal worth to the Vietminh. When, for instance, the question 


recently arose which Indochinese group should be permitted 
to send a delegation to the Far Eastern conference of Ecafe 
now sitting in Singapore, the Indian Government proposed 
that both Vietnam and Vietminh shou'd be received simul- 
taneously. Coming from a government which is already under 
fire from Communist propaganda this pronouncement has a 
certain undeniable weight. It seems, therefore, that so long 
as the Indochinese problem remains domestic in scope, 
French Vietnamese progress must be slow, being the fruit 
of political attrition rather than of physical conquest. 


Fall in Foreign Trade 


None the less, if the war could be localised, it would 
perhaps be possible to embark upon a policy of partial 


Scale Miles 
nn teeememmnenee 
O 30 00 {50 200 





economic reconstruction, although not upon the full develop- 
ment scheme envisaged by M. Monnet’s organisation. At 
present the broad economic picture is that Indochina is 
exporting less than one-tenth of prewar quantities of rice and 
maize. (Since, however, there is now a considerably ter 
domestic consumption, this figure does not a so drastic- 
ally to production itself.) The Tonking mines which 
used to export anthracite to China and Japan are now pro- 
ducing little and exporting nothing. Exports of rubber and 
pepper to France stand at about a half and a third respec- 
tively of prewar totals. The volume of Indochinese exports 
has shrunk from 3,995,000 metric toas in 1938 to 540,000 
metric tons in 1948, while imports have fallen from 490,000 
tons to 351,000 tons. The balance of trade which showed a 
credit of 82 million piastres (= £5,811,000) in 1938 has been 
turned into a deficit of 1,186 million piastres (= 422,919,000) 
(the post-1946 piastre being worth 170 per cent that 
of 1938). 
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The Administration of Israel 


[FROM A TEL AVIV CORRESPONDENT] 


‘THE new Israel administration has been hastily put together 
from bits and pieces, but seems to be working well. The 
secret is that, even under the British Mandate, the new tooth 
was pushing up under the old one. The Jewish Agency, 
the Hagana, the Vaad Leumi, the Histadruth, the Jewish 
civil servants of the Palestine Government, the Municipali- 
ties, each provided a cadre of administrators for the new 
state. Some of the key civil service posts have gone to men 
inexperienced in administration, but their loyalty and energy 
are, of course, beyond question Some were party men, 
others nominees of individual Ministers, others men who had 
worked in the underground movements. In the chaos that 
attended Israel’s birth, there was no time for civil service 
commissions, competitive examinations and selection boards. 
Anyone with any capacity was snatched out of his previous 
job and told to get on with organising the new state. It is 
these men who are now the new administration. They 
have their faults ; but at least they are united in their devo- 
tion to duty. They work extremely hard: none of the posts 
they hold are sinecures. But the machine has not yet been 
run in: there is excessive centralisation, formality and red 
tape ; the amount of time and effort expended in getting 
anything through is enormous. 


Israel is a smal] state—with a population of only a million. 
But many of its citizens are accustomed to an advanced type 
of European government. Their expectations call for the 
employment of a large number of civil servants to operate 
the intricate system of administration that has been set up. 
Some 12,000 Government employees are hard at work in 
Israel today, including teachers, but excluding the army and 
the police. Two thousand seven hundred of them work in 
the Kiriya alone—the Whitehall of Israel on the outskirts of 
Tel Aviv. 


Advance by Trial and Error 


There are only eighteen ministries in Israel today, com- 
pared with the forty departments under the Mandate. This 
reduction in the number of separate umits is an advantage. 
The sub-division of the ministries into branches and divisions 
is neat and orderly. The Ministers form a cohesive Cabinet, 
self-reliant and firmly established. The Cabinet has great 
achievements to its credit and is deservedly popular. But 
in the lower ranks of the civil service there is still a great 
deal of wartime improvisation and muddle, largely due to 
inexperience and the preoccupation of the Ministers with 
matters far more vital and immediate than organisation. 
Advance is by trial and error, a groping towards improve- 
ment, learning the hard way. 
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But the public is unwilling to wait for efficiency. The 
new state was to be synonymous with immediate perfection: 
The state machine is still largely a wartime improvisatigg 
and yet the public demands peacetime service. There jy 
constant grumbling because letters are not answered, because 
decisions are not given at once, because papers are circulated 
from ministry to ministry, because no civil servant is quite 
sure what authority he has got. And as none of them has yet 
received a letter of permanent appointment, few are willing 
to take risks, 


Faith in the Future 


The intensity of work in the civil service is incredible. 
The senior civil servants go all out, at a wartime 
Many are still working ten, twelve, even fifteen hours ¢ 
day. They keep going on endless glasses of hot, weak, milk. 
less tea (about two hours to the glass). Most of them are 
tired out: nearly everyone needs a good rest. 


The administration has a profound faith in the future. 
They are feverishly preparing for the next trial of strength, 
wherever and whenever it may come. The immense problems 
of immigrant absorption and housing depend on long-term 
plans which are only now beginning to mature. There will 
be a time-lag of several years, during which this almost 
intolerable strain will continue. 


Meanwhile, much has already been achieved: the rail 
way has been repaired and trains are running again ; new 
roads have been built, old ones reconditioned and widened ; 
there is vigorous party activity, but no serious political 
tension ; public security is excellent and one can travel freely 
anywhere by day or night. 


But so much more needs to be done. Anyone who arrives 
with any particular knowledge or skill is at once put to work. 
There is great respect for the expert and an almost pathetic 
willingness to learn. The thirst for information, in all ranks 
of the army, for example, is astounding. Everyone is going 
on courses: new training schools are constantly being estab- 
lished, from Signal Schools to Army Medical Services—and 
even schools of Army Administration. 


The Israel Civil Service, though tired, is buoyant and 
supremely self-confident. It is proud of its achievements 
and anxious for recognition of what it has done. Forcign 
interest and approbation is most warmly received. Those 
who wish for better relations with Great Britain point out 
that one way of winning the confidence of Israel would be 
to offer to help in the training of selected members of the 
new Israel Administration in Great Britain in any branch of 
activity where Israel has not yet got the means of training 
locally. In spite of the critical attitude of Israel to the old 
Mandatory administration of Palestine, the British Civil Ser- 
vice in Great Britain is regarded with respect. 
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“Glad you like this sherry 
—ifs South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
_ African wine the other 
aa 


I know. A good wine, but not 
of this quality. 


Precisely, but why the dif- 
ference ? 


Weil, this is a truly representa- 
five South African wine. You 
see, though the Cape has been 
for centuries one of the world’s 

st wine countries. it couldn’t 
compete in Britain with European 
countries until Empire wines got 
@ duty preference twenty years 
ago. That bucked up the South 
African industry. 


But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 


Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experi- 
ment and slow maturing. South 
Africa has done as much in 
twenty years with some wines as 
the Continent has in generations. 


Only certain wines, then ? 


So far. All are good, but not ail 
are fine. The improvement is 
naturally progressive. 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the prefer- 
ence twenty years ago ? 


Now you're delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. 
But in 1860 Mr. Gladstone 
removed the Colonial Preference 
and sent the South African wine 
industry into the wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? 


I hope not. Imperial Preference 
has encouraged the South African 
wine growers to tremendous 
efforts. The British Government 
is not likely to lead such an 
important Empire Industry up 
the garden again. It wouldn't 
€ sense. 


So we can look forward to 
several kinds of really fine wines 
from South Africa ? 


You certainly can, 
and very soon, too.”’ 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD” 





Films and the Future 


WO problems are posed by the reports of the 
Odeon group. First, it is necessary to disentangle 
the figures to decide whether the group’s position is 
merely as bad as appears on the surface—and that is very 
bad indeed. The second is to decide what significance 
the accounts and Mr J. Arthur Rank’s statement which 
accompanies them have for the future of the British film 
industry. The first exercise involves a study of the 
accounts, which is best concentrated on the consolidated 
figures for Odeon Theatres and its subsidiaries. This 
is the operating foundation of the Rank Organisation, 
and here its weaknesses are laid bare. 


The accounts afford an interesting comparative study 
between the ostensible results for the group as a whole 
to June 25th last and the actual results which a sterner 
method of presentation would reveal. For example, the 
profit and loss account shows a “ net loss ” of £746,747, 
compared with a net profit of {4,175,732 for the previous 
accounting period. But the consolidated profit and loss 
account is so overlaid by special credit items that it is 
best reworked on the following lines 


OpEON THEATRES AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Periods Periods 
to to 
June 26, June 25, 
1948 1949 
Z £ 


Trading profits less losses............ 5,908,809 290,890 
Other normal income................ 313,398 272,649 














Total inceme .. 6,222,207 563,539 
Less -— 
NE. Mein ss aa c-h agate cap te 977,653 1,169,779 
Rods Teete .i67658.. ea 40,273 59,584 
Debenture and Bank Interest ...... 1,028,549 1,377,389 
Net Profit or Loss ..................... 4,175,732 Dr.2,043,213 
Taratic ities aes 02 0-0 0.0.0 0,00 0.00008 2,564,085 716,729 
Profits attributable to outside share- 
ei) ee gee ea 941,747 669,780 
Sundry charges less profits,.......... 86,549 98,893 
Transferred ‘to reserve ..........-.0.- 403,660 Nil 
Distributable Prefit or Less ......... 179,681 Dr.3,528,615 
Special Credits :— 
™Non-recurring credit arising from 
; changed basis of film valuation... aaa 1,296,466 
Taxatiog ic sciwgeets cc ccc c ces cpese 54,458 234,837 
Withdrawn from reserves «......... Sad 1,341,494 
Loans waived by Holding Company. : 648,757 
Profit as adjusted........................ 234,149 Dr. 7,06! 
Prefetemce Gividend ...........0ws-+ 90,750 90,750 
Ordinary dividend... ....i.....+00-0. 165, 35,513 
(103% t-£) (3% tf.) 
Drawn om carry forward............. 22,324 133,324 


This table puts a very different complexion on the 
latest figures. On a strict accounting, before bringing 
in — adjustments and credits, the group’s 

unted to. the prodigious sum of £3,528,615, 
pees eT poagenen  ope 179,691 in the 
More than £3,500,0 i i 


in £1,296,466 ; though this item is described as pon. 
recurring, it is, nevertheless, credited in the accounts 
as a part of trading profits. Reserves are raided to the 
extent of £1,341,494, imcluding {£179,642 ironically 
withdrawn from equalisation of repairs account. There 
is a taxation credit of £234,837, from provisions no 
longer required. And, finally, there is a most unusual 
item to appear in a profit and loss account, described as 
“Loans waived by Holding Company after June 25, 
1949” (the date of the accounts) amounting to 
£648,757. But despite these various reliefs and 
adventitious items, there is no credit balance from which 
to meet the preference dividend ; this and the 3} per 
cent tax free dividend on the ordinary shares entail a 
draft of £133,324 on the carry forward. That account 
now stands at a mere £33,010; the group’s revenue 
reserves have been reduced in a year from £1,735,773 
to £248,429. 

The Odeon group, then, is stripped and bare. It has 
emerged from a disastrous year only by pulling out 
reserves and bringing in special credits on the grand 
scale. It will not be able to repeat these devices in a 
second year. Accompanying these sorry figures, there is 
an increase in bank loans and overdrafts from 
£13,589,858 to £16,286,581 (so far from satisfying his 
desire to fund a substantial portion of this bank credit, 
Mr Rank has in fact increased it) and in mortgages, 
debentures and other loans from 18,228,212 to 
£19,981,167. These are tremendous liabilities incurred 
for the making of so little profit. 

The rub of the consolidated assets, however, is the 
value placed on film productions. This is given in some- 
what greater detail than before : — 

ODEON THEATRES AND SUBSIDIARIES 
June 26, June 25, 
1949 





1948 
£ £ 
Film Production :— 

Released films at estimated recover- 

able *welbe ts 2.503. sie 26. ae 6,320,769 
Unreleased and uncompleted films at 

cost less provision for possible losses 

ie ni oe Das Waa ase 3,827,268 
Uy. TIED GT UE oe sc ccc cagn se ace 426,487 

WOU ik air ivedpsctnscsiinintie .<nivgunones 12,431,117 10,574,524 


A year ago, Mr Rank proposed a new method of 
valuing released films. The old method of making esti- 
mates of value was declared to be unsatisfactory, and a 
new system was to be adopted, by which the cost of each 
film was to be written off during the period of its esti- 
mated life. This “more scientific way of valuing te- 
leased films ” has not been put into operation. It 
have meant, if it had been applied last year, that losses 
would have to be carried forward into subsequent yeafs 
—clearly it is.a method which 
surplus from released films over their costs 
tingaget an accruing loss. Instead, the group has fallen 

on the system of estimation which it cf 
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a year ago as being unsatisfactory. Every 
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has been valued at its estimated revenue, after deducting 
costs of distribution. As for unreleased films 


it has been considered desirable to consider the films unre- 
jeased or in process of production at the end of the financial 
year and form some opinion of their potential value at the 
box office in cases where they were sufficiently advanced in 
production to make this possible. A provision has been de- 
ducted from the aggregate cost of these films to cover possible 
losses. 


In the aggregate, film productions have been included in 
the accounts at estimated realisable value, which is less 
than cost. Even here, it must be pointed out that the 
group has already taken credit in its accounts to June 
last for the increased sterling value, resulting from de- 
valuation on September 18th, of accruing film revenues 
from the United States and Canada. 


This is frank enough, though it raises some questions 
about the eventual value not only of the film productions 
but also of “story rights at cost” which stand at 
£426,487. Mr Rank makes no bones in his statement 
about the quality of recent productions ; there are the 
brilliant exceptions (artistically, at any rate) in 
“Hamlet” and “ The Red Shoes.” But 


many of the films we produced were not of a quality to 
ensure even reasonable returns. 


The next question is the effect of this writing-down 
of the value of films on the group’s finances. Mr Rank 
has the following comments to offer on future financial 
policy : 

I realise that the Company has had a serious set-back as the 
result of losses on production and that its resources are greatly 
diminished. I have made a personal contribution to meet 
a difficult situation, but there is a great deal more to be done 
to repair the financial strength of the Company. We believe 
that considerable improvement can be achieved by disposing 
of certain assets which are either non-productive or not 
directly allied to the main activities of the business, but sales 
of this kind can only be effected slowly and then only with 
success when we find buyers who are prepared to pay reason- 
able prices. We intend, however, to pursue this policy, and 
I hope that the results will be reflected to a substantial extent 
in the current year’s accounts. 

It is questionable, however, whether mere jettisoning of 
some of the top-hamper of the group will be enough 
to stave off a much more serious act of financial salvage. 
Clearly the group is not within sight of earning sufficient 
profits to service and redeem its financial obligations. 
Mr Rank’s control rests precariously on the continued 
payment of preference dividends by the parent company 
and the subsidiaries. |The present price of Odeon pre- 
ference shares (gs. despite their full payment) is a better 
Measure of prospects than the more fanciful quotation 
of 9s. 14d. for the 5s. ordinary shares. 


The reports, and the statement by Mr J. Arthur Rank 
which accompanies them, explode beyond question cer- 
tain of the assumptions on which Government policy for 
the film industry has been based. The first of these rosy 
and (it is now apparent) indefensible assumptions is that 
the modest scale of the industry’s production in recent 
years has been a quite temporary manifestation, in some 
Way the result of the war. The shortage of bank finance 
and of risk capital for film-making is also (it has been 
assumed) temporary. Once the Treasury has primed 

pump, the argument runs, and once the industry has 

an effort to restore a sound relationship between 

costs and returns, British films can be produced in grow- 
ing volume on a basis of financial independence. There- 
they can enjoy a high and constantly growing pro- 


1077 
portion of screen time in British cinemas, together with 
a growing export trade. 

It was on these assumptions that the three lines of 
Government policy were evolved. The Films Act, and 
the level of quota fixed under it—beginning at 45 per 
cent, and reduced only with great reluctance to 40 per 
cent for the new quota year—was to ensure that every 
British film enjoyed the largest proportion of screen time 
that the law could enforce. The Film Production 
(Special Loans) Act applied a fund of £5,000,000 to the 
financing of “ independent ” film production—substan- 
tially, to production outside the Odeon group. A com- 
mittee of inquiry into film distribution and exhibition, 
together with a working party on production costs, was 
to help the industry to put its internal economics in 
order. The reports of these two bodies are expected 
during the next few weeks. 


The weight of the effort to meet the quota fell on 
the Odeon group, as the dominant group in production 
and in exhibitions Mr Rank describes the effort, and its 
results, with some frankness, though his account over- 
weights the part played by the period between August, 
1947, and June, 1948, when new American feature films 
were withheld by their producers in protest against Dr 
Dalton’s import duty. He explains that the Odeon group 
expanded its production programme in order to assure 
a supply of films to its §59 cinemas. A settlement “ con- 
cerning which the British film industry was not con- 
sulted” brought the American embargo to an end, but 
—and Mr Rank appears this year to overlook this side 
of what happened—the film producers, with the Odeon 
group in the lead, pressed successfully for a high quota 
in the first year of the new Films Act. The fulfilment of 
this 45 per cent quota required an output of at least 75 
British feature films in the year, and more than half of 
these were expected to come from the Rank studios. 
In the upshot the group did expand its film output 
sharply, and it is largely to this that Mr Rank attributes 
last year’s disastrous trading results: 

It can now be seen that our plans to meet an unexpected 
and critical situation were too ambitious, that we made de- 
mands on the creative talent in the industry that were beyond 
its resources, and that as a result we spread our production 
capacity, in which I still have unshaken faith, too thinly 
over the films we made. 

Allowance has to be made for the possibility that the 
statement does less than justice to the volume of creative 
talent available, and does not look critically enough at 
the failure to mobilise and use those resources. But— 
given the present organisation of the industry—it is plain 
that, once the volume of output is pushed up above a 
quite modest ceiling, quality declines and the loss per 
film increases sharply. This is what the exhibitors, hard 
pressed and embittered by a quota policy which seemed 
not to take their interests reasonably into account, have 
been saying for the past eighteen months ; and Mr Rank 
appears at last to have conceded their point. 


Now that this is cleared up, it is obvious that the 
quota will have to come down. Mr Rank indicates that 
production by his group will continue on a reduced scale 
(between six and ten films in the six months) in the first 
half of 1950, and that production plans will not be made 
beyond next June. If the Odeon group is credited with 
an output of 15 first features in 1950, it seems likely that 
the total first-feature output of the British studios in 1950 
may not be much more than 40 films. This will mean a 
growing shortage of British films to meet the quota. Mr 
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Rank himself indicates that “the time must come when 
compliance with the quota, at least with new films, 
becomes imposs.die ” ; and he has given notice to this 
effect to the Board of Trade. 

The question seems to be whether the quota will be 
brought down im an ordery manner, or will collapse 
through non-observance. In the quota year which has 
just ended, individual reliefs reduced the nominal quota 
of 45 per cent to an effective quota of something hike 38 
per cent ; how far even this figure was in fact observed 
will not be seen until the figures of defaults are pub- 
lished. In the second quota year, which opened on 
October 31st, exhibitors will be forced to rely increas- 
ingly on the clause in the Fifms Act which permits them 
to apply for a certificate of exemption at the end of the 
year. But it seems clear that the present 40 per cent 
figure, even more than its predecessor, will be a “ target ” 
rather than a quota, and the bad legal and moral effects 
of this state of affairs do not need to be explained. ‘The 
Government will not merely have to alvandon its original 
idea of a high quota rising year by year—a necessity 
which the President of the Board of Trade had not faced 
in March, when he spoke of reculer pour mieux sauter. 
If the quota is not to bring the film industry and the law 
into contempt, it will further be necessary to detach the 
flag from the mast and calculate the quota afresh. Such a 
calculation, coldiy and realistically made, would probably 
reach the conclusion that the quota for the next two or 
three years ought to be 224 or 25 per cent. But this 
figure, low as it would be, would have the advantage that 
it could be made effective. 


This is not all that will need to be reconsidered. Since 


Turn in 


= have been signs for some months past that the 
earning of profits was becoming less easy. The 
reports of companies which appeared during the past 
quarter July-September now afford statistical proof of the 
fact. For the first time since the new analyses of profits 
began nearly a year ago, a fall in trading profits is reported 
by 522 companies for the September quarter, from {184.6 
milion to {183.7 million. This, indeed, is not a matter 
for great excitement, but it is significant when it is set 
in conjunction with the trend of earlier quarters. In the 
same quarter of 1948, reported trading profits showed 
an increase of nearly 50 per cent ; the December quarter 
showed an advance of 20 per cent, and in the two suc- 
ceeding quarters there was a further decline in the rate 
of increase to 173 and then 15 per cent. Now there is a 
small fall in profits to add to the score. 

In some quarters this will be dismissed on the ground 
that the decline is small, while the absolute size of 
profits is “ much too high.” It is a matter almost for 
despair that the furnishing of accurate and up-to-date in- 
formation about industrial profits has so little effect on 
this line of argument. There is now clear evidence for the 
first time that the flush of inflationary profits is over—no 
one denies that profits were to a material extent inflation- 
ary in their origin, but they have been damaging not 
because they were “too high,” given the pervading in- 
flationary conditicns, but because high taxation on high 
profits prevented industry from using them for maintain- 
ing its physical assets. Further, it must be remembered 
that the average balance sheet date for the companies 
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nothing has happened to restore the confidence of the 
banks (or of the almost-forgotten race of “angels ”) ig 
film production as an invesiment, the demands OL. the 
Film Finance Corporation are proving heavier than was 
at first calculated by the Government. In conseg 

the {5,000,000 entrusted to the corporation will not go 
as far as was hoped ; and the Government will have jo 
decide within the next few months whether to extend 
the corporation’s lending powers or allow its activities 
to be restricted. In making this decision it will need 
to be borne in mind that—however intelligently and skil- 
fully the corporation discharges its task—the money is 
being put into a risky industry, and that the prospects of 
recovering it are, in the long run, only modest. 

A further decision which the Government is bej 
pressed to make ought not to be made beiore the reports 
of the two bodies at present inquiring into the industry 
have been published and fully digested. The suggestion 
that the production end of the film trade ought to be 
subsidised with funds drawn from the Entertainments 
Duty is not new. It has been considered and rejected 
before, and nothing that has recently happened 
strengthens the case for it. Unsoundness in an industry 
is not by itself a ground for subsidy. Evidence that the 
industry is willing and able to put itself on a proper 
economic basis has still to be provided ; and so long as 
this condition persists, a subsidy would be reckless and 
ill-advised. To say this still leaves unanswered the 
further question, which will arise when the Anglo- 
American Films Agreement comes up for review early 
next year: how can the dollar cost of imported films be 
kept within bounds? 


the Tide? 


which issued their reports last quarter falls approximately 
at the end of March. Nothing that happened during the 
summer rebuts the suggestion that the fall has been 
continuing during the past six months. 


There will be evidence to support this guess in future 
computations of profits in this series. The latest figures 





show that profits, and to a large extent their appropri 
tion, have become static. The 522 companies W 
provided comparative figures last quarter show # 
slight reduction in total income (including investment 
income and other items) to {202.7 million, 

with £203.4 million. tation has again 

i over £25} million, income tax 

(£62.7 million against {68.6 million), contingencies and 
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rovisions rather more ({21.1 million against £18.4 
million) and retained profits £6,000,000 more. Ordinary 
dividends are slightly down, from {21.0 million to 
[20.9 million. ‘That in itself is of no great moment, 
but it does reflect the fact that the trend of profits is 
now working, in addition to voluntary dividend limita- 
tion, as a curb on distributions. 


Detailed figures for the thirty industrial groups whose 

fits are summarised in the accompanying panel will 
be found as usual in this week’s issue of the Records and 
Statistics Supplement. The different trends of the 
broad classes into which these groups fal! are of interest. 
Consumption trades show a distinct setback, for their 
total income has fallen from £84.3 million to {80.7 
million ; on the other hand, income of the capital indus- 
tries is well up, from {£27.5 million to £30.3 million, 
and general industries (chemicals, motors and miscel- 
laneous manufacturing among others) show a relatively 
small reverse from £44.9 million to £44.7 million. The 
textile group has done well, thanks to active exports and 
home trade, for its total 
income has risen by 
nearly £2,000,000 to 
{16.9 million, but vir- 


PROFITS, PROVISIONS, AND DEPRECIATION 
(£'000) 
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accompanying chart shows, for each quarter since the 
beginning of 1948, the contrast between the issued 
ordinary capital of the companies whose reports then 
appeared and the “ real equity ” or “ net worth” which 
their accounts revealed. There is nothing mysterious 
about net worth ; it includes, in addition to the issued 
ordinary capital, all the accrued reserves which belong 
as a matter of right to the ordinary shareholders. It 
shows, in short, the book value of the real worth of the 
equity capital, as distinct from the nominal,value of the 
legal capital which represents this equity. 


As the chart shows, the average dividend even when 
calculated by reference to issued ordinary capital does 
not appear extravagant ; it has varied from quarter to 
quarter (largely because the sample of companies in 
each quarter varies in its character) between 17.3 per 
cent to 12.6 per cent, and in the latest quarter it was 
13.3 per cent. In all quarters (except the first quarters 
in each year) the earnings actually distributed have 
been less than half of the amount which was 
theoretically distribut- 
able. In all probability, 
this would have been 
largely true even in the 


tually the whole of this Reports Published Reports Published absence of dividend 
increase has gone to (2 SPR ert CS | Set ee ee Ee 
swell sie ‘ 522 Companies 2,291 Companies But it is to the other 
a! ie war Cilla esata bcd | pesaoei tae F of lines oa the chart 
-_ } Year } Year | | Year | Year that the critics of high 
observation had sug- | ——— dividends ” should look. 
ted many months | Gross trading profit.......... | 184,629 | 183,681 | 284,059 | 690,773 | 774,370 1,105,732 a 
Bes y Seeatiee teers Seadoo (oi3 21,774 | 12'450 | 20,036 57,839 s <r These express the carn: 


Other current income 
Noa-recurring credits 


ago. The mid-point of 
the notional financial 


1,562} 1,315 1,370 
5,416} 5,232 | 


year to which they relate | 203,300 | 202,678 N25 | 745,593 | 874,004 1,234,298 
SE 1,515 


m0 933 | 8,993 | ings and dividends as a 
6.560 27,848 | 28,953, percentage of the real 
equity—the actual stake 


, Repairs and mainten 2,022 | 6558 7,670; 9,514 : 
sibibs ogo. Obviaig 3p Rexirea aca t SEARY ee} es] see et Ae ee men 
S < : neome tax fexc? | 68,559 | 2, 98,22 . } s e 
tig’ reaction “in the) freee | ast) ote, oes | “Gt | “Bae | ttgamg| holders in the companies 
4 Directors’ 5475 | 98 55¢ J i 
rdinary h rk Adpitaisteidion charges, ete. .. ili 3,848 | 4,125} 26,648 39,488 reporting each quarter. 
0 ) S Pa ahi ets, Contingencies, provisions, etc. . — t wae f 172 Here the results are very 
even since evaiuation : : diff ren ’ 
occurred rests on a Minority share in profits 3,2! 3,196 4,325 | 7,257 | . t. E ernie & s 
: a Profits retained by subsidiaries si ee ‘oes po reckoned asa percentage 
? Debentrre ? ese. ' 9 , i é 
ie ot teh about oe Praleeanen dividends. 7,978 | 10,237 | 37,492 | of net worth have been 
Soy OF later ROCtOrS © Ordmary dividends 20,996} 20,875 , 30,002 | more modest and on the 


British industry to 
maintain their profits 
during the course of the 
coming year. 


Since this new series of investigations into industrial 
profits began in The Economist of January 15th last, 
sufficient material has accumulated to throw important 
light on the real earnings and dividends of industrial 
companies. The cry that “dividends are too high” 
usually rests on the fallacy of comparing the gross divi- 
dend paid with the issued ordinary capital of selected 
companies. In this sense, the Woolworth dividend is 
“too high” because (before the bonus issue) it was at 
the rate of 70 per cent whereas the dividends of, say, 
Turner and Newall or Tube Investments are “ lower,” 
because the gross rate calculated by reference to the 
issued capital is smaller. The oportunity for removing 
the source of this fallacy has now passed, since bonus 
issues have again been suspended (thus admitting the 
further fallacy that such issues represent the free distri- 

of millions of pounds from the coffers of 
industry). 

But at any rate the facts can now be established about 
the true rate of industrial earnings and dividends. The 


Revenue reserves 2,019 | 10,506 
Brought in (parent coy.) ..... | 2, } 32,099, 39,797 | 
Carried forward (parent coy). | 32,099 | 36,850 





29.437 | 49,508 | 
| $28,945 | I 
46,000 | 148,957 | 173,309 


? 


whole more stable. The 
latest quarter’s figure is 
12.2 per cent, and the 
range for earlier quarters 
has been between 12.7 per cent and 15.4 per cent. And 
finally, when dividends paid are expressed as a percen- 
tage of net worth, it is obvious enough that they are not 
“too high.” Since the first quarter of 1948, the per- 
centages have been 9.4, 6.7, 6.0, 5.8, 8.4, 6.0, and, in 
the latest quarter, 5.3 per cent. 


The sole purpose of this article, as of earlier articles 
in this series, is to get at the facts about profits. There 
is no magic in the figures ; anyone with the resources 
and energy to analyse nearly 3,000 company reports 
which appear each year will reach the same conclusions 
if he follows accepted accounting methods. There is 
no excuse after the passing of the new Companies Act 
for arguing about profits without reference to the facts. 
The facts are now known ; the results quarter by quarter 
are consistent and are clearly free from any bias or major 
error. It would be a relief if, in the next debate on 
profits, some of the Labour back-benchers who make 
a hobby of the subject might arm themselves with some 
acceptable evidence. 
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Pakistan at Par 


T= divergence of policy between Pakistan and India 
about devaluation has disrupted trade between the two 
dominions. Despite the palpable damage which is being 
done to each of them, there is no sign of any rapproche- 
ment. Each professes its intention to pursue an 
independent exchange policy, despite the fact that the 
two new dominions form an integral economic unit. 
Pakistan nurses its injured pride, and feels that India 
broke its undertaking not to alter the exchange rate 
between the two dominions except “after due notice 
and mutual consultation.” To follow India’s example 
would have meant condoning the breach. 


Political arguments apart, however, Pakistan had 
good economic reasons for maintaining the parity of 
its rupee with the dollar. These reasons can be broadly 
summarised under four heads. First, Pakistan’s balance 
of payments with the rest of the world, including the 
United States, is favourable. Secondly, Pakistan has 
embarked on a programme of industrialisation and 
therefore needs to import capital goods as cheaply as 
possible. Thirdly, the Pakistan Government believes 
that its exports (and again particularly those to hard 
currency markets) have an inelastic demand; they 
certainly have an inelastic supply. Finally, Pakistan 
wants to bring about a fall in domestic price levels. 


These contentions can to some extent be tested by 
figures. Unofficial figures of Pakistan’s seaborne trade for 
the first full year of independence (April, 1948, to 
March, 1949) show that total imports amounted to 
Rs 109.4 crores (£82.3 million at the old rate) while 
exports of domestic produce totalled Rs 85.6 crores 
(£64.3 million). In addition Pakistan exported Rs 6.1 
crores of foreign merchandise. This unfavourable 
balance on seaborne trade was more than offset by a 
surplus on trade across land frontiers. On this trade 
there are no figures, but it is reliably estimated at 50 
per cent of Pakistan’s total trade. Pakistan has a trade 
deficit with practically all countries, but its surpluses 
with India and the United States produce a net balance 
in Pakistan’s favour which has been estimated at Rs 72 
crores (£54 million) for 1948-49. Even if trade with 
India is excluded, Pakistan’s total seaborne exports 
(domestic and foreign) during its first year exceeded its 
imports by some Rs 5.5 crores. From the balance of 
payments standpoint, there was no need for Pakistan to 
devalue its currency in terms of the dollar. As for imports 
of capital equipment into Pakistan, machinery and 
vehicles together represented less than one-tenth of 
total imports. The total was about {£8,000,000, supplied 
by the United Kingdom and the United States. By not 
devaluing the Pakistan rupee, the cost of American 
goods in rupees remains unaltered while British goods 
become cheaper. True, a relatively larger amount of 
sterling funds would now be required to set up a new 
factory in Pakistan than before September, but the 
sterling return on these invested funds will increase 
correspondingly. The position for United States in- 
vestors is, of course, unaltered, but American investors 
show no eagerness as yet to embark on new projects 
in Pakistan. 

On balance, then, the argument that devaluation 
might have impeded industrialisation holds. What now 


of the future course of Pakistan’s exports ? Raw cotton 
is the largest item in seaborne trade, worth Rs 38 crores 
(£28.5 million), followed by jute, which amounted to 
Rs 24.8 crores (£18.6 million). These two items 
accounted for over 70 per cent of Pakistan’s seaborne 
exports in 1948-49. A considerable quantity of cotton 
and jute also goes across the land frontier to India: 
some of the jute is, of course, exported from Calcutta 
The remaining exports include hides and skins, tea, 
wool and cottonseed. The price for cotton is closel 
determined by American prices. But Pakistan should 
have little difficulty in disposing of its crop without 
having to reduce its price to compensate for the de- 
valuation of sterling. It may no longer command a 
higher price than the American equivalent as it has 
done in the past, but, whatever happens, Pakistan will 
still be an important source of sterling cotton. The 
rupee price of tea might decline, for a large part of 
the crop has been sold to Britain at a fixed sterling price, 


The real problem is jute. The sterling price has risen, 
but certainly not by 44 per cent. Reports from Pakistan 
quote jute as selling now at between {£113 and {116 
a ton compared with about {£100 two months ago. For 
the Pakistan grower, this means a considerable fall in 
price in his own currency. The demand for jute is 
sufficiently inelastic to absorb the increase in sterling 
prices without much affecting purchases. In the United 
States, Pakistan’s main market for seaborne jute, the 
price of jute has fallen considerably, partly because of 
the lower rupee price and partly because baling charges 
and transport charges to Chittagong are now also lower. 
But two important questions need to be answered. First, 
will the Indian mills be able to buy jute at the new price 
—that is, if they are allowed to buy? And, if not, 
would Pakistan be able to sell this important part of 
its Output to other markets ? There would be no short- 
age of prospective purchasers, even at £116 a ton. Jute 
shipments to markets other than India have been 
severely restricted since the war, and although substi- 
tute packing materials have appeared, there is still a 
strong demand for jute manufactures. The main 
problem in these extreme circumstances might be to 
ship the entire Pakistan crop through Chittagong. 


If, therefore, Pakistan’s position could be considered in 
isolation, a reasonable case could be made out for the 
decision not to devalue in line with the Indian rupee. 
But isolation is impossible, simply because of the problem 
of the long land frontier with India. Some 60 per 
cent of Pakistan’s total imports (including land-borne 
imports) come from India and three-quarters of ifs 
exports go there in return. Broadly speaking, Pakistan 
sends India raw materials and foodstuffs—jute, cotton, 
hides and skins, potassium nitrate, grain and rock salt— 
and po yes - vane manufactured goods—cloth, yaft, 
iron and steel, coal, tyres, ,» paints and 
Pakistan could get these ae egal from outside 
countries (provided its ports could cope with the traffic) 
than India could get the raw materials which hitherto 
have been bought from Pakistan. But Indian mani 
facturers could do without the Pakistan market for 4 
longer period than Pakistan agriculturalists could d 
without the Indian market for their raw mat 
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In the past, trade between the two dominions has not 
been subject to any stern control. Before sterling was 
devalued, there was no exchange control between them 
and no restrictions on the transfer of funds, either on 
current or capital account, from one dominion to the 
other. Quantitative restrictions and tariffs on merchan- 
dise trade, however, did exist, together with a ban on 
inter-dominion traffic in bullion and (after March, 1949) 
in Indian currency notes. Where these restrictions 
applied to the import of heavy equipment or raw 
materials used by large concerns, they were to some 
extent effective ; but applied to consumer. goods sold 
in the bazaars or to Indian currency notes they largely 
failed because of the impossibility of keeping a watch 
on the long land frontier. In fact, in many of the fron- 
tier villages, where normal husbandry has been made 
impossible by the axe of partition, smuggling has become 
a form of employment in which all the inhabitants, 
including the police, have acquired a vested interest. 


This rampant smuggling ensured that, even after the 
imposition of the ban on the export of Indian curren 
notes to Pakistan, a large part of India’s deficit wit 
Pakistan continued to be financed by an outflow of notes. 
Up till June 30, 1949, the Reserve Bank of India was 
obliged to transfer fixed proportions of its various types 
of assets to the State Bank of Pakistan against the 
repatriation of Indian currency notes. Since part of 
these assets was held in gold, Pakistan has, in effect, 
been a hard currency country from India’s point of 
view. Since June 30th, however, this obligation to 
honour repatriated Indian notes in specie has lapsed. 
Settlements between the two dominions should now be 
carried through in accordance with the Payments Agree- 


it helps both wags 


The Westminster Bank provides a service to both 
exporters and importers that covers all aspects of 
foreign trade. As the volume of post-war exports 
increases, a number of people inevitably enter 
into foreign business for the first time, and it was 
for such people that the Westminster Bank issued 
their booklet on The Foreign Business Service of 
the Westminster Bank. The booklet describes some 
of the problems of overseas trade and gives an 
account of the services that are provided by the 
Bank to meet them. Ask for a copy 
at your local branch 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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ment of June, 1948, whigh provided for the extension 
of credit from one dominion to the other up to a limit 
of Rs 15 crores and, thereafter, for sterling: transfers 
between the two dominions at the Bank of England. 
Before devaluation, however, it seemed quite probable 
that some payments at least would not be made in this 
formal manner but would continue to be financed by 
the direct (and illegal) transfer of Indian currency notes, 
which—in view of Pakistan’s active balance with India 
—would presumably tend to be driven to a discount in 
unofficial dealings. 

What happens now ? If India were to accept the 
new exchange rate of Indian Rs 144= Pakistan Rs 100 
and were not to intensify its import restrictions at the 
frontier, Pakistan’s active balance with India would 
probably increase. Most of India’s iho from 
Pakistan obviously consist of taw materials or food- 
stuffs for which the demand is likely to be ‘inelastic, so 
that India’s total payments to Pakistari—in ‘terms of 
Pakistan rupees—should certainly not decrease. Although 
Pakistan’s imports from India would inctease in’ volume 
if trade were carried on ‘at the new exchange rate, it 
seems unlikely that this increase would approach the 
44 per cent which would be needed to keep Pakistan’s 
payments to India (in terms of Pakistan rupees) up to 
the pre-devaluation level. If all external and political 
factors could be excluded, therefore, it might be expected 
that free trading would tend to drive the Indian rupee 
to a discount against the Pakistan rupee, reckoned on the 
new exchange rate. Obviously, political considerations 
cannot be excluded. India has apparently accepted the 
Pakistan decision not to devalue as a declaration. of 
economic war. Restrictions imposed on all dealings 





Makers of motor cars, paper and cotton goods 
Sellers of carpets, machine tools and chemicals 

Buyers of wool, wines and honey 
All businessmen can learn more about their markets in 
Australia and New Zealand from the Bank of Australasia. 
Current information is available on products required, 
or goods available for export. Advice can be given on 
opportunities for investment and on all shipping problems 
by the Overseas Department of 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
MANAGER : G. C. COWAN 
Head Office : 4 Threadneedle Street, London, B.C.2 
Strand Branch : 263 Strand, London, W.C.2, (Opposite Australia House) 
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across the frontier since Sepsember 18th have brought 
open trade between the two dominions to a standstill. No 
doubi some trade will soon be resumed, but India seems 
determined that this will be kept to a bare minimum until 
the exchange position is clarified—by which India 
apparently means until the Pakistan Government beats 
the retreat. 

Although Indian consumers (and particularly Indian 
factory owners) are likely to be hard hit by the standstill 
on imports from Pakistan, it is possible that Pakistan 
might suffer more during this period of trial. There are 
three reasons for this view. First Pakistan exporters and 
parucnlany the jute growers of East Bengal would have 

sen reduced to a state of penury, had not the Pakistan 
Government decided to buy all surplus supplies of raw 
jute. Secondly, if the legal ban on trade remains, Indian 
exports will probably be easier to smuggle into Pakistan 
than Pakistan exports will be to smuggle into India. 
Thus, India might have an active balance with Pakistan 
for the first time in its history, owing to the impossibility 
of enforcing trade restrictions. Finally, so long as the 
trial of strength lasts, some transfer of capital from 
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Pakistan to India must be expected, simply because of 
the lack of confidence in some quarters in Pakistan's 
ability to hold the current rate. It is impossible to say 
that this is happening yet, for the first quotations on th: 
Calcutta black market of Indian Rs 112 to Pakistan 
Rs 100 would seem to be too low to entice new capital 
from Pakistan. 


To sum up, if the exchange rate between the two 
rupees were to be determined by economic considerations 
alone, the present official parity of Indian Rs 144= 
Pakistan Rs 100 would probably not be an overstatement 
of Pakistan’s economic strength. But the events of the 
last eight weeks have shown that the decision on the 
new exchange rate will not be determined solely by the 
arbitrament of economic forces. It wilt depend to a 
real degree on the relative willingness of the two Govern- 
ments to impose suffering upon their people by a stand- 
still of legal trade, on the ability of smugglers on both 
sides of the frontier to breach imperfect economic 
defences and on the odds laid by speculators in both 
countries on the outcome of economic war. 


Business Notes 


A’ Painful Week 


Gilt-edged stocks go from bad to worse. This week 4 

r cent Consols, redeemable from February 1, 1957, have 
lien well below the “ big figure.” They stand at present 
no better than 98}, including 14 points of interest, and yield 
£4 1s. 11d. per cent flat. Thus the 4 per cent level has been 
established with a vengeance for the one-way option stocks. 
War Loan (£3 19s. 4d. per cent flat) and 34-per cent Con- 
version ({3 19s. per cent) are virtually on a 4 per cent basis, 
with Old Consols and “ Daltons” only a shilling or two 
better off. Those investors who have still to receive their 
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Gas Stock have seen with dismay the further fall to 83}— 
a 17 per cent loss to which they have been exposed without 
means of redress. Each fall brings its crop of surmise whether 
the market has touched bottom, but so far the momentum of 
the market has swept aside all such hopeful speculation. It 
seems daily more defenceless and punch-drunk. 
Certainly, it is impossible to argue from the economic and 
political background that there are good grounds for sup- 


posing that the rise in interest rates will soon be checked by 
natural forces and returning confidence. The break in gilt- 
edged is part of a pattern of doubt about the adequacy of 
economic policy to meet the economic crisis. It fits into 
the general backgrouad of falling savings and rising inflation 
at home. It is at one with the widening discount at which 
free sterling is quoted in foreign centres—a discount which 
now ranges as high as 6 per cent, only cight weeks after the 
pound had been devalued to what was ostensibly a low rate. 
It accords, too, with the rising premium (now 21} per cent) 
which investors are prepared to pay for dollar securities in 
London. 


The Prime Minister claimed at the Lord Mayor’s banquet 
on Wednesday that the cuts recently announced in expendi- 
ture and investment were “about right” and that in other 
countries there was a juster appreciation of the magnitude: 
of the Government’s efforts to put the economic situation in 
order. It can hardly be said that this view is reflected by the 
arbitrament of either the gilt-edged market (where some 
foreign selling appears to be going on) or in those vestigial 
free exchange markets on which it is possible for foreigners 
to deal in sterling. The danger which the market appre- 
hends is that the advantages which looked so powerful at the 
time of devaluation are being rapidly dissipated by the in 
adequacies of economic policy to make devaluation effective. 
These doubts spread well beyond the confines of the gilt- 
edged market. On Wednesday, the Financial Times index 
of industrial ordinary shares touched 100, from which it 
started in July, 1935. In the fourteen years since the index 
began, the general level of prices has risen two and a-hulf 
times. Gone are the claims for equities as an automatic 
hedge against inflation. As for the ordinary shareholder's 
view about devaluation, the fall of ro per cent in the inde 
since September roth surely tells its own story of rapid 
disillusionment. 

* * ® 


Anomalies in Short Bonds 


Meanwhile, a distinctive feature of the gilt 
market’s further demoralisation is that this time the coll 

in values of medium and longer dated stocks has not # 
the short bond market unscathed. Previously, the market 
for shorts had stood in splendid isolation ; indeed, 

the slight easing of prices this week, yields on ail the “ mode) 
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market” securities are, even now, perceptibly below their 


kevels on the eve of devaluation. In consequence, the spread 
in the yield structure from shorts to longs has been widened 
drastically in these past eight weeks. For example, the 
margin between the redemption yield (to latest date) on 
National War Bonds, 1951-53, and on Transport Stock (to 
1988) was {1 2s. 9d. per cent on September 16th, but is now 
{1 11s. This widening of the spread of yields arises partly, 
of course, from the fact that the very influences which are 
causing a flight from longer dated securities tend to some 
extent to generate a demand for shorts—for not all investors 
can afford merely to switch from longs into cash. 


The basic reason, however, for the stability of the shorts 
is their close relationship to the technical structure of money 
market rates ; and these, of course, still remain at the low 
jevels to which Dr Dalton reduced them in 1945. Obviously 
fearing the budgetary repercussions of any rise in the cost of 
financing the floating debt, Sir Stafford Cripps has recently 
declared that “on the balance of considerations there is no 
advantage to be gained by raising short-term money rates.” 
There is, in fact, room for argument even about the proposi- 
tion that low rates ought to be maintained upon the floating 
debt ; but, apart from this, there is the further consideration 
that, if the authorities are guided by precedent, a stabilisation 
of Treasury bill and TDR rates would involve stabilisation 
of other rates—such as those on bank advances—an increase 
in which may be definitely desirable. 


x * * 


Differential Money Rates? 


Recognition that the vested interest of the Treasury in 
the |-§ per cent rates for floating debt is likely to impede 
any effort to remove the growing anomalies in the whole 
structure of rates has led this week to a discussion of some 
novel proposals. To break the deadlock, it is suggested that 
a substantial portion of the floating debt at present held by 
the banks should be converted into permanent debt in their 
hands, at a fixed rate of, say, 4 per cent, on the analogy of 
the funding of the Government’s debt to the Bank of England 
in the eighteenth century. The objective of this operation 
would be to ensure that for a fixed but substantial proportion 
of its borrowings the Treasury would pay only a very low 
rate, while for all other borrowings it would pay a varying 
rate determined by the natural conditions in the money 
market. 


If there were no other way of achieving this second objec- 
tive, the scheme might be worth consideration. But, surely, 
faith in the principles of a freely functioning money market 
has not been so utterly destroyed that in order to restore 
any freedom at all it is necessary to adopt an arbitrary and 
inflexib'e device which is repugnant to those very principles. 
A funding of this kind would be a pure expedient which 
would penalise the banks without offering them any quid 
pro quo. In effect, the banks and bank shareholders would 
be paying a subsidy to the general body of taxpayers. If 
the authorities wanted to impose some differential control 
of bank profits, there are more flexible and less objectionable 
ways of doing it than this. Oddly enough, the principal 

ical device available for the purpose—namely, the 
Practice of borrowing from the banks on Treasury deposit 
receipts—is at this very moment being progressively whittled 
down by the welcome policy of the Treasury of switching 
ts borrowings from TDRs to tender bills. 


* * x 


Capital for Local Authorities 


The Economist has for some weeks been pressing for the 
raising of the rates at which local authorities can borrow from 
the Public Works Loan Board. These have long been out of 
touch with the market rates at which the Government would 
Itself be able to borrow. In particular, loans with a life of 
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more than 15 years can be obtained at a rate of 3 per cent. 


The full schedule of rates is given below, with comparative 


rates on Government stocks of similar life: 
Yield 
PWBL Loans Per cent Government Stocks percent 
5 years or less ............ 2 2} per cent Nat. 
War, 1952-54 ... 2.36 
3 per cent Savings, 
1955-635 =v... 3.43 


3 Lae digkelagh Ghee 3.67 
A eeeeeeeecee 23 per cent Treasury 

Stock, after 1975 3.86 
On Friday of last week the Agricultural Mortgage Cor- 
poration faced the facts of the market and raised its loan 
rate from 3} per cent to 4 per cent. It has long been obvious 
that the Public Works Loan Board should raise its rates. In 
a written answer this week, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated that the rates at which interest is charged on issues 
from the Consolidated Fund to the Local Loans Fund must, 
by virtue of a Treasury direction, “ correspond as nearly as 
possible with the rates charged to local authorities.” This 
certainly puts the cart before the horse. First, fix the rate 
to the local authorities ; then adjust the rate on Consolidated 
Fund issues to that rate ; and finally disregard any disparity 
between the rate charged on issues and the rate which would 
have to be paid if the Consolidated Fund were to attempt to 
replenish its resources by new borrowing on the open market. 


Here, at any rate, is a positive source of encouragement to 
local authorities to borrow as quickly as possible and as 
much as possible. There is plenty of evidence that the 
authorities (as is only sensible) have been filing their applica- 
tions for loan sanctions in great haste in recent weeks. What 
they are doing, in effect, is to obtain an advance lien on 
physical resources to become effective when they come to 
spend the money. In the June quarter, sanctions for local 
authority borrowing totalled {£92} million, and in the first 
quarter of this year nearly £973 million. The annual rate 
for the two quarters was, therefore, roughly £380 million, 
whereas the total sanctions for the twelve months to March 
last (even including the heavy January-March quarter) 
amounted to £314 million. Thus nearly one-fifth of the 
gross rate of investment expenditure is now being financed 
at quite unrealistic rates of interest. 


There is a further point, which leads to an extraordinary 
conclusion. A personal borrower can obtain a loan at 3} 
per cent from his local authority (if it is working a scheme 
under the Housing Acts) to purchase a house. Here, surely, 
there are useful opportunities for profit if he has funds of his 
own. He can finance his house purchase at 3} per cent and 
invest his own funds in, say, 3 per cent Savings Bonds 
1965-75, making a turn of about half of one per cent per 
annum. Is there not something seriously wrong with an arti- 
ficial structure of interest rates which enables the ordinary 
borrower to do better for himself than the Government can 
borrow on its own account ? 


5-15 years 


Over 15 years 


Finance and Investment 


Cables Discussions 


Neither the board of Cable & Wireless (Holding) nor 
the stockholders committee opposing the scheme of recon- 
struction have advanced their cases much further in 
announcements and circulars issued this week. Sir Edward 
Wilshaw’s personal letter to stockholders purports to explain 
the scheme in words of one syllable ; but in aiming at sim- 
plicity it has actually magnified one untenable 
which was advanced in the last week’s presentation of the 
scheme: 

You will see that not only will your nominal capital 
have been increased two three-quarter times from {£100 
to £275, but your gross income will have been increased 
nearly two and a half times from £4 per annum to {9 15s. 
per annum. 
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This will convey to the stockholder of simple mind that he 
is to receive some sort of free gift of capital under the scheme 
as well as a higher gross income. 


To write in this strain can only confuse the uninformed and 
irritate the knowledgeable stockholder. The facts are simple. 
It is possible to sell the ordinary stock in the market at 232 
and to reinvest the proceeds to obtain, with equally good 
security, an income as high and coaceivably higher than the 
prospective income on the combined holding cf Savings Bonds 
and new Cable & Wireless ordinary and preference stocks 
which the directors offer. In the event of liquidation of the 
Holding company, can it be doubted that the ordinary stock 
would be worth substantially more than 232 ? 

Even at this late stage, it seems necessary to emphasise 
that the market price of Cable & Wireless (Holding) ordinary 
stock during the past year has risen because it has been dis- 
counting an ultimate gross return of the order of £9 15s. 
from the distribution, in some form of other, of the com- 
pensation received for the operating subsidiaries and from the 
equity in the Holding company’s investment portfolio. 
Sir Edward waves no magic wand. It would be better to 
drop all reference to “nominal” capital gains from any 
assessment of the reconstruction scheme. All that is being 
offered is an option to stay invested on the basis of a four 
per cent yield, at the expense of forgoing a real capital 
advantage from the realisation and distribution of the 
company’s assets. 


Opposition from Stockholders 


The Stockholders’ Committee, though strong in its oppo- 
sition to the scheme, has not made the most of its opportuni- 
ties. Sir Edward Wilshaw rebuts the first argument in 
favour of liquidation cited in the committee’s circular—the 
claim that the substratum of the company has disappeared— 
by referring to the company’s Articles which provide for 
carrying on the business of investment. That, however, is a 
matter which in the last resort only the Courts can decide. 
The circular is on stronger ground when it maintains that in 
a liquidation the ordinary stock might receive as much as 
£315 in cash or securities for each {100 nominal of stock. 
The committee is unimpressed with the performance of the 
board of Cables and Wireless (Holding) as investment 
managers since January 1, 1949, for it points out that depre- 
ciation of investment values has occurred to the extent of at 
least £ 2,100,000, equivalent to £30 per {£100 ordinary stock, 
of which {25 per cent arises from the fall in gilt-edged hold- 
ings. 

Whatever the justification for this opinion—it may be that 
liquidation at a satisfactory price of all the Savings Bonds 
received as compensation was impossible since, it is under- 
stood, they have been more or less on tap to the market—the 
committee make only a subsidiary point of criticising the 
estimated cost of running the proposed investment trust. 
Compared with the cost of running other established trust 
portfolios of comparable size, the proposed charge for man- 
agement of the Cables portfolios can only be characterised as 
exorbitant. In a press interview this week, Sir Edward 
explained that this was an outside figure, and that in practice 
the cost would probably be very much less. At the same time 
he appeared greatly to overcall the difficulties of liquidation 


which might arise through legal obstacles and disturbed 
markets. 


On the question of delay in a liquidation it would, at least, 
be possible, as the committee points out, for the liquidator 
to make an immediate distribution of the Savings Bonds for 
which the scheme itself provides. As for the remaining 
holdings of the company, there are unquoted stocks in three 
investment trusts in Rhodesia and South Africa; an unquoted 
investment in Rhodesian Breweries, and a mixed holding of 
South African gold shares. At any rate, this last element in 
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the portfolio would not be difficult to sell under present cog. 
ditions. But the board is quite obviously in no mood to let 
go the reins. That is clear quite apart from the relative 
advantages of liquidation, It remains to be seen if the cam. 
paign to throw out the proposed scheme—a 75 per cent 
majority of the ordinary stockholders is required for its 
acceptance—is successful. One key to the decision may be 
the action taken by the board of Globe Telegraph Troy 
which holds 15 per cent of the ordinary stock of Cables and 
Wireless (Holding). 


* * * 


Financial Talks with Sweden and Portugal 


It is becoming increasingly clear that Treasury aad 
Board of Trade missions are likely to find the negotiation of 
trade agreements for 1950 a formidable task. The problems 
are well illustrated by the fate of the current agreements with 
Sweden and Portugal, with which preliminary talks started 
this week. Under the current agreement with Sweden 
the largest European buyer of British exports, Swedish 
sterling balances were expected to fall from £25 million 
to £10 million in the course of the year ; it now transpires 
that they have risen from {£25 million to £40 million, 
In part this has been due to two factors outside Britain’s 
control. First, the Commonwealth, and in_ particular 
India, has bought more from Sweden than was originally 
anticipated. Secondly, Sweden has made use of the 
transferable account system to accept payment for some 
of its exports into South America, Denmark and Holland in 
sterling. Despite their reluctance to hold sterling, the 
Swedish authorities have evidently preferred exports paid for 
in sterling to no exports at all. But part at least of the rise 
in Sweden’s sterling balances is due to the fact that 
“inessential ” British exports have failed to establish them- 
selves in the Swedish market. Import quotas for iron and 


TRADE WITH SWEDEN AND PoRTUGAL 


(4000) 
{ ' } 
| Exports | Imports Exports | Imports 
Period | to | from to from 
Sweden Sweden {| Portugal | Portugal 
January to August, 1948.... | 31,861 | 39,242 | 15,01. | 6407 


January to August, 1949.... | 39,179 | 30,516 | 15,72) | 4,908 


steel, coal and textiles have been fully taken up, but nearly 
all other commodities are falling behind schedule. Although 
Swedish import licences to a value of Kroner 950 million 
were issued under the pact, imports to date amount to onl 
Kroner 650 million, The position is serious, since Swedi 
exports of pulp and timber are essential commodities for 
Britain and since promises from the Board of Trade to supply 
limited quantities of steel and coal are losing their potency 
as bargaining counters in trade negotiations. On the other 
hand, Britain is much the most important market for Swedish 
exports, and as the Swedish Ambassador implied in a speech 
in London on Thursday, there are numerous British ex 
Sweden would be loath to see diverted as a result of the 
dollar export drive. 


The trade position with Portugal is rather similar. British 
exports have fallen off, largely because the Portuguese ship- 
building programme has been completed. Gold losses 
Portugal (which last year were largely due to purchases of 
diamonds for re-export to dollar areas) have been rather 
more substantial this year. Here again, although Britain has 
a healthy-looking surplus on merchandise account, purchases 
from the overseas sterling area have been greater than Wa 
expected. Unless exports to Portugal increase, these put 
chases by the overseas sterling area will have to be cut down, 
for it is difficult to believe that British imports from Portugal 
can be reduced much further. 
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Before Lombard Street 


Giovanni dei Medici is 
credited with being the 
founder of a great banking 
system in Italy and other 
countries in the 15th cen- 
tury, and it was from Italian 
connections that Lombard 
Street in London City 
acquired its world-famous 


name, 


Martins Bank has asso- 
ciations with Lombard 
Street dating back to the 
middle of the 16th century. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 





LIVERPOOL LONDON & 600 BRANCHES 














STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA  timitep 


Bankers to the United Kingdom Government in South Africa and to the Govern- 
ments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 


Capital Authorised and Subscribed + = £10,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - - + + «© © 5,000,000 
ReserveFund - - + «+ « + £5,000,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
11 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wall  €.C.2. 
WEST END Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue W.C.2 
NEW YORK Agency—67 Wall Street 
HAMBURG AGENCY—Speersort, 6 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 

RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 


Banking Business of every description transacted 
at ali Branches and Agencies. 
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1.C. F.C. 


FINANCE CORPORATION LTD. 7 


I.C.F.C. was set up in 1945 by the English and 
Scottish Banks, with resources of £45,000,000, 
to supplement existing facilities by providing 
an accessible source of share capital and long 
term funds for well conducted businesses of 
small or medium size. It applies to all pro- 
posals the usual canons of sound finance and 
is not averse from supplying risk capital. 
I.C.F.C. has so far provided over £16,000,000 
for British Industry, divided among more 
than 250 concerns of many kinds. 


Full particulars of the facilities offered 
may be obtained from the General Manager, 


7, Drapers Gardens, E.C.2. 
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THREE BANKS GROUP _ | 


Total resources over £300,000,000 
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A complete, modern banking group with 
connections all over the world and with 
a specialised knowledge of conditions 
affecting trade and finance both at home 
and abroad from an experience gained 
during two centuries of banking. It is a 
banking group, moreover, giving indi- 
vidual attention to the particular require- 
ments of its customers. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches 
GLYN, MILLS & CO. 

Founded 1753 London 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
Founded 1771 Manchester, London & Branches 
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Cold Comfort from Argentina 


In dealings with Argentina it is well to be thankful for 
small mercies, for even they are rarely forthcoming. Formal 
welcome should therefore be accorded to the announcement 
that Argentina is to reopen the import of essential goods 
(suspended since sterling was devalued) and to allot 
£2,000,000 for the import of “ inessential” goods from the 
United Kingdom (in which trade has been largely sus- 
pended since the war). This allotment of £2,000,000 (which 
is to become available only at the turn of the year) compares 
with an allotment for “inessentials” of about {£15 mullion 
envisaged in the recent Trade Agreement as the amount 
needed to bring the Anglo-Argentine trade account into 
balance in the year to June, 1950. 

For most of the “inessential” imports, including motor- 
cars (allotment £500,000), woollen cloth (£330,000), linen 
cloth (£85,000), earthenware (£60,000), tiles (£30,000), glass 
(£25,000) and fish (£10,000), the import quotas now an- 
nounced represent about 10 per cent of those envisaged 
in the Trade Agreement. The main exceptions are cotton 
cloth (£960,000, or 20 per cent of the estimate in the Agree- 
ment) and whisky, which, in deference to the local many- 
facture of imitation “scotch” bearing tartan labels, is not 
to be allowed in at all. All “ inessential” imports for which 
foreign exchange permits are granted, together with other 
commodities lately pruned from the “ essential” imports 
list, will be financed at the so-called “ auction exchange rate,” 
which will probably be allowed to depreciate below the rate 
of 19.89 pesos to the £ at which it stood before September 
18. It is unlikely, however, that the rise in prices inside 
Argentina which this will entail will prevent consumers there 
from absorbing such modest supplies of “ inessential ” 
imports. 

Although the previous delay in granting any import 
licences for “ inessential” British goods may have been 
partly due to Argentina’s desire to store up sterling to take 
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advantage of the revaluation rantee in th 
devaluation of the pound, two om reasons for ae 
restrictions on imports have lately come to the fore. 

the Perén Government now depends politically on the pro. 
tectionist manufacturing interest (the more so singe te 
Government's first faltering steps towards curbing expendi- 
ture on food subsidies and on defence brought about an 
ugly rift with both tie trade unions and the army last 
summer). Secondly, Argentina’s exchange reserves, the true 
state of which is disguised by the Central Bank’s statistical 
reticence, are now believed to have ebbed to a dangerous! 
low level. It has only recently been revealed that the official 
deficit in the balance of payments amounted to some $300 
million in 1947 and some $540 million in 1948, The blunt 
fact is that Argentina, which held more than $1,700 million 
of foreign assets at the end of 1946, now has no dollars 
and precious little sterling left with which to pay for any 
imports at all. ¢ 


Canada and Sterling Trade 


If some Labour backbenchers and left wing publications 
are to be believed, the only act necessary to put the British 
dollar deficit right is that Canada should “ return to the 
sterling area ”’—a not very explicit way of saying that Canada 
should take sterling for wheat supplied to Britain. The 
suggestion blithely ignores any number of factors—among 
them, the voluntary basis on which the sterling area is 
founded and the character of Canada’s relations with the 
United States. Under present conditions, to include Canada 
in the sterling area would merely involve a new drain on 
the sterling area dollar pool, since Canada needs dollars to 
buy from the United States both those goods which Britain 
does not make in comparable qualities and at comparable 
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The table shows some of the goods 
that Southern Rhodesia bought from 
Britain in 1948. There is a market, 
too, for many other British products. 
Write for our new booklet 
‘Overseas Markets’. It contains 
detailed trade tables for Southern 
:.. Rhodesia and other territories where 
** the Bank has branches. 





CUTLERY, HARDWARE, 


IMPLEMENTS £471,000 


ELECTRICAL GOODS 


& APPARATUS £959,000 


MACHINERY ... £1,915,000 


POTTERY, GLASS, 
ABRASIVES, ETC. 
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wacom YARNS & MANUFACTURES £563,000 


COTTON PIECE 


GOODS ... £2,221,000- 
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prices, and those goods which Britain does make, but which 
are not fashioned to Canada’s taste. 


This problem of style and consumers’ taste was stressed 
last week by Mr J. S. Duncan (president of Massey, Harris 
and Co.) when he outlined the tasks of the new Cana- 
dian Dollar-Sterling Trade Board. This board, consisting 
of leading Canadian manufacturers, has been set up to help 
to sell more British goods in the Dominion. Mr Duncan 
urged that British exporters should have resident salesmen 
in Canada feeling the pulse of the Canadian market and 
ready to study—and cmulate—American standards of sales- 
manship on which Canadians have been brought up. Some 
alterations of British design, Mr Duncan asserted, would 
also be necessary if Britain is to capture the 15 per cent 
of present American trade with Canada which would bring 
Britain’s balance of payments with Canada into equilibrium. 

On the question of selling prices, perhaps, Mr Duncan 
was less convincing. He advised British exporters to sell 
below the corresponding prices of Amerxan-made goods in 
Canada but to avoid arousing antagonism by -<‘ling below 
the price of Canadian-made goods. In other words, British 
exporters were exhorted to find an opening within the 10 

cent margin which devaluation has left between the 
Canadian and American dollars. It would not, in any case, be 
very easy to gauge this narrow entry, and it might not be 
very wise to attempt to strike it. 


* * * 


Rhodesian Copper Profits 


The rise in net profit from {4,668,094 #0 {5,425,175 
announced by Rhokana Corporation this weck provides an 
interesting contrast with the results of Roan Antelope whose 
full accounts covering the same period to June 30, 1949, 
have also been published. Net profit of Roan Antelope 
actually declined from £969,314 to £636,543 ; the surplus 
on operating account was slightly lower on the year at 
{2,779,129, compared with {£2,834.493. This result fol- 
lowed an increase in output from 51,757 long tons to 56,162 
long tons of blister copper, an annual rate which was fully 
maintained in the quarter to Sete 30, 1949. It would 
appear that the improvement shown by Rhokana is largely 
attributable to a higher return from its big interest in the 
expanding Nchanga mine (whose net profit of £1,609,924 
for the year to March 31, 1949, was nearly double that for 
the previous year) and possibly to some extent to the opera- 
tions of Rhodesia Copper Refineries. The smallness of the 
increase in the dividend received by Rhodesian Selection 
Trust from Mufulira for the period suggests that Rhokana’s 
receipts from this source were not much increased. 


The full accounts of Rhokana must be awaited for an 
indication of the course of trading profit from its own 
mining operations. It is clear from the report of Roan 
Antelope that the companies have had to face a sharp increase 
in costs over the period. Roan Antelope’s cost per Jong ton 
of blister copper f.o.b. Beira increased, for the ninth succes- 
sive year, to £72 14s. 11d. per ton compared with 
£66 4s. 10d. in 1947-48 and £52 in 1946-47. Mining 
costs have risen by 17 per cent owing to increases in wages, 
in the labour force and in the costs of supplies and more 
extensive underground development. Royalties, general 
expenses and welfare payments were also higher. The only 

ctions effected were in milling and smelting costs. 
enue from copper sales rose from £115 10s. 7d. to 
£120 7s. 9d. per ton, so that profit per ton actually declined 
from £40 11s. 11d. to £35 38. 7d. The price of copper has 
to rise since June, and there is still no sign of a 
Weakening in demand in the United States. Under the new 
ing arrangements between the Ministry of Supply 
and the Rhodesian copper producers—the contracts will run 
for shorter periods than three months, possibly as short as 
one month—producers will tend to gain more if the market 
continues to rise. 
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Claims on German Assets 


The Distribution of German Enemy Property Bill, 
of which the main outline was decribed in The Economist 
last week, was introduced in the House of Commons last 
Tuesday. It should bring a sizeable compensation to pre- 
war creditors of Germany in the United Kingdom. The 
claims which will rank for compensation against the assets 
affected by the Bill amount to about £35 million. By far 
the largest item consists of old standstill claims outstanding 
to the amount of £28,841,000. The German assets in 
Britain which are to be mobilised to meet claims of the UK 
creditors are a very mixed bag. They include pre-war 
balances maintained in London by German banks, shares in 
British subsidiaries of German companies, many of which 
have been kept operating for account of the Custodian for 
Enemy Property, the proceeds of German goods seized by 
the Allies during the war, a certain amount of real property 
and royalties and patent payments which have been accumu- 
lating in Britain on German account during the past ten 
years. It is difficult to put an estimate on the value of these 
assets, many of which are not readily realisable but it is 
probable that they will net very nearly {10 million. A 
substantial proportion of this is available in cash. This 
should allow a rather more generous distribution to creditors 
than most of them had until recently anticipated. 


The position of the creditors would, however, be happier 
if the assets in Germany against which they have a lien were 
not being disposed of without reference or compensation to 
them. The most glaring example of this procedure is pro- 
vided by the dispersal of German steel plants under Law 
No. 75 of the British Military Government passed in 
December, 1948. The sterling debts of the German steel 
industry amount to about £6,500.000, a figure included in 
the total of £28,841,000 mentioned above. 


Further the security behind these debts is being gradually 
eroded by the dismantling programme. The proceeds of 
sales of dismantled equipment are acquired and retained by 
the British Government and do not appear to be earmarked 
or kept in trust for the creditors. During the past ten years, 
most of the British creditors of Germany have written down 
their claims to negligible proportions—and have done so 
out of taxable profits. It follows that any amounts recouped 
as a result of the new legislation will in most cases be liable 
to tax. This fact may help to explain the comparatively 
passive attitude which has hitherto been maintained by the 
British banking community in its efforts to secure its claims 
on Germany. 


Industry 


Coal Export Prices—and Output 


The question of differential price levels for home and 
export trades in Europe, which was taken up with some 
vigour at the recent meetings of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation, seems unlikely to be 
allowed to rest. The council of the OEEC instructed the 
executive last week to inquire into ways and means to elimi- 
nate dual prices in intra-European trade, and asked for an 
early report. Mr Hoffman, the ECA administrator, is 
reported on his return to Washington this week to have 
expressed confidence that Britain was in full agreement that 
there should be an end to the dual price system; and he 
mentioned British coal export prices in particular. It would 
be surprising if this degree of confidence were entirely justi- 
fied. The British point of view has so far been that the 
National Coal Board is an independent trading corporation 
responsible for its own price policy. Some agility is 
required to maintain this position towards the board as an 
export agency without applying it to the board as supplier of 
coal to the British home market ; but there has no 
evidence of the position being abandoned. Nor, indeed, 
has the other principal exporter within the OEEC area, 
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western Germany, wholly abandoned the system of dual 
prices which was taken up largely under American direction. 


A sufficiently large increase in the quantities of coal avail- 
able for export would cause the question to settle itself, for 
in that case it would hardly be possible to maintain coal 
export prices at a scarcity level. Such an increase is probable 
in Europe in the long run, but it has not happened yet ; and 
the current improvement in British coal output, though useful 
is not of an order to bring it about. The Coal Board expects 
to reach a total export (including bunkers) of about 19 mil- 
lion tons for the year, and this will be about 3,000,000 tons 
more than last year ; there is still little question that, as Lord 
Hyndley said this week, several million tons a year more 
could be sold if it were available. 


British output from the mines rose last week to 4,253,200 
tons, and opencast output brought the total to 4,513,400 tons, 
which is the best week’s total since the peak period before 
Christmas last year. Total output for the first 44 weeks of 
the year was 180,725,800 tons, which is 5,000,000 tons 
greater than in the first 44 weeks of 1948. Even so, a total 
of 215 million tons for the year—the lower of the two objec- 
tives stated in the Economic Survey—looks difficult of 
attainment. Output per manshift in the mines has risen to 
3.08 tons at the face and 1.19 tons for all workers. But the 
labour force, at 709,100, is 15,000 less than it was a year 
ago. Absenteeism has been reduced in the last few weeks, 
but is still higher than last year’s average ; “ involuntary ” 
absenteeism at the end of October still represented substan- 
tially more than half of the total of 11.96 per cent. 


* * * 


Progress of Cotton Re-equipment 


Mr John Edwards, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Trade, reviewed in the adjournment debate in the 
Commons last week the progress of the cotton spinning re- 
equipment scheme. Measured by the number of firms and 
of mills which have registered under the Act, the scheme has 
begun to show a modest success. Mr Edwards said that the 
Board of Trade had been accepting groups of about 250,000 
spindles, and that not all of these were vertical groups. The 
28 groups which had registered represented 59 per cent of 
the spindles in the industry, and “ it looks as if there may be 
one or two others as well.” 

Tt is in the next stage of the scheme that, as Mr Edwards 
admitted, “the groups are holding back”: out of 280 mills 
owned by the approved groups, actual proposals for moderni- 
sation have been submitted in respect of only 60. Since 
contracts can be placed up to April 5th, the picture may yet 
change; but at present it is disappointing. Mr Edwards con- 
ceded that economic as well as technical considerations were 
tending to hold the groups back from taking the final step: 

I know that at present firms are finding it necessary to 
increase their working capital for the financing of stocks, 
following devaluation and things of that kind, but, even 
after making allowances for that, the progress made up to 
date is disappointing. 

Mr Austin, the member who raised the matter, appeared to 
blame lack of public spirit, or hostility to the Government, 
among the Lancashire firms for this reluctance to plunge. 
This is to over-simplify the matter. The period during 
which the re-equipment Act operates happens to be a period 
of inflationary boom, in which the costs of new plant and 
new buildings are extremely high. Whether the 25 per cent 
subsidy makes re-equipment desirable for a firm or group in 
these circumstances is, or ought to be, an economic decision; 
and uncertainties, not only about future market prospects, 
but also about the effect of re-equipment on costs make the 
decision far from simple. Professor E. Devons, in a paper 
on prices and costs at the Cotton Board conference at Harro- 
gate last month, emphasised the hypothetical nature of much 
of the information available about the effect of re-equipment 
on costs. On the weaving side of the industry, he concluded 
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that “cost reductions alone do not appear to be a 
inducement towards introducing new equipment”: and j 
general he felt that “ the cotton industry is not one te which 
one can expect large scale investment to take place over the 
next few years at least.” 

This does not close the subject, and re-equipment is not 
likely to stop. But the emphasis of feeling among observers 
of the industry continues to be in favour less of re-equi 
on a vast scale than of the improvement and better use of the 
plant that exists already. 


t * ® 
British Cars in the United States 


Sir Peter Bennett said in the House of Commons jas 
week that four of the leading British motor manufacturers 
were selling in the United States at prices which did not cover 
their costs of production. Mr Piratin had previously said 
that the British-built Ford was now being sold in America 
at a price which was, in terms of sterling, 18 per cent higher 
than before devaluation. The purpose of this statement js 
obscure, but in fact the f.o.b. price of British Ford cars sent 
to the United States has not altered since devaluation and 
(Sir Peter Bennett said) does not cover the British company’s 
full costs. 


The Nuffield group also loses ; production cost exceeds 
the ex-works price of a Nuffield car going to the United 
States by up to £17. After distribution and sales promotion 
costs have been met, the total loss on each car averages { 100. 
At the time of devaluation, Mr L. P. Lord, chairman of the 
Austin Motor Company, said that the ex-works price of the 
A.40 was £205. This compares with an ex-works price of 
£392 for the home market, and £362 for a foreign visitor 
buying the car in Britain. The price for the United States 
just covers the cost of the materials and components used in 
the car. The Rootes group also loses on its sales to the 
United States. 


It is possible to exaggerate the seriousness of these losses, 
for they contain two elements. A good proportion can be 
considered as the ordinary expenditure necessary to break 
ground in a new market. It includes the organising of a 
system of distribution ; experiments with different sales and 
advertising techniques ; and expensive publicity such as the 
stock car trials arranged for the Austin A.90, which cost the 
company nearly £2,000 for the hire of track and timekeepers 
alone. Now that the manufacturers are more sure of their 
ground, a good deal of pruning can be done on thes 
expenses. The Nuffield group, which before devaluation sold 
every car before it was shipped, is planning a new system 


distribution. The Ford company avoids these expenses by 


using the distribution system of the American parent 
company. 

The second element is a deliberate policy of price dis 
crimination between markets. This may involve selling i 
one market at a loss which is recovered by charging a 

rice in others—the object being to keep costs down by 4 

igh volume of production. Since the number of British 
cars sold in the United States is small in relation to the toul 
volume of British production, this cannot yet be an important 
factor. Again, it is common practice in some industries 10 
make initial sales at a loss, in order to gain a profitable market 
for spares and replacements. It may be possible, the 
for motor manufacturers to regard their losses per Caf $s 
as a short-term loss which, over the life of the caf, might 
become a profit. 


There are signs that the losses will not be tolerated inde- 
finitely. Economies are being made in the distribution 
expenses of Austin cars; and the Austin company ® 
reduced its prices in the United States by only 20 per cet 
since devaluation. In this way the gap between proem 
costs and the ex-works price has been narrowed. This 138 
well, for certain dollar items in car production have incre® 
as a result of devaluation 
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Trouble over Gas Tariffs 


The decision of the South-Western Gas Board to sus- 

the new gas tariffs which it announced in June does 
not mean that price increases in that area can be avoided. 
No big changes had been made in gas charges since before 
the war, and the prices which many consumers were paying 
at the time the industry was nationalised did not cover 
costs. In the particular case of the South-Western Area, 
the Board was losing more than £600,000 a year under the 
old tariffs. 

By the Gas Act of 1948, if an Area Board introduces a 
new tariff it is bound to show the principles on which the 
new charges are to be made. The intention appears to 
have been that price adjustments could be made within an 
existing tariff structure, without the necessity of such exposi- 
tion ; and the South-Western Gas Board acted on this inter- 

tion when it increased its prices by 14d. a therm. The 
Member of Parliament for Bath, Mr I. J. Pitman, attacked 
the new charges on the ground that they constituted a new 
tariff and that, since the principles on which the charges are 
to be made have not been shown, they violated the Gas Act. 
Counsel’s opinion left the issue in doubt, and a clear deci- 
sion could only be obtained by taking the matter to the 
High Court. The Board has chosen the easier, and pos- 
sibly cheaper, course of revoking the June order, repaying 
to consumers the difference between the old and the new 
tariffs, and drafting a wholly unambiguous order to bring 
the price increases into operation again. There should be 
no difficulty in doing this, but the Board will continue to 
lose money in the meantime by selling gas at the old rate. 


Other district Gas Boards have also increased prices since 
they came into being in May. They did not use the same 
formula as the South-Western Gas Board, but it is not yet 
clear whether their increases can also be challenged on the 
same grounds; nor is it clear what their response would be 
to such a challenge. 


* * * 


Hag Discrimination 

At its annual conference in London this week the Inter- 
national Chamber of Shipping (formerly known as the Inter- 
national Shipping Conference) reaffirmed its traditional 
opposition to all forms of flag discrimination. Before the 
war discrimination in favour of shipping of particular flags 
generally took the form of preferential port dues or similar 
measures, although the reservation of coastal shipping and 
the subsidising of national shipping and shipbuilding were 
other more debatable forms. Since the war, however, flag 
discrimination has assumed an entirely new character, mainly 
owing to the interference of Governments in the principal 
commodity markets and the insertion of provisions in trade 
agreements which stipulate that cargoes, including those 
bought or sold by Government agencies, should be reserved 
for the ships of particular flags. 


The American rule that §0 per cent of ECA cargoes must 
be carried in American bottoms might have come under 
this heading, but the Chamber specifically excluded it on 
the ground that such cargoes were in the nature of a gift. 
The Chamber did not indicate whether it took a similar 
view of the 50 per cent provision relating to arms exports 
under the Mutual Defence Act. It welcomed, on the other 
hand, the efforts made by the OEEC towards the “ liberalisa- 
tion” of trade and shipping services, and urged that the 
latter should be freed from exchange controls, particularly 
those which impede the freedom of importers and exporters, 
as well as passengers, in their choice of vessel. Fifteen 
delegations attended the conference, representing the private 

of Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Fin- 


France, Greece, India, Italy, the Netherlands, New 
» Norway, Sweden, USA and UK, but only the Indian 
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delegation dissociated itself from the terms of the resolution 
calling on Governments to refrain from legislation and trade 
agreements which lead to flag discrimination. 


Prices and Trade 


Boom in Colonial Products 


The sharp rise in cofiee prices in recent weeks has 
surprised producers and consumers. Eight weeks ago, 
coffee was selling in New York at 193 cents a lb. The 
current price is 49} cents—an increase so sharp that the 
price of a cup of coffee has had to be raised. The main reason 
for the coffee boom is a fall in world output. Production 
this season is put one-fifth lower than the prewar level, 
whereas consumption has increased by nearly ten per cent. 
Before the war world production exceeded world consump- 
tion by 10 to 20 per cent ; now, consumption is about 7} 
per cent above world production. 


Brazil, the main producer of coffee, now grows barely half 
the quantity of twelve years ago, and supplies less than half 
of the world’s export compared with nearly three-quarters 
before the war. The main consumer is the United States. 
In 1936-37, annual consumption there amounted to 
12.3 million bags out of a world total of 24.9 million ; in 
1947-48 it had increased to 20.2 million bags, though world 
consumption had expanded to only 29.8 million bags. For 
Brazil, which twenty years ago was dumping coffee in the 
sea and using it as fuel for locomotives, this turn of events 
means relative prosperity ; its effect on the Brazilian economy 
is discussed in more detail on page 1070. But the sterling 
area will also gain, for it, too, exports coffee to the United 
States, though on a smaller scale. The Ministry of Food 
apparently intends to sell to the United States coffee pur- 
chased from East Africa under its long-term contract, 
although that specifies that the purchase was for British con- 
sumption only. The East African producers are rightly 
protesting against this step. They hope to sell any surplus 
they may have above the contract requirements to USA. 


* 


Cocca, too, has been rising recently. Before devaluation, 
it cost 20} cents a lb in New York; last week the price 
had risen to 24} cents a lb. This year’s crop is expected 
to be smaller, and American demand has been improving. 
Reckoned in terms of devalued sterling, the increase in 
price has been very considerable. Imports of cocoa into 
the United States come mainly from British West Africa ; 
thus the sterling area may earn the same amount of dollars 
from cocoa as it did last season. This turn in the market 
will be welcome to the Nigerian and Gold Coast Marketing 
Boards, but they will have greater difficulty in eradicating 
the “swollen shoot” disease. All experience shows that if 
cocoa is highly profitable, infected trees will be kept in fruit 
and not grubbed out, which is the only way yet discovered 
of eradicating the disease. 


Sugar is also firm. Cuban raw sugar for shipment in 
April has risen slightly to $4.15 per 100 Ib ; a year ago it was 
under $4.00. The Ministry of Food has purchased the 
entire exportable surplus from San Domingo—a quantity 
estimated at 400,000 tons—at $4.00 per 100 Ib., but this 
purchase is to cover the Ministry’s overseas commitments 
and not consumption at home. The world crop for 1949-50 
is estimated by Messrs. Czarnikow at 30.1 million tons, a 
decline of a mere 27,000 tons for the season, and still a 
million tons larger than in 1937-38. Output in Common- 
wealth countries is expected to increase slightly but Cuban 
production to decline. The full crop statistics are included 
in this week’s issue of the Records and Statistics Suepemett 
Firmness in sugar, however, arises largely from factors. 

over stocks of Cuban sugar, which were expected to 
be fairly large this season, have been liquidated and 
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immediate supplies are somewhat scarce. They should 
improve as the season progresses, and there is a fair prospect 
that the price will remain stable at around $4.00 per 100 lb. 


* * * 


All Quiet in Wool? 


The third meeting of the International Wool Study 
Group ended in London on Wednesday without reaching any 
startling conclusion. After considering the prospective wool 
supply and demand “ the group concluded ”—to quote from 
the press communiqué—“ that no immediate problems 
existed in connection with the production, consumption or 
trade in wool which called for inter-governmental action.” 
From the figures given in the accompanying table this seems 
to be a fair comment. World production this season is esti- 
mated at 3,844 million Ib (greasy basis) compared with 
3,758 million !b last season, and 3,788 million [b between 
1934 and 1939. The output of apparel wool has followed 
a similar trend. World consumption for 1949-50 was esti- 
mated at 4,357 million lb, of which 3,528 million Ib will 
be apparel type. Consumption of apparel! wool should there- 
fore show a slight fall on the year, but consumption of carpet 
wool should tend to increase. Stocks of apparel at the close 
of the current season are estimated at 2,448 million bb, of 
which 317 million Ib would be in government hands (the 
Joint Organisation and the Commodity Credit Control) cam- 
pared with 2,961 million Ib at the beginning of the season, 
when 640 million Ib were government owned. 

Worrtp Barance SHEET FoR Woot 
(Mitlion Hb—Greasy Basis) 


1934-39 | 


. * | 19447 , 1997-48 | 199849 1999-50 
verage 
re f . < 
Apperd type -— i i 
Gpeaing stock ......... 1,825 5.022 | 4,744 | 3,551 2.%1 
Add: Production...... | 2991 2982 | 2951 | 2,957 | 3005 
Total Supply ecna + ee 2,004 0=©=—s«7,905 6,508 | 5,976 
Less: Comsaeeption ... 3106 5 3530 5365 3347 |) |S S28 
Closing stock .......... LTS} 4,474 5S5L | 2961 | 2,686 
AP Won -— f 
Opening stock ......... 2,025 5,222 | 4,674 3,751 3,161 
Add: Production...... 5.788 35.768 3,721 3,758 3,844 
Total Supply .......«.. )} 5,813 8,990 8,595 7,509 7,006. 
Less: Comsumption .... 5,5 4,516 464 468 | 4MI 
Closing stock..........{ LoS | a6ve | srsr | sre. | zeee 


The trends are im the right direction. Production is 
expanding, consumption is ‘aediinion slightly, and govern- 
ment-held stocks are being rapidiy liquidated. But during 
the past six months, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
have each put forward proposals for a wool marketing scheme 
to be imtroduced when the Jomt Organisation is wound up. 
For the Study Group, these proposals are apparentiy not 
an “immediate problem.” It is not difhcuit ro sympathise 
with producers who want a guaramieed minimum price for 
their produce—the proposals of cach of the three Dominions 
included a reserve price system similar to that operating 
under the Joint Organisation. American wool-grewers have 
enjoyed such a protection for some ume. But the con- 
sumer’s interest ought also to be considered. The British 
Government, to judge from the position which it has taken 
on rubber and tin, can hardly be relied upon to protect 
the consumer from the demands of the producer, and the 
proposed scheme is essentially a producers’ scheme. Even 
the Study Group noted that over the past twelve months 
prices of wool “ were generally at a high level.” Is this state 
of affairs to be so perpetuated that the consumer's only 
defence is to wear less wool ? 


Future of Tin 


The London tin market, which has been closed since 
1939, is to re-open on November 15th. Already proposals 
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are being heard to introduce an international marketing 
scheme. Reports from The Hague, where the Tin Study 
Group sits, indicate that the scheme would be designad 
control output. The tendency of demand for a raw material 
to fluctuate over a period perhaps makes it inevitable that 
an international scheme for tin would be of this type. But 
before the nature of the scheme is decided it ought surely 
to be conclusively demonstrated that there is a real need for 
a scheme at all. Nobody would contend that a co 
market operates perfectly, or that it can equate supply and 
demand without hurting the producer or the consumer at 
one time or another. But at least the market reflects the 
changing conditions in the world and allows both producers 
and consumers to adapt their plans accordingly. 

The main outlet for tin is in the manufacture of tinplate 
which in turn is used mainly for containers. During and since 
the war great technological advances have been made in the 
canning industry, and it is not presumptuous to foresee a 
declining market for tin over the next ten or twenty years 
unless its price is sufficiently low in relation to other goods 
to encourage the development of new fields of use, or to 
compete with the newer materials now being evolved. If 
output is restricted under international arrangement in order 
to maintain the market price at a given kvel, it is not the 
output of inefficient producers which will be curtailed, but 
the output of all producers on a pro rata basis. In the result 
costs will tend to rise, and economic resources will be wasted. 
If under such a scheme output is maintained but supplies 
are kept off the market, the question then arises: who will 
finance the holding of these stocks, the consumer or the 
taxpayer ? And what happens to the stocks if the long-term 
trend is for consumption to decline ? Capital and labour 
would then be used to produce goods for a stockpile which 
might never be used. 


At least time should be given to permit the reopened 
market to function properly, to allow the postwar patiera of 
demand to appear and to let the price of tin find its own level 
in the framework of commodity prices in general. And 
before all this can be achieved, certain complications con- 
fronting the tin market will first have to be solved. Not the 
least are American stockpiling and the operation of the Texas 
smelter. The sterling area’s dollar problem is admittedly 
urgent, and tin is a valuable dollar earner. But the palliative 
proposed would only exacerbate the malady in the long ran. 


+ * * 


The Dollar Leak 


Loss of doliar earnings through transit trade conducted 
in free sterling has long beer notorious. It was one of the 
arguments put forward by Sir Stafford Cripps for devalua- 
tion to a rate as low as $2.80 to the £. Statistical evidence 
which gives some impression of the extent of this trade by 
means of cheap sterling has been provided by the Office 
of International Trade in Washington. It consists of an 
analysis of imports into the United States both by country 
of lading and by country of origin. Normally, American 
import figures refer only to country of origin: the analysis 
shows the country of shipment as well. A special study 
of imports last April was made for a range of commoditics, 
and some of the more important examples of “ third counity 
trade” are given in the accompanying table. 

Nearly nine per cent of all imports from the sterling area 
into the United States were, in fact, shipped from other 
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are prices low and 
output high in steel? 


Now that we are fighting for markets over- 
seas it is good to know that competition among 
the firms in steel is giving us record output at 
low costs. 

That is why the Government can fix the 
prices of our steel so low, while the workers in 
steel who give us such fine output are among 
the best paid in Britain. 

This great industry is unique in already 
combining Government supervision with the 
great advantages of free enterprise working 
in the best interests of Britain. 


we 
sleet 


is serving you well 


BRITISH IRON AND STEFL FEDERATION 
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‘Caledon’ 
Jade Green 


During the early years of the present century, 
the anthraquinone dyestuffs were developed from 
coal tar chemicals for use with cottons and 
cellulosic rayons. These new dyes gave the dyer 
a range of colours both more permanent and more 
brilliant than he had had before. 
was incomplete ; there was no green of brilliant 
hue. 

In 1921, the discovery of 16 : 17-dimethoxydi- 
benzanthrone gave the world the dyestuff known 
as “ Caledon ’ Jade Green. The ingenious piece of 
research that led to ‘Caledon’ Jade Green was 
carried out by Arthur Davies, Robert Fraser 
Thomson and John Thomas of Scottish Dyes Ltd.— 
a company later merged in |.C.l. They started 
with an established blue dye, dibenzanthrone, 
which they transformed by chemical means into 


But the range 


an unattractive green powder, insoluble in water. 
In the process of application this was convertible 
into a soluble form, enabling it to be dyed on to 
cloth, and then oxidised to give the vivid green 
shade that is now famous throughout the world. 
‘Caledon ’ 
laundering and dry-cleaning, besides being little 


Jade Green is especially resistant to 
affected by bright sunlight. Its discovery was a 
major achievement of the British dyestuffs industry, 
and ranks as one of the world’s five greatest 
dyestuffs discoveries of recent years, three of which 


have been the work of I.C.I. chemists. 
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goods totalled a little over $100 million in April, so that 
the possible loss of dollars to the sterling area in that month 
might, according to these figures, have amounted to 


Imports tInro U.S.A. THrovca Tuirp Countries, Aprit, 1949 
Country | Per Cent 
Country of Origin in which Value of Main Commodities 
Laden Total 
i } 
; $ '000 | , 
United Kingdom . France 107 )«6|—lCOO8 Furs 
Netherlands 102 0-7 Furs 
Sadia: x... inmicxs | Netherlands 579 2-4 Hides and skins, cottoa 
Pakistan......... | Netherlands 105 19 Hides, and skins, wool 
! Egypt % ' 1-8 Wool 
}  Beigium 6 j 1:2 Fur 
Cetee* .ssasereee Netherlands sO 6 1:2 Tea, citronella, metal 
j mitamers 
British Malaya... ; Netherlands | 1,047 4-1 Rubber 
France 295 1-1 Rubber 
Ot Belgium 46 09 Wool, manufd. leather 
| Italy 17 i 0-3 | Wool, waste bagging 
therlands 17 0-3 Wool 
New Zealand..... | Netheriands 67 29 Hides and skias, fucs 
' Belgium and 
Luxemburg 18 0-8 } Sausage casings 
South Africa..... France 760 12-1 ! Wool and manufs., furs 
Belgium and 
Luxemburg 461 7-3 , Wool and manuis., furs 
| Netherlands 445 7-1 | Woot & mifrs., hides & skins 
British E. Africa. . Netherlands 306 26-0 | Hides and skins 


t 


$5,000,000. It should be noted that the proportion of total 
goods originating in countries other than the sterling area 
which were shipped to the United States through third 
countries was also a little under 9 per cent. 


The main intermediary was Holland, trading in wool, hides 
and skins, rubber, fur and cotton. France, second on the 
list, had an important third-country trade in furs, rubber 
and wool, while Belgium was third, mainly dealing in wool 
and furs. The volume of third-country trade in wool has 
certainly declined; in the first nine months of 1948, about 
7 per cent of American imports of Australian wool was 
invoiced from other countries, whereas in April the propor- 
tion was very much smaller. The same appears to be true 
of rubber. Last December, more than one-fifth of Ameri- 
can imports of Malayan rubber came from third countries; 
in April, the proportion was under 6 per cent. 

The table clearly suggests the main sources of leakage of 
dollar earnings. More than a quarter of South African 
exports to the United States was by way of third countries, 
and this trade was to some extent encouraged—or at least 
not hindered—by the South African Government. The 
other leaks, except British East Africa, whence 26 per cent 
of the hides and skins sent to the United States went via 
the Netherlands, seem quite small in comparison. The 
value of this study indeed is more to show the different 
routes of the various commodities than to measure the size 
of the leak. 


* * * 


Base Metal Prices 

The course of base metal prices in the United 
States since devaluation has been conflicting. Copper has 
remained firm and at the end of last week the price in New 
York moved up from 17.62 cents a lb to 18.50 cents. On 
the other hand, lead fell from 15% cents a lb on September 


Prices in Britain have followed these movements closely 
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for all metals except tin. Co is now 
above the sterling equivalent ae New $132 ae whee 


covers the cost of freight, warehousing and 
is £105 a ton compared with £104 in America dae 
£85 if a ton agains ast £78 a £80 in the United States, 4 
rise of £2 a ton in rice for zinc in Britain mi 
a p c in Britain might, there. 
At this stage it is difficult to obtain a clear picture of 
factors affecting the American demand for bane ede . 
important factor no doubt was the steel strike. A sh of 
steel clearly limits the demand for both zinc and tin, and the 


Base Metat Prices—Unitep States 
(Cents per Ib.) 





—_— ——— —-— 





| [oe 
1949 } Copper | Lead | Zine = 
j 
omnis he 
Gel 8. ass i 17-62 | 15 10- 
0 BB een ows 17-62 14-75 15-12 10-00 ies . 
py OD Sears 17-62 14-75 10-00 96-00 
Ockie 35 S525537: 17-62 14-25 9-25—10-00 6-00 
ee Oe eeetesese 17-62 | 13-75—14-2 9-25 | - 6-08 
eS Se 17-62 | 15-75 9-25 | 96-00 
so erecta ' 17-62 13-00--15-75 9-25 6-00 
wel revere ee 13-00 «| = 935 9-00 
ot i Mexvestsapas 17-62 15-00 9-25 95-00 
os SEEDS aE craven 17-62 13-00 9-25 | 94-8795. 90 
wi a 17-62 13-99 9-50 | 94-75—95-09 
a { 17-62 15-00 9-50 | 94-50—95-00 
“oe RS 5k 17-62 | 13-00 9-59 | 94-00—95-09 
iii aac < 5 ail 17-62 | 13-00 9-75 94 -50-—95-00 
pie 17-62. 18-59 13-00 9-75 94-5095 09 
te wees of) Reed 13-00 9-75 4 25-95-00 
9... é 18-50 13-09 9°75—10-00 93-50—95-09 


recent recovery in the price of these two metals was due 
doubtless to the improved prospects of settlement after 

Bethlehem Steel had agreed to meet the strikers’ basic de- 

anes, Pay possibly, apart from copper, the longer-term 
emand for non-ferrous metals does not as yet a 

firmly established. sew 


Shorter Notes 


Quotations for free sterling abroad have changed little this 
week. Transferable account sterling has remained unc 
around $2.62. Quotations for pound notes are sonia 
lower. In Paris the pound note has fallen to Fr. 925, and 
the Zurich rate is 5 cents lower at S.F. 10.60. 


* 


Restrictions have been announced by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the remission of legacies to hard currency 
areas. Transfers of legacies to the United States, Canada, 
American account countries, Belgium and Switzerland will 
in future be limited to the first {500 of a legacy, any balance 
to be paid into a blocked sterling account. Transfers to 
other countries remain as hitherto, free of any restriction. 


* 


Average weekly output of steel ingots and castings in 
Britain in October was 306,900 tons ; this is equivalent to an 
annual rate of output of 15.96 million tons and is substan- 
tially higher than in October last year. Total output in the 
first ten months of this year was 12,814,000 tons, co 
with 12,253,000 tons in the first ten months of 1948. Output 
of pig iron also rose in October, when the weekly average 
was 183,900 tons—equiva'ent to an annual rate of 9.6 million 
tons ; this is only slightly, higher than in October last yeat. 

* 


The index of industrial production (1946 = 100) 

by the London and Cambridge Economic Service rose 
115 in August to 127 in September, according to the oP 
index which is based on actual deliveries of goads. The* 
index, which reflects work in progress in addition, rose from 
113 to 126. Calculated onthe basis of working days however, 
and after adjustments for holidays, the “ A” index 
unaltered at 129 and the “B” index was unchanged at 128 
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Rayon for men 


i 
Today, makers of men’s clothes rely more and more on rayon to give the ) 


best modern cloth designs. There is rayon in your suits; it is often attractively 


woven into tweeds, flannels, worsteds, 


admirable comfort and wear, rayon linings have a wide popularity. And so 
too have rayon shirts, pyjamas, underwear and ties. The complete list is 


very long, and all the time it grows longer still, as the strength, good 


looks and versatility of rayon are appro 


Courtaulds 


THE GREATEST NAME 


Courtaulds Limited, 16 St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.1. 


ro 
Above is based upon 
report in London 
“ Evening News,” 
18/2/49. 









Shortage of police man-power is likely to be a major 
problem for many years to come. It is unfortunate, 
therefore, that thousands of police must daily be 
employed on traffic control duties. 

Anything which will assist in putting them back on 
the beat is playing its part in beating the present 
crime wave. ELECTRO-MATIC VEHICLE- 
ACTUATED SIGNALS are already doing this at 
thousands of busy (and not so busy) traffic inter- 
sections up and down the country. 

Have you considered them in relation to the man- 
INSTALL power problems in your area ? 


and put the Police 
Schp\amm back on the beat 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LTD. Strowger House, Arundel St., 
e_ W.C.2 Phone: TEMple Bar 4506 Grams: Strowger, Estrand, London 
au 


Mat ene 


Strowger Works, Liverpool, 7 
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E.... power station has its batteries. That will always 
be so, no matter what future source of energy may generate the main 
supply. For switchgear operation, emergency lighting, fire-fighting equip- 
ment and other auxiliary services, batteries are essential: for only in a 
battery can electrical power be stored against an emergency. In power 
Stations all over the world batteries made by The Chloride Electrical Storage 
Company are at work or are being installed. Over 50 years’ experience of 
battery design and manufacture goes into every Chloride, Exide or Exide- 
Ironclad battery. They are batteries 
men have learnt to trust. 













THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 
STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
ExideWorks, Clifton Junction 
near Manchester 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


PETER BROTHERHOOD 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 


The forty-second ordinary general meeting 
of Peter Brotherhood Limited was held on 
November 8th in London, Mr Alexander 
M. Neal, J.P., A.C.G.1, A.M.LC.E. (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The chairman in the course of his speech 
said: Last year I remarked that of the sum 
of £98,214 received by way of Excess Profits 
Tax Refund, £36,092 had already been speat 
and that the remainder would probably be 
absorbed during the then current year. This 
has in fact taken place, and machinery to 
keep our plant up to date has been purchased 
during the year to the value of £70,185, the 
residue of the fund in question having been 
utilised towards this purpese. 

General reserve now stands at £127,000 
against {98,500 last year, while reserve in 
respect of replacement of fixed assets has 
been strengthened by the transfer of £17,500 
from this year’s profits. Loose tools have 
been revalued and have been reduced from 
£20,975, the figure at which they stood in last 

ar’s accounts, to £13,947. The fact that 

tools, especially in work of changing 
character, may soon become obsolete and 
therefore redundant, has been a determining 
factor in this decision. 

Cash at bankers at March 3lst last was 
£105,247 as agains: £61,643 last year, which 
I think you will agree, in view of the fact 
that stock and work in progress and sundry 

ors show a considerable increase on last 
year’s figures, is satisfactory. 

We have indeed been fortunate until now, 
in view of the large amount extracted from 
us in cash year by year for purposes of taxa- 
tion, to have been able to finance the increas- 
ing volume of work with which we have had 
to deal. 


SALES 9 PER CENT. LARGER 


The value of our sales for the year was 
9 per cent. larger than last year’s and I am 
pleased to report that the ret trading profit 
for the year, before providing for taxation, 
amounts to £227,527 as against £174,842 in 
1948. 

This, I think, is a matter on which the 
shareholders may quite properly congratulate 
themselves. It should, however, be borne in 
mind that the sellers’ market which has 
obtained during the last few years has already 
shown signs of deterioration and that this 
may normally be *pected to have an effect 
upon the trading profit of future years. 

Of this trading profit of £227,527, pro- 
vision for taxation absorbs £127,000—a re- 
minder of the extent to which industry 1s 
called upon to contribute to the governing 
of the nation—leaving us with a net profit 
for the year, after taxation, of £100,527. 

The question of a final dividend has been 
before your board, who have felt it their 
duty to fall into line with the wish of the 
government that ‘dividends should not be in- 
creased at this time. We accordingly re- 
commend the payment of a final dividend cf 
12 per cent., less tax, on the crdinary shares, 
making with the 8 per cent., less tax, already 
paid, a total dividend on the ordinary shares 
of 20 per cent., less tax, for the year. It is 
proposed to place to general reserve the sum 


net 
forward to a figure of 


nimously adopted. 
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UNION FREE STATE COAL AND 
GOLD MINES LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
DEVELOPMENTS AT RALEIGH COLLIERY 
DRILLING RESULTS IN HARMONY AREA 

MR G. V. R. RICHDALE’S REVIEW OF INTERESTS 


The annual general meeting of Union Free 
State Coal and Gold Mines Limited was held 
in Johannesburg on November 2nd. 

Mr G. V. R. Richdale, the chairman, pre- 
sided and, in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said that the authorised 
capital of the company had _ remained 
unchanged at /2,000,000 in 8,000,000 
shares of 5s. each. During the year 
1,000,000 reserve snares had been issued 
at a price of 10s per share and 275 
options had been converted into shares 
at 12s. 6d. per share, the issued capital being 
thus increased from £1,075,575 at June 30, 
1948, to £1,325,643 15s. at the end of che 
financial year under review. Of the 
2,697,425 shares held in reserve ai that date, 
2,075,175 shares were under option at a 
price of 12s. 6d. per share until January 31, 
1950. 


RESULT OF YEAR'S OPERATIONS 


During the year, income which accrued to 
the company by way of loan interest, rent 
and sundry revenue had amounted to 
£39,301. From this sum had been deducted 
£33,773, representing the debit balance on 
the appropriation account brought forward 
from the previous year, together with 
directors’ fees, exchange, taxation and 
administration and general expenses, thereby 
leaving an unappropriated balance at June 30, 
1949, of £5,528. 


The issue of 1,000,275 reserve shares to 
which he had already referred, provided 
£500,172 for the further development of the 
company’s properties. Of this sum, 
£250,103 had been credited to the share 
premium account. 


Net capital expenditure incurred during 
the year on development of the company’s 
coal and gold areas had totalled £390,900 and 
after allowing for depreciation charged to 
the share premium account, those assets had 
been valued at £705,661. It had been 
deemed expedient to write down certain of 
the assets in order to align beok values more 
closely with what were considered fair valua- 
tions of the company’s properties. The 
share premium account had accordingly been 
reduced by the amount of the depreciation 
and stood at £388,093 at June 30, 1949. 


NEW UNION GOLDFIELDS LOAN 


In addition to the company’s coal and gold 
interests, other assets, less liabilities and pro- 
visions, totalled £1,013,604. The original 
amount of the unsecured loan owed to the 
company by New Union Goldfields Limited 
at the time that company was placed under 

: management had been £784,333. 

the previous financial year, an amount 

of 7s. 6d. in the £ had been repaid and a 
further 7s. 6d. had been repaid during the 
| under review. Since the close of the 

year, an additional 2s. 6d. in the £ 

had been paid, and the balance of the loan 
owing to the y, excluding interest, 
stood at £98,041. In addition, an amount of 


£34,913 had been raised in the company’s 
books, being interest to June 30. 1949, on the 
loan to New Union Goldfields Limited. The 
directors considered that the outstanding loan 
together with interest thereon, would 
ultimately be recovered. 

The balance sheet as at June 30, 1949 
had been qualified in the same terms ag the 
previous balance sheet by the company’s 
auditors, Messrs J. W. Higgerty, Ross. 
Spencer and Company, who required coa- 
firmation of payment by New Union Gold. 
fields Limited on September 2, 1947, of three 
amounts of £2,000 each which had been in 
turn charged to the company by means of 
debit notes, the amount of (£6,000 being 
added to the cost of acquisition of certain 
coal properties, 

That question was being investigated by 
the present board and the opinion of a senior 
counsel was being sought, and the chairman 
hoped to be in a position to report further 
on the matter at the annual meeting next 
year, 


RALEIGH COLLIERY 


He then dealt with the coal-mining in- 
terests of the company, the major under- 
taking of which, he said, was the Raleigh 
Colliery, situated about 10} miles south of 
Middelburg, in the Transvaal. Fifty-eight 
boreholes drilled in the area had disclosed 
the existence of a main seam of an average 
thickness of 17 feet at a depth below the 
surface nowhere greater than 150, with an 
average of 80 feet to 100 feet of cover, in- 
dicating substantial reserves containing a pro- 
portion of first-grade export quality coal. 


Two shafts had been sunk and _ under- 
ground development had been sufficient to 
enable the colliery to commence production 
on a small scale some time in November, 
when the railway line to Middelburg should 
be completed and the temporary screening 
plant ready for operation The monthly 
output was estimated at between 25,000 and 
30,000 tons until Barvoys coal preparation 
plant was erected towards the middle of 
1950, when it would be possible to effect 
an increase in output. 


The colliery had been accepted as 4 
member of the Transvaal Coal Owners 
Association and had been granted an allot- 
ment of three per cent. of the trade of the 
association, equivalent at the present ume fo 
some 40,000 tons a month. The potential 
trade of the association could be expected to 
grow during the next few vears, however, 
any improvement in overall trade would 
naturally result in a greater tonnage allocatioa 
to individual member collieries. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Capital expenditure on the colliery during 
the year had totalled £256,747, of = 
£255,534 had been incurred mainly if 
construction of a railway line and siding 
in shaft sinking and provision of ” 

Additional capital expenditure to bring ib: 
colliery to full production was estimated 
£500,000, of which approximately Lay 
would be spent during the current yea be 
major porticn of that expenditure would 
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on the purchase of surface plant, 
machinery and mining equipment, on 
housing, on completion of the railway line, 
and one the main washing plant. The sum 
of £313,047 shown in the balance sheet 
under the heading “ Payments in advance— 

hase of equipment,” included an amount 
of £283,760 for which bankers’ guarantees 

been issued in respect of the main 
washing plant, but since the close of the year 
arrangements had been made with a view to 
obtaining a refund of a large proportion of 
that sum which would then be paid out as 
and when due. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


The company had recently purchased a 
portion of the farm adjoining Raleigh Colliery 
in order to acquire water rights of a natural 
spring which occurred on that farm and 
which was a valuable source of water. 


During the year, full coal rights of an area 
of 340 morgen in the Hendrina district had 
heen purchased, and since the close of the 
financial year the company had taken up a 
free option to purchase a coal-bearing area 
of Farm Twyfelaar in the Carolina district, 
the coal rights of which were already held 
by the company and where satisfactory coal 
deposits had been encountered, In the 
Ermelo district the company’s options to 
purchase coal and torbanite rights over 
approximately 10,000 morgen adjoining the 
Camden Colliery were being maintained, but 
no prospecting or drilling was being carried 
on at the present time, although the geological 
formation of the area and the resu’’; obtained 
in the vicinity indicated the existence of 
torbanite. 


In Natal, the company owned the New- 
caste Colliery, including machinery, stores 
and equipment, and as that colliery had been 
worked out, steps were being taken to transfer 
a portion of the plant to the Raleigh Colliery, 
and the balance would be disposed of in due 
course. Four miles to the south of Newcastle 
lay the company’s Farm Roy Point, old plans 
of which had indicated coal seams with coking 
properties. Coking tests had been carried 
out On a sample of that coal, but the results 
did not warrant further prospecting at that 
stage. 


At the close of the previous financial year, 
the company held a 50 per cent. interest in 
the Indumain coalfield between Dundee and 
Glencoe, and also held the total share capital 
of the Sanford Mining and Investment Com- 
pany, Limited, which owned the remaining 
30 per cent. interest. During the year, that 
latter half share had been transferred into 
the name of the company and shares in the 
Sanford Mining and Investment Company 
had been sold. Some of the options con- 
ceed had now been exercised and mineral 
eases had been acquired over some 1,440 
acres, the balance of options having been 
abandoned. No further prospecting or drill- 
ing had been undertaken in the Indumain, 
Elandslaagte or Vreda areas. 


In the Orange Free State, the company 
held coal options and prospecting contracts 
vet some 3,805 morgen on farms situated 
about 10 to 12 miles south of Vereeniging 
and to the west of Deneysville, in the Heil- 
tron district. Three boreholes were being 

ed on those farms in an endeavour to 
tstablish the existence of coal in that area. 


GOLD INTERESTS 


He ; : 
; coon dealt with gold interests and 


During the year, the company had, he said 
: pany ; he said, 
crised the option to purchase the rights 
© minerals, excluding diamonds, of remain- 
and sub-division 1 of Harmony 
and of sub-division 5 of La 
289 in the Ventersburg district 


ng extent 
Farm No. 222 
Riviera No. 


of the Orange Free State, a total area of about 
2,406 morgen. In addition, the company had 
purchased some 612 morgen of the freehold 


of remaining extent and sub-division 1 of 
Harmony Farm No. 222. 


WESTERN AREAS AGREEMENT 


Since the close of the financial year, agree- 
ment in principle had been reached between 
the company and Middle Witwatersrand 
(Western Areas), Limited, whereby mineral 
rights of an area in extent of approximately 
800 claims in the south-eastern portion of 
sub-division 1 of Harmony Farm to the south 
of Sand River, would be exchanged for 
mineral rights of approximately an equal area 
comprised in three portions of Farms 
Moriyah No. 288, Rustgevonden No. 564 
and La Riviera No. 289, adjoining the Har- 
mony block. 


Agreement in principle had also been 
reached whereby New Consolidated Free 


State Exploration Company, Limited, would 
contribute to the proposed mining lease area 
mineral rights of remaining extent of Farm 
La Riviera in extent of approximately 1,500 
claims, and New Free State Gold Estates, 
Limited, would contribute mineral rights of 
contiguous portions of sub-divisions 1 and 3 
of the same farm in extent of approximately 
469 claims, 


PROPOSED APPLICATION FOR LEASE 


It was proposed shortly to make applica- 
tion to the Government for the lease of 
undermining rights of those areas totalling 
approximately 5,469 claims, of which the 
company would contribute 3,500 claims in 
which it had an 80 per cent. interest, the 
remaining 20 per cent. being held by the 
Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa, 
Limited, in the terms of an arrangement 
concluded before the present board assumed 
control. 


If the lease was granted, the company 
would therefore have a 51.19 per cent. interest 
in the lease area. It was the present intention 
of the board that a separate company would 
then be formed to take cession of the lease 
and operate the Harmony mine, and share- 
holders in Union Free State Coal and Gold 
Mines, Limited, would be given the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the flotation. 


DRILLING RESULTS 


Drilling had already been carried out on 
a fairly extensive scale in and around the 
proposed area and four additional holes were 
at present being drilled by the company on 
Farms Harmony and La Riviera primarily in 
order to assist in planning the underground 
layout of the mine. The position of those 
holes was shown on the plan of the proposed 
lease area which had been issued with the 
annual report. 


Results in two holes had recently been 
announced, and were as follows: 
Leader reef 7.1 dwt. over 10.34 inches, 
equivalent to 72 inch-dwt. Basal reef 13.0 
dwt. over 42.0 inches, equivalent to 546 inch- 
dwt.; H-3—first deflection. Basal reef 9.4 
dwt. over 45.4 inches, equivalent to 427 inch- 
dwt.; LR-3—Leader reef 2.1 dwt. over 7.7 
inches, equivalent to 16 inch-dwt. Basal reef 
6.4 dwt. over 16.2 inches, equivalent to 104 
inch-dwt. 


It was expected that results of the other 
two holes, H-2 and LR-4, which at October 
29th had reached depths of 4,414 feet and 
4,712 feet respectively would become available 
within the next few weeks. Two deflections 
of all four holes would be made. Results so 
far obtained in those boreholes and in other 
holes previously drilled in the area were en- 
couraging and indicated that the basal reef 
was at present at a workable depth and with 
a satisfactory percentage of payability. 
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WATER SUPPLY 


Other preliminary work done at Harmony 
included contour and magnetometric survey- 
ing of the area and the testing of the subsoil 
for foundations. Ten holes had been drilled 
in the hope of locating a good water supply, 
but results had not been entirely satisfactory 

consideration was now being given in 
conjunction with adjoining mineral right 
holders to the possibility of applying for per- 
mission to construct a dam and abstract water 
from the Sand River at a point on the 
property. 


_ Plans were being drawn up on the assump- 

tion that at the commencement of the pro- 
duction period the mine would have two 
hoisting shafts and one ventilation shaft, with 
the possibility that a third hoisting shaft 
might be sunk at some later date. Detailed 
plans had been prepared of siting of the 
surface works of the mine, including the loca- 
tion of shafts, offices, reduction works and 
slimes dams, and the approval of the Natural 
Resources Development Council was being 
sought to that proposed layout. If those plans 
were approved. it was hoped that it would 
be possible to commence shaft collars of No. 3 
and ventilation shafts in the near future, 
Meanwhile, the first temporary accommoda- 
tion at the mine was already under construc- 
tion and tenders had been invited for initial 
houses for the staff. 


PURCHASE OF PLANT 


Orders had already been placed in America 
for two Ward Leonard winders for No. 3 
shaft, and those were expected to arrive in 
the Union shortly. Suitable winders for the 
ventilation shaft had also been purchased. 
With those winders installed at the com- 
mencement of sinking operations, which were 
estimated to begin in June, 1950, the speed 
of sinking for both shafts should be main- 
tained at a satisfactory rate without the usual 
delays caused by changing over from tem- 
porary hoists and the cost of purchasing and 
erecting temporary equipment should thus 
be obviated. 


Shareholders would be glad to know that 
the winders from the United States had been 
paid for before the devaluation of the South 
African pound, the consequent saving in cost 
being in the region of £60,000. In other 
respects, however, the devaluation was likely 
to increase the cost of bringing the mine to 
production. The extent of such an increase 
would, of course, be largely dependent on 
the proportion of necessary equipment which 
would have to be purchased in America. 
Where possible, plant would be bought in 
countries of the sterling area. Furthermore, 
increased labour charges would add to the 
capital cost of bringing the mine to 
production. 


The company’s remaining gold options 
and prospecting contracts in the Orange Free 
State had all been abandoned following upon 
the poor results obtained in the borehole on 
Eenvogelkuil No. 132 and in neighbouring 
boreholes drilled by other mining houses, 
As provided for in the original flotation 
agreement, those options had been receded 
to Shares and Investments (Proprietary), 
Limited. 


TWO MAJOR UNDERTAKINGS 


From information he had given, share- 
holders would realise that for the present the 
activities of the company were being con- 
centrated on its two major undertakings 
namely, the Raleigh Colliery in the Transvaal 
and the proposed Harmony mining lease area 
in the Orange Free State. Those ventures, 
together with additional valuable assets to 
which he had referred, gave cause for satis- 
faction with future prospects of the 
company. 
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During the financial year under review 
there had been two changes in the adminis- 
trative and technical control of the company. 
As from January 1, 1949, Anglo-Transvaal 
Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, 
had been appointed to the position of 
technical advisers, consulting engineers and 
transfer Secretaries in place of Union Free 
State Mining and Finance Corporation, 
Limited. Subsequently, arrangements had 
been concluded whereby the Central Mining- 
Rand Mines group purchased a controlling 


interest in the company and the Central 
Mining and Investment Corporation, 
Limited, had consequently been appointed 
consulting engineers and technical con- 
sultants, while Rand Mines, Limited, had 
become Secretaries of the company, with 
effect from March 14, 1949, 


A report of the proceedings at the meeting 
would be circulated to shareholders and 
would also be published in the press. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





MODDERFONTEIN EAST, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
CHANGES IN ECONOMIC POSITION 
GOOD SALES AT ENHANCED PRICES 
BENEFITS OF DEVALUATION 
MR P. H. ANDERSON’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of Modder- 
fontein East, Limited, was held in Johannes- 
burg on November Ist. 

Mr P. H. Anderson, the chairman, presided, 
and in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts said that during the year under 
review there had been no improvement in 
the conditions under which the company’s 
mine operated; the average number of 
European and native employees in the service 
of the company had been much the same as 
during the previous year; certain essential 
materials remained in short supply ; and the 
growing disparity between the price of gold 
and other commodities continued. Since 
June 30th last, there had, however, been a 
material change in the position, to which he 
would refer after giving shareholders a brief 
review of the year’s operations. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S WORKING 


Compared with results achieved during the 
previous year, tonnage milled had decreased 
10,000 to 1,427,000 and development 
footage by 3,925 to 8,182. Yield per ton 
milled had been lower by 0.046 dwt., with 
the result that working revenue had de- 
creased by 5d. per ton. That was more than 
offset, however, by a reduction of 6d. per 
ton in working costs, partly due to the de- 
creased amounts of development and conse- 
quently the working profit had increased by 
£3,696 to £415,754. 

Total profit had been £418,210. Provisions 
made in respect of silicosis outstanding lia- 
bilities had totalled £22,302, provisions for 
taxation had accounted for £122,922, pro- 
vision for lease consideration had amounted 
to £46,475, and dividends had absorbed 
£232,701. 


DECREASE IN DEVELOPMENT 


As he had already mentioned there had 
been a decrease of 3,925 feet in development 
accomplished during the year. He had ex- 
plained last year that a further decrease in 
the amount of development should be ex- 
pected, as there remained very little ground 
of any promise to be explored, and thar this 
was concentrated in the south-eastern corner 
of the lease area. That portion of the pro- 
perty had now been opened up and a few 
small payable blocks had been established. 

During the year, notification had been re- 
ceived that the Government had agreed to 
grant a mining lease over an additional 735 
claims at the northern end of the Klipfontein 
corridor and that those claims be in- 
corporated in the lease area without alteration 
to the existing ae That additional —_ 
was shown on accompanying the 
annual report. Up to the end of Fant, 1949, 


the llth level had been extended 113 feet 
into the new area, but no payable disclosures 
had been made. Since then, however, the 
level had been advanced a further 223 feet, 
and of that 60 feet had proved payable, 
averaging 7.1 dwt. over 16 inches, equivalent 
to 113 inch-dwt. 


TWO BOREHOLES 


With a view to gaining further information 
about the undeveloped area below the 14th 
level adjoining the Klipfontein corridor, it 
had been decided to sink two boreholes from 
the surface. The depth of the reef horizon 
below the surface in that povtion of the pro- 
perty was about 1,500. Shareholders would 
notice from the plan that much development 
had been done around that area, but it had 
all proved unpayable. 

Further investigations had been made into 
the question of the existence of such payable 
Hanging Wall Leader Reefs as existed on 
mining properties to the west of Modderfon- 
tein East. 

The only positive result had been in 
No. 5 Shaft, where a narrow reef bend cor- 
responding in position to the NA-7 leader 
of New Modderfontein had been resampled 
but had assayed only 34-inch-dwt. 


ORE RESERVES 


The quantity of payable ore developed 
during the year under review had totalled 
492,800 tons, which represented an increase 
of 6,800 tons over that opened up during 
the previous year, the value at 3.0 dwt. being 
lower by 0.2 dwt. By far the greater pro- 
portion of that was developed by stoping 
operations, and shareholders would no doubt 
recall that in his address to them last year 
he had dealt rather fully with that aspect 
of ore reserve prospects at the mine. 

At June 30, 1949, the available ore reserve 
had been estimated to be 4,115,000 tons, 
averaging 3.3 dwt. over a width of 42.9 
inches. Compared with the estimate made 
the year previously, the available ore reserve 
had decreased by 440,000 tons, the value be- 
ing unchanged and the width 0.1 inch less. 

In concluding the review of operations at 
the company’s mine for the year ended June 
30, 1949, he mentioned that there had 
no change in the rates of gold mining taxa- 
tion, which remained the same as those 
introduced with effect from January 1, 1948, 
and also that there had been no change in 
the price of gold, which remained fixed at 
172s. 6d. per ounce fine. 

Since June 30th last, certain material 
changes had taken Fay = in the economic 
position of the South African gold mining 
industry which shareholders would realise 
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should have an appreciable and 
effect on the future of the company, 


INDUSTRIAL SALES 


Firstly, negotiations between 
Atrican Government and the fat South 
Monetary Fund regarding the sale of gold 
at enhanced prices for industrial and artistic 
purposes had resulted in the receipt of a 
relatively small but welcome increase in 
"The & h sale had be 
: e first such sale ha en ma i 
in the year by the Union Toman = 
had disposed of 100,000 ounces at 17s, 6d 
over and above the then standard price of 
172s. 6d. per ounce. The additional amount 
realised had been paid into the scheduled 
mines compensation and outstanding liabilj. 
ties fund of the Silicosis Board by the Union 
Treasury and was, therefore, of indirect 
benefit to gold producers. Subsequent sales 
had been made by the Chamber of Mines to 
various purchasers. The amounts realised 
in respect of the difference between the in- 
dustrial price and the standard price of gold 
was being pooled and the net accrual dis- 
tributed to individual gold producers pro 
rata to their gold output. 

The company’s pro rata share of the 
amount received from sales during July and 
August, 1949, had been £3,551 16s. 3d., which 
was equivalent to an extra 2s. 3d. per ounce 
on the total output during that period. Such 
income, being in the nature of variable and 
abnormal accrual which would be spread 
Over some indefinite period, was not bei 
included in the monthly declarations as work- 
ing revenue, which was still based on the 
standard price of gold 

It was, of course, not feasible to give share- 
holders any forecast of how much more gold 
would be absorbed by the industrial market, 
nor wa; it possible to forecast at what prices 
any such sales would be made. It seemed 
fairly certain, however, that the market would 
not be limitless 


DEVALUATION BENEFIT 


The other and far more important respect 
in which there had been improvement in the 
economic condition of the gold mining in- 
dustry was the increase in the standard gold 
price received by producers from 172s. 6d. 
to 248s. 3d. per ounce fine, which had been 
brought about by the devaluation of the 
pound on September 19, 1949. 

In terms of the American dollar, however, 
the price of gold remained at 35 dollars per 
ounce fine. The downward adjustment 10 
exchange values of the pound in relation to 
the dollar had, of course, started a readjust- 
ment in the direction and strength of other 
economic forces. Resultant action and re 
action would take some time to work them- 
selves out, and as yet it was too early to 
foresee when and at what level the economic 
equilibrium would be established. Conse- 
quently, although immediate prospects of the 
company were crystallising fairly rapidly, the 
more distant prospects were not so cleat. 


POSITION SUMMARISED 


The position could, however, be sum- 
marised as follows: First, from the revenue 
point of view the company was now receiving 
248s. 3d. per ounce of gold, which was 
75s. 9d. more than the amount received 00 
sales prior to September 19, 1949. ; 

Second, from the working cost point 
view the company would have to pay more 
for direct imports from such countries 4 
America and Switzerland. As the mine . 
a fully equipped producer, it would not 
affected to any great extent in that direction. 
It would also have to pay more for 
commodities which, although not e 
direct aoe dollar ——s oe ae 
varying ees on importati 
materials and capital goods from such 
countries as America 
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How much costs would increase on that 
account it was impossible to say, but the 
company, in common with the rest of the 
industry, was faced with the prospect of 

ssively increasing costs due to what 
was commonly termed “ spiralling.” Whether 
that spiral would be moderate or severe 

ed largely on what measures would 
be taken to keep a tight rein-on the Union’s 
economy by preventing disproportionate 
increases in prices and wages. 

The company also had to meet higher 
jabour costs within the gold mining industry 
due to the recent increases in wages and the 
indirect benefits which had been granted to 
European and native employees. 

Turning to 2 purely internal matter affect- 
ing costs, sharehclders would also appreciate 
that the acquisition of the northern portion 
of the Klipfontein corridor would necessitate 
an increased amount of development in order 
to explore the area and that the expenditure 
on that work would be reflected in working 
costs. 


PAY LIMIT LOWERED 


Those changes in revenue and costs would 
paturally have a material effect on the com- 
pany’s mining economy, because the increase 
jp revenue was at the moment greater pro- 
portionately than the increase in costs. In 
efiect, therefore, the pay limit had been 
lowered, thereby rendering payable a fairly 
large quantity of low-grade ore which had 
previously been unpayable. Some of that 
ore bad already been fully developed and, 
by bringing that in the total, ore reserve 
would be increased but the average value 
would be lowered. 

Probably, however, a large proportion of 
that newly payable ore remained to be 
developed, principally by stoping, and would 
therefore only be brought into ore reserves 
in the future provided rising costs did not 
once again render it unmpayable. It had 
become necessary to re-estimate the ore 
reserve on the basis of the new pay limit. 
That would be done as soon as the new level 
of costs peg ton could be determined with 
any degree of accuracy, and it was intended 
to give re-estimated ore reserve figures in the 
quarterly report for the period ending 
December 31, 1949. Due to the large amount 
of low-grade ore brought within the pay 
limit and to the fact that it had become 
increasingly difficult to maintain the grade 
over the past few years, a falling off in mill 
yield must be expected, 

In that connection, he drew shareholders’ 
atiention to the fact that the yield per ton 
milled had steadily decreased during the past 
five years from 3.329 to 2.754 dwt. an 
average decrease of little more than 0.1 dwt. 
per ton per annum. On the other hand, 
increased payability would make it easier to 
obtain sufficient ore to maintain an economic 
rate of mulling. 


SLIDING SCALE FORMULA 


Finally, he drew the attention of sbare- 
holders to the effects of the sliding scale 
ormulz on which the company’s lease con- 
ton and gold mining taxation were 
calculated. The combined effect of those 
‘wo formule was that approximately 60 per 
cemt. of increased a accruing to the 
company as a result of devaluation, after 
ng for increases in costs, would accrue 

the Union Government. 
results of operations during the first 
three months of the current financial year 
tesulied in a profit of £112,261, but he 
Pointed out that that reflected in part the 
inctease in revenue but none of the increases 

Fy ype 

report of ihe proceedings at the meeting 
would be published in the press and share- 
holders could obtain copies on application 
© the Secretaries in Johannesburg or 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD MINING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
PROFIT EXCEEDS £2,798,000 


BENEFITS FROM CURRENCY DEVALUATION 


MR W. M. FRAMES ON YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The annual general meeting of Blyvooruit- 
zicht Gold Mining Company Limited was 
held in Johannesburg on November 1. Mr 
W. M. Frames, the chairman, who presided, 
moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that in the terms of the special 
resolution passed by shareholders at an 
extraordinary general meeting held on 
November 12, 1948, each of the ten shilling 
shares of the company were divided into four 
shares of a nominal value of 2s. 6d. There 
had been no change in either the authorised 
or issued capital, which remained at 
£3,300,000 and £3,000,000 respectively. 

Operations, particularly in the latter half 
of the year, were adversely affected by an 
unexpectedly severe shortage of European 
underground labour and, as a consequence, it 
had not been possible to step up output as 
rapidly as he had forecast last year. 


ALLOCATIONS FROM PROFIT 


Total profit amounted to £2,798,943. 
Amounts set aside in respect of silicosis 
outstanding liabilities had totalled £43,985, 
provision for taxation had amounted to 
£737,431, provision for mineral lease con- 
sideration had accounted for £149,432, two 
dividends had absorbed £1,800,000, making 
a total of £2,730,848, leaving an unappro- 
priated balance carried forward of £340,200. 
The balance of working capital on hand was 
£853,761. 


Capital expenditure during the year 
totalled £703.477 and had been incurred 
mainly in connection with additions to the 
power supply, purchase of hoisting and 
underground equipment, sinking of a venti- 
lation shaft and the installation of main 
ventilation fans, the erection of change 
houses, offices and stores, extensions to the 
reduction plant, provision of additional 
housing accommodation for European em- 
ployees, and a proportion of the cost of 
drilling Boreholes B-2 and B-3 in the area 
south of the company’s property. 


CURRENT YEAR’S CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


It was estimated that capital expenditure 
during the current financial year would 
amount to £1,600,000, and would be incurred 
principally on increasing the hoisting 
capacity and the provision of pumps and 
sumps at No. 2 Shaft, additional accommo- 
dation for European and native employees’ 
recreation hall, and further extensions to the 
reduction works to increase the milling 
capacity to 120,000 tons per month. 


Development and stoping operations had 
again been retarded by the frequent occur- 
rence of water-bearing fissures, particularly 
in the vicinity of No. 2 Shaft where the 
fissure zones run in a northerly and north- 
easterly direction from the shaft. Those 
zones, when intersected, required protracted 
treatment by cement injection. Where 
development work and diamond drilling had 
indicated the presence of water in the stoping 


areas, the practice had been adopted of pre- 
treating the hanging wall by cementation. 
Owing to the persistent necessity for this 
work, there had been an appreciable increase 
in the number of men employed on cementa- 
tion operations, which represented a consider- 
able item of cost in the underground working 
expenditure, 


DEVELOPMENT ACCOMPLISHED 


Development accomplished during the year 
totalled 32,640 feet, an increase of 697 feet 
compared with the figure for the previous 
year. The total advance in country rock was 
13,128 feet, of which 8.985 had been in the 
No. 1 Shaft area and 4,143 in the No. 2 Shaft 
area. Of 15,875 feet sampled on the Carbon 
Leader, 15,610 feet, or 98.3 per cent., had 
been classed as payable values averagi 
50.5 dwt. per ton over a channel width ‘al 
11 inches, equivalent to 556 inch-dwt. 


The few disclosures of unpayable ore in 
development had been isolated and of a 
limited extent. The longest stretch of poor 
development exposed to date had been on 
the 6th level, west No. 2 Shaft, where 160 feet 
— 13.6 dwt. over a reef width of 10.0 
inches. 


AVAILABLE RESERVE 


The available reserve re-estimated at June 
30, 1949, was 6,136,000 tons of an average 
value of 13.7 dwt. over a stoping width of 
46.1 inches. That was an increase of 93,000 
tons on last year’s figure, the stoping width 
being 1.1 inches greater and the value 
0.1 dwt lower. 


In the westerly section, the ore reserve 
totalled 3,241,000 tons valued at 10.1 dwt. 
as compared with a total of 3,802,000 tons 
valued at 16.5 dwt. in the area around No, 1 
Shaft and extending up to the eastern 
boundary of the mine. There remained a 
large tonnage of ore to be blocked out 
towards the sub outcrop in the eastern sec- 
tion of the mine. Although development 
operations had proceeded in that area, it was 
probable that increasing proportions of ore 
reserve would, in the course of the next 
few years, be derived from extending the 
existing levels in the western section. 


UNDERGROUND FACILITIES 


Work in connection with the provision of 
improved underground facilities for Laulage 
and the handling of ore had proceeded satis- 
factorily. The main haulage on No. 6 level 
had been completed between Nos. 1 and 3 
Shafts and No. 5 level had 
through shortly after the close of finan- 
cial year. Completion, towards the end of 
the year, of ore passes south of No. 3 Shaft 
had facilitated the handling of ore in the 
central area. 


Progress had been made in connection with 
the sinking of No. A.1 Sub-incline Shaft. 
Work at present in hand was the excavation 
of hoist chambers, shaft boxes and stations and 
shaft raise between the 6th and Sth levels. 
Preliminary work had also been started in 
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connection with the sinking of Nos. A.2 and 
A3 sub-inclines, 


The average quantity of water pumped to 
the surface during the year under review 
had been approximately 1,820,000 gallons 
per day of 24 hours, which had been about 
360,000 gallons per day more than the figure 
for the previous year. The second ten-inch 
pump column and the fourth pumping unit 
with a capacity of 60,000 gallons an hour had 
been brought into commission at No. 1 Shaft. 
Work was proceeding on pump chambers 
and clear water and settling sumps at No. 2 
Shaft. No. 3 Circular Ventilation Shaft, the 
completion of which had been reported at 
the last annual meeting, was now in use. 
Two of the three main ventilating fans were 
in operation and the third was in course ef 
erection. With the bringing into commission 
of No. 3 Shaft, the northern compartments 
of No. 1 Shaft previously used for upcast 
ventilation, had been freed for handling of 
material in addition to rock. 


ULTRA DEEP BOREHOLES 


During the year, the two Boreholes B-2 
and B-3 had been drilled on joint account 
by Western Ultra Deep Levels Limited, south 
of the southern boundary of the company’s 
mine. | Borehole B-2 had intersected the 
Carbon Leader at a depth of 8,798 feet, 
assaying 17.88 dwt. over a width of 27 inches, 
equivalent to 483 inch-dwt. In Borehole B-3, 
the mean of an original intersection at 8,715 
feet and two deflections had given a Carbon 
Leader value of 6.27 dwt. over a width of 
12.5 inches, equivalent to 78 inch-dwr. 


Those results indicated that no major dis- 
placement of the reef was likely to exist in 
the lower levels of the mine and thar the 
Carbon Leader persisted at depth. Discus- 
sions were taking place with other interested 
parties in order to formulate plans for the 
exploitation at some future date of the Ultra 
Deep area to the south of the company’s 
property. 


PRICE OF GOLD 


The price obtained for gold had remained 
unchanged throughout the period under 
review at 172s. 6d. per ounce fine. In 
February, the South African Government 
had concluded arrangements for the experi- 
mental sale of 100,000 ounces cf gold to a 
well-known firm of bullion brokers at a 
premium cf 17s. 6d. per ounce. The Govern- 
ment had announced that the total premium 
thus realised was to be used in the reduction 
of the amount levied for the last quarter 
of 1949 on the mining companies in terms 
of the Silicosis Act. In July, with the full 
approval of the South African Treasury and 
the International Monetary Fund, the Cham- 
ber of Mines.commenced selling gold at a 
premium to certain clients for industrial and 
artistic purposes. The premium earned in 
this way during July and August represented 
2s. 3d. per ounce on the total sales of all 
gold mines, and in the case of the company’s 
mine amounted to £10,437. 


CURRENCY DEVALUATION BENEFITS 


As the result of the devaluation of the 
British and South African currencies, the 
price received for gold had, with effect from 
September 19, 1949, been increased to 
£12 8s. 3d. per ounce fine. Since no blocks 
of unpayable ore had been disclosed in the 
mine, this increase in the sterling price of 
gold did not affect the tonnage or grade of 
Ore reserves but the basic revenue per ounce 
fine of gold produced had been increased 
by 75s. 9d. 


Against this increase in revenue had to be 
offset the recent increases in wages and 


benefits granted to Europeans, increase in 
wages granted to natives and the higher 
costs of certain materials and equipment 
purchased from overseas. The difference 
between the additional revenue and the 
increased expenditure would, moreover, be 
subject to lease payment and taxation at a 
high rate, estimated at about 60 per cent., in 
accordance with the sliding scales of the lease 
and tax formule. The overall benefit to the 
company as the result of devaluation would, 
however, be considerable. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


During the first three months of _ the 
current financial year, tons milled had been 
209,000, the yield per ton milled 14.963 dwrt., 
the revenue per ton mulled 149s. 10d., and 
working costs per ton milled 44s. 6d. Work- 
ing profit had amounted to £1,100,368, to 
which had to be added £10,437 in respect of 
additional revenue received from sales of gold 
at the enhanced prices for industrial and 
artistic purposes and sundry revenue of 
£7,402, giving a total profit cf £1,118,207. 
Development footage had been 9,494 and 
3,225 feet had been sampled, all of which 
had been classed as payable, averaging 
43.1 dwt. over a channel width of 11 inches. 


A report of the proceedings at the meeting 
would be published in the press and copies 
could be cbtained by shareholders on appli- 
cation to the head office of the company in 
Johannesburg, or to the London secretaries. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 
STORES, LIMITED 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The 28th annual general meeting of British 
Overseas Stores, Limited, was held on 
November 8th in London, Mr R. J. Black- 
adder, C.A., the chairman, presiding. 


The following is extracted from his 
circulated statement :— 


The accounts in your hands again show 
the results of another satisfactory year’s 
trading, although since the close of the 
financial years of our subsidiaries in Febru- 
ary or March Jast we have witnessed a 
change-over in certain classes of goods from 
a sellers’ to a buyers’ market with a definite 
falling off from the high level of business 
done during the past few years. 


In Jamaica we have suffered a falling off 
in business, but having regard to the large 
amount of rebuilding and reconstruction 
work in view and the increase in the popula- 
tion of the island, it seems that the demand 
for lumber, building materials, snd house 
fittings, which constitute a considerable part 
of our trade, must continue on a substantial 
scale, whatever temporary fluctuations may 
be experienced. 


New Zealand.—Our store is continuing to 
hold its own, but rising expenses dictated by 
social legislation are a continued feature of 
the business; there is little that the local 
management can do to meet these increased 
costs other than the striving for further 
business, which objective is well in the minds 
of the board of our Wellington company, 

South Africa and Portuguese East Africa. 
—Development of interests in Africa is pro- 
ceeding on normal and satisfactory lines. 
Aithough impossible to forecast full results 


of devaluation in these and other territories, 


it is hoped that the higher price for gold 
will lead to a distinct improvement in busi- 
ness throughout the Union, from which the 
Cape Town Store should benefit. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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DALGETY AND COMPANY 
LIMITED ; 


BUSINESS WELL MAINTAINED 


The sixty-fifth anaual genera! meeti of 
Dalgety and Company, Limited, will be held 
in London on December Ist. 

The following is an extract from the state. 
ment of Mr D. Abel Smith, the chairman, 
cicculated with the report and accounts for 
the year to June 30, 1949:— 

I am glad to be able to report the con- 
clusion of another satisfactory year’s tradi 
The company’s business has been well main. 
tained. The three main earning sections are 
wool, merchandise, and stect and. station 
but all departments have contributed 10 the 
excellent results achieved, notwithstanding 
a very considerable rise in operating costs 
and charges, particularly in the salary and 
wages account. So far there is little sign of 
this serious inflationary movement slowing 
dowa, and the effect of a shorter working 
week so generally adopted both here and 
overseas inevitably increases production costs 
and contributes to the inflationary spiral. In 
these circumstances, and taking advantage of 
a good year, it was considered prudent to 
make more substantial appropriations to 
reserves and provisions than normally, 

Your company’s chief business—wool—has 
again produced results which have sur- 
passed all expectations. The previous 
season’s Australian and New Zealand reali- 
sations, which were in themselves a record, 
have been exceeded by £A and NZ 4} 
million, bringing the 1948/49 returns 
for new clip wools up to the unprecedented 
toral of £A and NZ 226 million—an increase 
of some 21.8 per cent. [ nevd hardly 
mention the benefit of this to Australia and 
New Zealand, where wool plays such a pre- 
dominant part in the national economy, The 
quantity handled by the company, overseas 
and in London, was well mointined at 
619,153 bales—an increase of about 3 per 
cent. over the previous year’s a 


DEMAND FOR WOOL 


The demand for wool—particularly of the 
finer qualities—still seems in excess of cut- 
rent production and, under world-wide com- 
Petition, the offerings throughout the season 
under review were rapidly absorbed and 
prices attained the highest level in the history 
of the trade. 

The profits for the year, after deducting 
expenses and provisions for bad and doubtful 
debts and other contingencies, amounted 
£1,021,972 compared with £1,005,056 for 
the previous year. We ore recommending 
the payment of a final dividend of 5 per cent. 
on the ordinary shares which, with the in- 
terim dividend of 3} per cent. paid in May, 
represents a distribution for the year at the 
rate of 84 per cent., and we are again fc- 
commending the payment of a bonus of 1 
per cent. on the ordinary shares, making 4 
total distribution of 9$ per cent. 

The net cash payments to the ordinary 
and preference shareholders for the year 
amounted to £92,125, which compares wi 
the company’s turnover in wool and produce, 
stock, merchandise, etc., of £80,896,965, and 
amounts to the fractional sum of 0.27334. 
(or about one farthing) in the £ on such tum- 
over, and still only 0.4777d. (or less than 
one halfpenny) in the £ if the cost of servic- 
ing the company’s loan or debenture capital 
is included. A_ substantial proportion 
even these small amounts is paid out 
shareholders resident in the overseas teftr 
tories, where the company has its main 
ness. It is obvious from these figures that 


the company’s numerous overseas customers 
need have no feelin. that the modest cirarges 
made to them for the variety of services per 
formed include any unreasonable com 
tion to distributed profits 
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THE ECONOMIST, November 12, 1949 


CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


QUESTION OF FUTURE TENURE 


The anoual geueral meeting of the Calcutta 
Tramways Company, Limited, was held on 
November 9th in London. 

Sir Geoffrey R. Clarke, C.S.1., OBE, 
the chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: After setting aside £80,000 for re- 
newals and replacemenis and making an 
addition of £25,000 to the provision for 
deferred repairs, there remained a working 
profit for the year to December 31, 1948, 
of £268,736. It is proposed to distribuce 
6 per cent. on the nominal amount of the 
issued ordinary share capitai of the company. 
I would point out that this 6 per cent. re- 
presents Little more thar 3 per cent. on the 
actual capital expenditure provided by the 
ordinary shareholders, the balance of expen- 
diture having been provided out of profits 
placed to reserve accounts in past years which 
would otherwise have been available for divi- 
dend. 

An undertaking such as this company, 
formed to supply cheap transport to a city 
like Calcutta, cannot stand still, and we have 
a programme for future extensions and im- 
provements which it will take many years 
to implement. 


It is not intended to commit the company 
to any further large capital expenditure until 
the future tenure of te company can be 
satisfactorily agreed with the authorities con- 
cerned 


It is now apparent that although the Cor- 
poration of Calcutta in 1%44 gave notice of 
its intention to purchase the company’s under- 
taking, and, in fact, subsequently made ar 
offer, they were never financially in a position 
to implement the purchase, end we under- 
stand that the necessary sanction by the 
Government to raise a loan was not forth- 
coming. 

At the moment the corporation is und-r 
suspension and its duties have been assume] 
by a commissioner. Presumably, the Govern- 
ment could, by legislation, at any time take 
over the undertaking ; still, the company is in 
a strong position to negotiate terms in view 
of its agreement with the corporation, which 
is sanctioned by special Acts. 

The company’s power to operate the tram- 
ways is restricted by the right of the cor- 
poration under agreement to purchase that 
part of the undertaking lying within the 
municipal boundarie. at periods recurring 
every seven years, the next such date arising 
on January 1, 1952. Although in present 
circumstances it seems improbable that this 
right can be exercised, its existence acts as a 
deterrent to any extension of the company’s 
system, and to the raising of additional capital 
for such purposes should that be deemed 
necessary and advantageous in the future. 


This uncertainty with regard to the future 
tenure of the company is causing the direc- 
tors great concern, and Mr David Webb, 

ng his visit to Calcutta at the end of 
1948, had interviews with the Premier of 
West Bengal and the Minister of Finance, 
at which the whole position was discussed. 
discussions were of an exploratory 
hature, but it was felt that, as a result of 
it might be possible to reach an agree- 

ment acceptable to both the Government and 
the shareholders, as t» the future tenure of 
the company and the terms on which the 
vernment, ultimately, might acquire the 
undertaking. The Government is interested, 


| Negotiations will be continued as oppor- 
tunity offers. 


The report was adopted. 


CONSOLIDATED MAIN REEF MINES 
AND ESTATE, LIMITED 


(incerporated in the Union of South Africa) 


LABOUR SHORTAGE AFFECTS RESULTS 


BENEFITS FROM CURRENCY DEVALUATION 


MR W. M. FRAMES 


The anmial general meeting of Consoli- 
dated Main Recf Mines and Estate, Limited, 
was held in Johannesburg on November 2nd. 

Mr W. M. F.ames, the chairman, presided 
and, in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, said that operations had been 
adversely affected by a further decline in the 
anes strengths of European and native 
abour. 


At 2,203,057 tons, ore mined had been 


17,607 tons less than in the previous year, ° 


bur ore taken from surface dumps had in- 
creased by 14,875 tons and ore milled had 
decreased slightly to 2,225,000 tons, which 
was much below the capacity of the reduction 
plant. Working costs had decreased by nine- 
pence per ton milled, but as the yield had 
been lower by 0.144 dwt., equivalent to 1s. 2d. 
per ton milled, working profit for the year 
had fallen by £48,486 to £223,897. 


PAST YEAR’S PROFIT 


After adding £1,363, being the difference 
between sundry items shown in the income 
and expenditur> account, the total profit was 
£225,260. There had been a withdrawal of 
£13,400 from the shareholders’ contingency 
reserve and a net credit on capital expenditure 
of £15,519. Provision in respect of silicosis 
outstanding lianilites had accounted for 

27,163 and provision for taxation had 
amounted to £2,854. Forfeited dividends 
refunded to sharcholders had totalled 
£13,427 and dividends absorbed £218,330. 


Developmen: footage advanced during the 
year had totalled 80,303 feet, representing a 
decrease of 16,783 feet, compared with the 
previous year. ‘Total footage sampled had 
amounted to 57,640 feet, of which 24,715 
feet, equal to 42.9 per cent., had proved pay- 
able at an average value of 5.3 dwt. per ton 
over a channel width of 39 inches. 


DEVELOPMENT RESULTS 


During the latter part of the vear, develop- 
ment had been largely restricted to the more 
promising of the undeveloped areas of the 
mine. On the Main Reef and the Main Reef 
Leader small areas of payable ore had been 
opened up in widely separated parts of the 
mine, principally west of Bantjes Dyke and 
in the lower levels east of No. 3 Shaft. Else- 
where, in the lower levels, exposures on those 
two reefs had again been disappointing. The 
satisfactory tonnage of payable South Reef 
had been added to the reserves in the upper 
levels of the mine. Values on that reef had 
decreased rapidly with depth, and it was only 
in the north-east corner of the property that 
any material tonnage of the payable South 
Reef was likely to be developed. 


On the Bird Reef, payable development 
had been mainly in the lower levels to the 
east of No. 10 Shaft where an appreciable 
tonnage of low-grade ore had been opened 
up. In the lower levels at No. 8 Shaft, the 
reef exposure had been generally of low value 
but indicated the existence of a few blocks 
of payable ore. 

Development on the Kimberley Reef had 


been curtailed in the south-western portion 
of the mine where disclosures confirmed the 


ON THE OUTLOOK 


very low values revealed in the boreholes sunk 
from the surface some years ago to test this 
reef. East of No. 6 Shaft, however, values 
had shown an encouraging improvement as 
development advanced into the area in which 
boreholes drilled during 1946 and 1947 had 
given promising results. Present indications 
were that a substantial tonnage of payable 
ore would be opened up in that area, 


ORE RESERVES 


The tonnage of payable ore developed had 
increased by 441,500 tons to 1,104,960 tons, 
the average value being 0.1 dwt. lower at 
3.6 dwi. per ton. 


The available ore reserve had been re- 
estimated as at June 30, 1949, to be 4,175,000 
tons, averaging 3.7 dwt. over a stoping width 
of 55.1 inches. Compared with the previous 
year, that represented a decrease of 24.000 
tons, the stoping width being lower by 0.1 
inch and the value unaltered. 


At the last annual meeting he had drawn 
the atteation of shareholders to the appre- 
ciable decrease in the ore reserve tonnage 
that had taken place in recent years. He had 
also stressed the importance of preserving 
existing reserves for as long as possible in 
order that the undeveloped area of the mine 
lying at depth towards the southern boun- 
dary might be thoroughly prospected. The 
decrease of only 24,000 tons in the avail- 
able reserve was satisfactory in the circum- 
stances. 


LOWER GRADE NOW PAYABLE 


The increased price obtained for gold fol- 
lowing the devaluation of the pound would 
make possible economic mining of ore of a 
lower grade and would benefit the mine 
materially by adding to payable reserves 
appreciable tonnages as it justified the con- 
tinuation of development operations in cer- 
tain areas where expectations were previously 
considered too unpromising to warrant 
further exploration. The profitable life of 
the mine would be prolonged, but he pointed 
out that undeveloped areas were small and 
scattered with the exception of decp level 
ground lying between the bottom workings 
and the southern boundary, where :esults of 
exploration had continued to be consistenily 
barren. One winze had been sunk some 
1,700 feet below the 62nd level and had 
failed to disclose any payable values even at 
a reduced pay limit. 


SALES FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 


No alterations had been made in the basis 
mining taxation in the Income Tax 
As the company’s ratio of 
profit to recovery had again been below 6 
per cent., no liability for taxation had been 
incurred on profiis arising out of gold 
mining. The price of gold had remained un- 
changed at 172s. 64. per ounce fine through- 
out the period under review. In February 
last, however, the Union Government had 
made an experimental sale of 100,000 ounces 
of gold to a well-known firm of bullion 
brokers at a premium of 17s. 6d. per ounce. 
The total premium thus realised by the 
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Government would be used in the reduction 
of the silicosis levy on mines for the last 
quarter of 1949. In addition, the company 
would benefit from certaim  tramsactions 
which, as shareholders were aware, were 
being conducted on behalf of South African 
gold producers by the Transvaal Chamber 
of Mines for the sale of gold at enhanced 
prices for industrial and artistic purposes. 
The premium received by the Chamber of 
Mines in respect of those sales during the 
months of July and August had represented 
additional revenue amounting to 2s. 3d. per 
ounce fine on all sales during the period, and 
in the case of Consolidated Main Reef had 
amounted to £6,173. The sale of gold at a 
premium was continuing and would provide 
a relatively small, but welcome, addition to 
the revenue of the mine. 


With effect from September 19th, the price 
received by preducers for gold had been in- 
creased to 248s 3d. per cunce fine by the de- 
valuation of the South African currency. As 
he had already indicated that new price 
would result in an addition to the payable 
reserves of a considerable tonnage of ore pre- 
viously standing below the pay limit. To 
what extent available ore reserves would be 
increased and the average value lowered, 
could not be estimated until more was known 
of the influence of wage and other increases 
upon working costs and pay limits in 
different sections of the mine. 

The company would maintain the policy of 
drawing upon ore resetves at approximately 
their average value insofar as a change in 


the distribution of reserve tonnages could be 
met by existing shaft and other facilities. 


The decline in yield per ton milled would 
be slow and gradual as stoping operations 
were adjusted economically and efficiently 
to meet the new reserve conditions. 


THE FUTURE 


While the company could view with 
optimism the major financial benefits accru- 
ing to the company which had been operating 
for so long upon a small margin of profit, 
shareholders would realise that expectations 
of future dividends could not be based upon 
remarkably high profits earned during the 
period of transition. The good profits the 
company hoped to make when working costs 
and yields were finally stabilised and when 
the best economic advantage had been taken 
of the lower pay limits to strengthen the life 
and prospects of the mine, would be subject 
to heavy taxution. No big burden of capital 
expenditure, however, was likely to be in- 
curred unless important and unexpected ex- 
tensions of payable ore were found in depth. 

During the first three months of the cur- 
rent financial year, the working profit had 
amounted to £145,524. Development footage 
had totalled 14,917. 


A report of the proceedings at the meeting 
would be published in the Press and copies 
could be obtained by shareholders on applica- 
tion to the Head Office in Johannesburg or 
to the London Secretaries. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





J. GLIKSTEN AND SON, LIMITED 


LARGE INCREASED PROFIT 
WIDE-SPREAD ACTIVITIES 
MR ALBERT A. GLIKSTEN ON PROGRESSIVE EXPANSION 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of J. Gliksten and Son, Limited, was held 
on November 10th at the Holborn Restaurant, 
London, W.C., Mr Albert A. Gliksten, chair- 
man and joint managing director, presiding. 


The secretary, Mr R. Law, A.C.A,, read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors 


The following is the chairman’s address, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to June 30, 1949:— 


The accounts have been in your hands for 
a period of three weeks, and I assume that in 
accordance with our customary practice, the 
directors’ report and accounts as circulated 
may be taken as read. 


GROUP PROFITS 


Stockholders, will, I feel sure, be gratified 
with the results disclosed in the statement of 
accounts annexed hereto. The trading profit 
of the group amounts to £509,118, as com- 
pared with £364,388 a year ago. Adding 
income from investments, etc., of £8,680, and 
deducting directors’ fees, interest and depre- 
ciation of £121,533, a figure of net profit 
before taxation results of £396,265, as against 
£320,677. The annual provision for taxation 
on this occasion required £233,198, as com- 
pared with £203,168 for the previous year. 

The board have deemed it desirable to 
make a supplementary reserve of £35,797 
against future taxation by reason of the 
change in date of accounting period of two 
subsidiary companies. 

The profits then remaining have been 
appropriated as set forth in the directors’ 
report, the dividend on ordinary stock being 
maintained at 25 per cent., less tax, as for 
the previous year. 


As regards depreciation very full provision 
has been made on this occasion at £108,021, 
as against £39,889 a year ago, such provision 
being again substantially in excess of the 
statutory wear and tear allowance granted 
for tax purposes. 


The progressive expansion in net earnings 
has again enabled your board to transfer in- 
creased amounts to reserve, £60,000 on this 
occasion as against £50,000 a year ago, while 
the undistributed profit balance carried for- 
ward is £50,350, as compared with £46,903. 


RECORD NET EARNINGS 


Once again I am able to report that the net 
earnings of our group in the past year have 
surpassed all previous records, and it is all the 
more creditable that this has been achieved 
during a year when trade recession had 
already developed in many industries coupled 
with widespread economic difficulties. 


As reported to stockholders, prior to the 
annual general meeting a year ago a con- 
trolling interest was acquired subsequent to 
the close of the accounts in an old-established 
enterprise which js one of the leading primary 
timber producers throughout the British 
Colonies. This acquisition, taken in conjunc- 
tion with a regulated policy of expansion of 
the field of the group’s activities over the past 
few years, has contributed towards group 
earnings. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE-SHEET 


_ The undistributed surplus and reserves, 
including reserve for future taxation, aggre- 
gate £665,736 equivalent to 166 per cent. of 
the Ordinary stock issued, as compared with 
£580,835, an increase during the year of 
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£34,901. Current assets e¢ 
liabilities to the extent of 780.6%, ™™ 


As will be noted from the ¢ i 
balance sheet, considerable mone ie 
again been expended in broadening he 
activities of the group throughout the 
year, By reason of increasing production of 
our Colonial enterprises, and also in some 
measure through partial decontrol in our in- 
dustry, trading stocks carried show a sub- 
stantial increase when compared with the 
preceding year. 


ISSUE OF NOTES 


After giving mature consideration to alter- 
Native methods of finance, the directors de. 
cided upon certain of the operating companies 
within the group offering for subscription 
Two and a half per cent. Ten Year 
Unsecured Notes to a total amount spread 
over the companies concerned of £400,000, 
These Notes will be repaid by annual instal- 
ments over the period of ten years, or earlier 
at the companies’ option, the first repayment 
being made one year from date of issue, and 
this, coupled with our normal banking facili- 
ties, should prove to be fully adequate, 


The question of finance in more permanent 
form was considered, but having regard to 
market conditions it was deemed expedient 
to retain the capital of the parent company 
at its present level and cover necessary 
amortisation of the Unsecured Notes out of 
accruing profits. Stockholders will, I feel 
sure, be satisfied with this decision, and with 
the terms upon which the moneys represented 
by the respective Note issues of the com- 
panies operating within the group have been 
raised. Stockholders may rest assured that 
the whole question of finance in more per- 
manent form will not be overlocked given a 
return to normality in international currency 
relationships and also some measure of ease- 
ment in world economic conditions. 


GENERAL SURVEY 


While considerable capital expenditure was 
embarked upon during the year, as reflected 
in the increased charge for depreciation, 
further expenditure on fixed assets will be 
incurred in the year ending June 30, 1950, 
as it is the considered policy of your board 
not only to maintain the fixed assets of the 
group at their highest efficiency, but also 
to bring into operation new and more efficient 
processes for dealing with the very consider- 
able group turnover handled by its operating 
units, 


I would lay stress on the fact that the 
results secured represent a very modest profit 
margin indeed per unit of turnover, which 
is spread over the five continents. 
group direction and formulation of group 
policy remain centred in London, there 1s 
considerable decentralisation in the execi- 
tive functioning of our operating units. At 
the same time I would mention that frequent 
visits are paid in each year to our overseas 
subsidiaries by directors and executive 
officers of the parent company. 


HIGH EFFICIENCY 


It is an especially pleasing factor in the 
operations of the group that the trading 
are turned over inost rapidly, and the work- 
ing capital of the group, also in_ terms 
turnover, is profitably employed by reason 
of the high efficiency ratio in all the com 
panies’ processes. It will be of interest 
stockholders to know that the sawing care 
city of our group exceeds 50,000,000 boar 
feet per annum, of which approximately one 
half is centred in British Colonies. 


Throughout the past year an increasiné 
flow of logs and lumber has been smph™ 
from Colonial sources to the United Runs 
dom and also to hard currency areas. 
considerable expenditure on dev 
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has been fully provided for in the accounts 
of the group and forms a charge against the 
proup profit, no part being capitalised. Im- 
portant progress has also been made by way 
of technical research, while export turnover 
has shown a marked increase throughout 
the year. Your board is well satisfied with 
trading progress to date in the current year. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


The directors would like to place on record 
their satisfaction with the executive and other 
personnel employed throughout the group 
snd for their wholehearted efforts in its best 
interests. Relationships between the board, 
executive and other personnel continue to 
pe excellent throughout the whole organisa- 
tion, and whatever difficulties may arise in 
the future, stockholders may be assured that 
the group is well equipped in every way to 
cope with changing conditions. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted; the proposed dividend was 
approved , the retiring director, Mr. G. H. 
Punchard, was re-elected and the remunera- 
tion of the auditors, Messrs Pannell Crewd- 
son and Hardy, was fixed. 


The proceedings terminated with a hearty 
vote of thanks to the chairman, directors, 
saff and employees. 


ASPRO, LIMITED 
CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
Aspro Limued was held on November 7, 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 


London, E.C.2._ Mr Maurice A. Nicholas, 
the chairman, presided. 


The following is the chairman’s circulated 
Stalement, 


For the reasons stated in my letter to 
stockholders of the Sth July, the financial 


year end of the Company has been changed 
to the 31st March. 


The profit on trading as shown in the 
consolidated profit and loss account for the 
period of nine months ending March 31, 
1949, before taxation and other chargeable 
items, amounted to {£432,457 as compared 
with £585,506 for the twelve months to June 
30, 1948. The surplus after income tax is 
£132,720; to this is added the balance of 
profits carried forward from the previous 
year, augmented by the release, due to the 
change of the year end, of a sum previously 
set aside as provision for taxation, giving a 
total of £376,562 for nine months as against 
£345,278 for the previous year. After 
deducting £52,594, representing preference 
and interim ordinary dividends, your direc- 
tors propose (a) to allocate the sum of 
£100,000 to Aspro Limited’s general 
reserve and (b) as anticipated in my letter 
of July 5 to recommend a final dividend 
of 11} per cent., less tax, on the ordinary 
stock. The balance to be carried forward 
on profit and loss account will be £194,773, 
as against £132,152 for the year 1947-48. 


For comparison purposes between the 
two years ending June, 1948, and June, 1949, 
the following information relating to the 
Parent Company is given:— 


Aspro Limited sales for the year ending 
June, 1949, show an increase of 9 per cent. 
over the previous year, establishing an all- 
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time record for the Company. Charts are 
embodied in this report demonstrating the 
continued progress of sales. ‘The net profit 
before taxation for the year ending June, 
1949, is calculated to be £455,200 as com- 
pared with £394,789 last year. 


As a consequence of the adoption and the 
presentation to our stockholders of the new 
form of balance sheets I do not consider 
there is any need to draw attention to or to 
comment on any particular items contained 
in them. The balance sheets have been 
prepared in a form which is fully explanatory 
and which gives a clear and concise picture 
of the position. 


Due to retirement from business activities 
Mr G. R. R. Nicholas, C.B.E., J.P., one of 
the founders of Aspro, decided to resign 
from the board. In his place his son Mr 
H. J. Nicholas was invited to join the board 
and has accepted the appointment. In con- 
junction with the late Mr Alfred Nichoias, 
Mr George Nicholas was responsible for not 
only the initial success of Aspro Limited 
but also played his part in a maintenance 
of that success. He is still one of the largest 
stockholders and we are assured that, despite 
his retirement, his sage advice will always, 
if required, be readily available. 


My letter of July 5, to stockholders re- 
ported fully on changes in management and 
directorships and on our subsidiary com- 
panies. Copies of the letter are available 
to any stockholder requiring them. There 
have been no developments of consequence 
since the date of the letter. 


I wish to thank my colleagues on the 
board together with the executives and staff 
for their co-operation and continued efforts 
to promote the Company’s interests. 





NOTICES 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


=. ORR AND PARTNERS seek additional staff for the 


Control Division of their professional work as Consulting 


Applications invited for appointment as Consultant in Personnel 
Division of Urwick. Orr & Partners Ltd.. University education, with 
degree in humanities or technology. Some years' experience in 
responsible positions in industry or commerce as well as at least 
three years experience in personnel work at high level. 
Accustomed to employee consultation and Trade Union practice. 
Academic training in psychology desirable. Successful candidate 
must be prepared to reside in North of England. High level of 
salary commensurate with responsible work entailed. Applications 
must be in writing and should give full details of qualifications 
and career; and should be addressed to Urwick, Orr & Partners 
Ltd., 7, Park Lane, W.1, quoting Reference B/1026. Only candi- 
dates selected for interview will receive acknowledgments. 


pxPOR1 Executive, Graduate B.Com. London (first-class honours) 
and M.B.A. (Marketing) Chicago, age 33, now consular trade 
officer it, Middle West. Experience marketing, market research and 
advertising practice in U.S.A. Open to offers, but prefers appoint- 


ment in U.K. or U.S.A. developing U.K. exports, Interview U.K. 
November.—Box 214, 


\ ANUFACTURER of nationally advertised and distributed pre- 
"k packed foods requires services of an assistant to production 
Manager in Liver 1 district. Applications can only be considered 
from & man aged between 25 and 35, of first-class education and 
having experience with production methods and organisation, prefer- 
abl in a food manufacturing concern of national repute.—Full details, 
including salary expected, should be addressed to Box A48, Furness 
Advertising Offices, 66 Bold Street, Liverpool. 





YouNc man (28), National and Higher National in Commerce, 
taking Final C.I.S. December. Sound experience in Secretarial 
Practice with large public company. Requires position as Assistant 
Secretary or similar progressive position, commencing early 1950. 
{500—£600.—Box 255. 


(\HENIL GALLERY, Kings Road, S.W.3. Greek Photographic 
Exhibition daily, Oct. 29th-Nov. 19th, excepting Sundays, 10 a.m. 
‘©7 pm. Admission free. 


WEEKEND AND CHRISTMAS PARTIES: If you feel in need 
**¥ of a break and would like an informal holiday in interesting 
9 apany, ask for details of our latest arrangements.—Erna Low, 
; Reece Mews, London, 8.W.7. KENsington 0911. 


Eoxomist April, 1947, July, 1949—114 issues. What offers?— 
x 247. 


MA vFacturinG concern, public company, requires Secretary 
Mi capable of co-ordinating all departments London factory under 
Applans Director. Experience of radio meer oh ach ree 
nt must yee ‘ity ‘iv ‘t.—Write wi u etails 
ete =e st have capacity, drive and tac 
eee ctenane, “E, weiedtieien ae ee ee oa ip ccpreceanatpecemenscatnseinacesielipaanes 
A VACANCY will exist in the New Year for director to organise 
p#nd control production in chemical factories in the North of 
pheland. Executive production experience and a scientific back- 
eben tal. —Wr te to Box 246, stating age, education and 
e, 


Specialists in Organisation and Management. Applicants must satisfy 
the following requirements: 

1. Professional qualifications in Accountancy. 

2. Some years’ executive experience in responsible 
appointments, with particular reference to costing. 
on. Rom general education and wide interest in contemporary 
anairs. 

Applications should be addressed in WRITING to the Company's 
Offices at 7 Park Lane, London, W.1, quoting reference C.1027. 


industrial 


,CONOMIST (M.A.Cantab.), Statistician, Barrister-at-Law, (prac- 
4 tised in economic research and statistical analysis only), seeks 
employment leading to executive position in commerce, finance er 
industry. Aged 30. Single. Fit.—Box 252. 


\ ONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED require young men of sound 
a education and good address as trainees for positions on their 
sales staff in London. a should have completed their 
National Service commitments and be between 20-25 years of age. 
Some previous commercial experience an advantage.—Apply, giving 
full details of age and qualifications, to Chief Personnel Officer, 
8 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 


A’, OMAN, age 42, recently lost husband, seeks permanent full-time 
employment. Public school and L.S.E. Wide, up-to-date 
experience, including senior executive level in industry and com- 
merce and direction of economic and statistical research. Music 
degree. Pilot's licence.—Box 253, 





YOR SALE.—Economist, unbound; (a) July, '45-Feb., '47 (11 
I numbers missing); (b) April, *47-August, '49 (complete). Offers. 
—Box 254. 


CCOUNTANT/SECRETARY (qualified) required by progressive 
41 Hosiery Manufacturing Company in Nottingham area. Appoint- 
ment calls for share in general administration as well as usual 
accountancy duties. Large expansion programme offers excellent 
opportunity to a capable and energetic man. Commencing salary 
£800/£1,000 according to qualifications.—Box 24 


ERMANENT Bureaucrat (39), now in four-figure brackets, ex 
barrow boy, no degrees, but plenty of Se less inhibited 
outlet for it. London area preferred.—Box ; 


TIVHE advertiser, a young man aged 26, formed a small company 
I in Ireland in 1947 and has since been responsible for management 
of its finances, policy and personnel. The company now “runs 
itself,’ and, though it is still expanding, the advertiser wishes to 
resign his active interest to gain wider business experience in a 
larger organisation. Company imports raw material from U.S. and 
processes it in Ireland; advertiser has just completed negotiations 
in Paris and Brussels to export entire output. Another department 
sells a high quality technical service to business organisations and 
Government Tauartusanhe. Personnel are highly-skilled technicians 
of diverse temperaments doing precision work, and were kept at 
work efficiently under—at first—primitive conditions due to lack 
of capital. Will travel anywhere rovided work is interesting, 
rospects good and salary reasOénable. Available for interview at 
ndon.—Box 256. 
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Company Notes 


international Nickel.—Net earnings for 
nine months to _ September 30, 1949, 
amounted to $26,077,125 ($29,920,873). 


Wall Paper Manufacturers. — Group 
trading profit amounted to £3,287,439 in the 
year to June 30, 1949, compared with 
£3,314,957 in the previous 11 months’ 
pericd. 


ind Coope and Allsopp.—Consolidated 
trading profit declined from £2,567, 827 to 
£1,984,892 in the year to August 31, 1949. 
Net profit was £666,177 (£778,552). ‘A final 
dividend of 20 per cent is recommended, 
making 30 per cent for the year (30 per 
cent for 11 months). 


Austin Motor. — Group. net profit 
amounted to £790,029 (£556,962) in the year 
to July 31, 1949. The dividend of 40 per 
cent is unchanged. 


Debenhams.—Net earnings, after profits 
tax, but before income tax and future tax 
reserve allocation increased from £957,776 
to £1,132,214 in the year to July 31, 1949. 


Tube investments.—Net profit of the 
group amounted to £2,064,075 (£2,071,200) 
in the year to July 30, 1949. The div idend 

of 25 per cent is unchanged. 


Crittall Manufacturing.—Net profit in- 
creased from £219,128 to £241,373 in the 
year ended August 31, 1949. The dividend 
of 20 per cent for the year is repeated. 


Montague Burton.—Net profit increased 
from £439,244 to £842,229 in the year to 
March 31, 1949. A dividend of 12 per cent 
is recommended for the year. 


Harrisons and Crosfield.—Group profit, 
including special credits of £84,373 (£18,074) 
amounted to £788,932 (£639,989) in the 
year to June 30, 1949. A dividend of 25 
per cent for the year is recommended (same). 


Rhokana. — Net profit rose from 
£4,668,094 to £5,425,175 in the year to 
June 30, 1949. The dividend of 100 per 
cent for the year is repeated. 


Thos. W. Ward.—Group normal income 
amounted to £1,703,324 (41,682,331) in the 
year to June 30, 1949. Exceptional income 
declined from £212,314 to £18,223, making 
total income £1,721,547, against £1,894,645. 
Net current assets at the year end were 
£2,362,705 (£2,402,329. Liquid funds are 
lower at £375,989 (£630,586). 

The Calico Printers’ Association.— 
Consolidated trading profit, after transferring 

£261,018 to stock reserves, amounted to 
(2 579, $96 (£2,288,044) in the year to June 


30, 1949. Total income was £2,780,014 
»2,494,142). Net current assets increased 


com £6,482,125 to £7,139,415 by the year- 
end; stocks are up from {4,402,748 to 
£5,104,503, and debtors from £1,783,194 to 
£.2,076,403 ; liquid funds amounted to 
£4,433,016, against £4,434,288. 

Gloucester Railway Carriage and 
Wagon.—Group trading profit increased 
from £166,916 to £267,277 and net profit 
from £79,922 to £105,308 in the year ended 
May 31, 1949. The dividend of 15 per cent 
is unchanged. Net current assets amounted 
to £648,975 (£788,137) at the year-end. 


Roan Antelope Copper.—Profit in the year 
ended June 30, 1949, amounted to £1,963,065 
(£2,281,465) and net profit £636,543 
(4,969,314). Revenue from copper sales in 
the period was £120 7s. 9d. (£115 10s. 7d.) 
per long ton of blister copper and total cost 
£85 4s. 2d. (£74 18s. 8d.) per long ton. 


Total output increased from 51,757 long tons  Reecham Food, Pref. ..... 0. 
to 56,162 long tons. Ciarke (T.}, 2/- cat neneel 
Crowther (Holdings), Pref. ..... 2 

London Express Newspapers. — Total bast Atrican Power, Pret. (10 
group revenue in the year to June 30, 1949, paid)... 22.1... s ee eeeeees 20 


amounted to £7,403,693. (£6,654,114), and 
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Investment Statistics 


Villiers Engincering.—Sharcholders are to 
receive a free issue of one 4} per cent {] 
preference share for each £1 ordinary share 


held. 


Metal Tradeors.—The proposed scrip bonus 
issue of nine £1 ordinary shares for each 
£1 share held has been deferred. 


Whessoe.—Shareholders are to be offered 
200,000 5s. ordinary shares at 30s, per share 
in the proportion of one new share for every 


four shares held. 


Derby and Midland Mills (1935).—Share. 
holders are offered 208,000 5s, ordinary 
shares at Ils. 6d. per share in the proportion 
of two new shares for every five shares held, 


Brand and Co. (Sauce and essence makers), 
—Permission is being obtained to deal in 
150,000 cumulative redeemable 5 per cent 


preference _ shares. 


Capital 


consists of 


£300,000 in £150,000 of the above issue and 
£150,000 in £1 ordinary shares. Profit sub- 
ject to income tax for years ended September 
30th: 1938, £12,261; 1947, £58, 449. 1948, 
£74,806. Assets as at September 30, 1948: 
Fixed assets, £176,052; total current assets, 
£450,935; net current assets, £194,823. 


New Issue Prices 


[Issue | Price, 


Issue a ice 


Acrow, 5$°, Pref Cee gases 


anaes 


net profit £232,433 (4200,250). 


oldthorpes, Lf .....eeeee ees 


Nov. 9, 

1949 < 
20/3-~-20/9 
o* 19 6—W/6 
VY—ST 


0 | 22/3—-22/ 


‘0 10a T4d dis 
Do. Ord. (20/- paid) vewveswe ; JO 


ho 
oa 
- 
wi 
> 
al 
Be 


Ge ay’s Carpets, Deb. .......... 100 95—97 
C it | | Haden, 53°% Pref. .........0.+ { . 6 ” as 

Harland E ng., OES ii Ghid itso SOEs 0 —3/ 

api a ssues Do. Pref. 10/- (6/6 paid) ...j..11/6 6 ry 

Lansil, 5°), Pref. (5/- paid) ..... 200 ; 4/3-4/ 

BONUS ISSUES 
New Zealand, a , (£25 paid) ..; 984 2k— 

Clear Hooters.—Sharcholders are to re- Rotary Hoes, 5/-........eeeeee } 16/o*; ll is 
ce - Smith, W. H. (Hidg.) A .....-. 40/0 | 38/0—39/0 
ceive one new ls. share free for each share a Pee ee 8/0 | 7/4)—-2/10} 


held on December 19th. ke NG MEET oe sahena> 20/0 | 21 0-2/6 
one : GR, ‘iy *~ phaeteypegene a 29/6— 
Serck Radiators. Capital is to be in- Vi saeeuiniene OR AA). cease sex 80/0 1j—l pea 
creased to £750,000 by the creation of Western Holdings ..........- 50,0 i— pa 
550,000 £1 shares of which £200,000 are to Whess0e pose nee ns cones 30/0 Sy 
ae . Whitbread, Deb. (£20 paid) .... 100 14-15 
be distributed as a bonus issue and a further Wilmot-Breeden, Pref.......--. 20/6* | _19/9—20/9 


£200,000 to be offered to shareholders at par. 


* Placing. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 
appear in the Supplement : Odeon Theatres ; Calico Printers’ Association ; Thos. W. Ward; Roan Antelope Copper Mines. 



























Notes on the following company reports 
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*S. | Price, \ | Price Yie a, aoe | a | ow Iwo | Price, | a, — 
1 Na t Securit | Nov. Nov. 9.) Nov. 9, | Nov. 9, Sa al vidends Name of Securty | Nov. 2.) Nov. 9, | Nov. 

Jan. 1to Nov. 9 rr ; H ee. 1949, 1949 | 1949 ‘Jan. 1toNov. 9 si acl | 1949 1949 | 199 
“High | Low (n) '‘ High Low ia) (b) «&) | ! i 

SH FUNDS i | £ . tit is 4 
1014 | 100A War Bonds 24% Aug. 1, 1949-51, 100% | 101 (912 1 | 04 i OTHER SECURITIES s 
100% | = =99) |\Exeh. Bonds 14% Feb, 15, 1950; 100% 100 we | 015 4} 106 4 | 3 d | Avietraiie 34% 1965-69..... 6% oat $4 0s 
10214 995 |\War Bonds 23% Mar. 1, 1951-53), 101 1008 '1 1 2/)2 4114 103 91 || id ( , | Birmingham 33% 1955-37. 91t 98, | 219 3 
1035 ||War Bonds 24% o Mar. 1, 1, 3952-54} I 10% /1 3 9;2 7 3 1 | Sh) De $ Anglo-American Corp., 10/-., 8 8m | 3 3 
104 ss | War Loan 3} Dee 32m 90$xd} 88xd | 2 3 8/319 4 9 Si |) 2 5 a Angio-Iranian Ou, £1.....- Txd 64xd) 47 
103%) |War Bonds 21 “Aap 1S 1954- 56 100 993 |1 8111212 44 80/5) 69/6) 10 6] 5 a Assoc, Electrical, Ord. fi...) 71/3 | 70/- 13 3 
104% | sh Nat De une 15, 1952-57../ 101 | loofxd| 1 9 2/213 74 82/6) 69/6 | abe # a | Assoc Port.Cem.,Ord.Stk.f]] 71/6 | 72/- |6 § 
1054 | | Nat. Def. July 15 195¢- 58. loaf | 102 | 1 9 5 217 34 33/10}) 22/6) We ¢ | Austin Motor, ‘a*Ord,Stk.5/-| 26/9 | 28/1}, 7 2 3 
106 | 3o1g | 101 | 120 7)217 74 81/-| 65/7 Tal 7 > |Barclays Ba Ord, ‘B’ ma 67/- | 65/9 | 4 8 0 
jos ft ie be 08 isos 97 95} | 2 0 3|3 8 74 181/9| 129/6 | #25 c| $5 @|\Bass Ratcliff, Ord. f1....s. 133/- | 130/- | 317 of 
ei’ | sat (Funding 24°, (eats Hosesi..|/ gr | sb [214 6/237 74 10h/eh SO/- | 12 6] 6 @ [British Oxygen veo S/9 | $2/- 19 OU 
104% | 92% | Funding 3° a 25; 395 a8. 94 93 [2 2 0/310 44 38/9 32/-) 5b) dhe Comteniéa, Osh. {1 .7s...2 33/-xd) 32/6xd, 4 18 
1154, 102 | Funding 49 i 104 | 1025 | 11820 314 64 30/- 16/1)x6) Thal 20°» | Distillers Co ae ‘eats 25/7) | 16/3xb 4 9 
103# | 1 1960-70. 4% | 92 |2 2 8/311 54 H/-| 2/3)) Bel 8 ¢ Dorman ate 27/74 | 28/- | 84 3 
99 33 Sav Bonds 2 7, Jeet | 91 | 89 | 2 2 4 13 6 54 7i/-| 58/9) 5 ef 35 Dunlop Ru Mi 61/- | 59/6 | § 010 
116} | 104} | Vict. Bonds >, Sept. 1, 1920-76 106% | 105 11611} 312 49 49/4), 40/4 76 lim m. Ind., Ord. Stk. (ij 42/44 a 4 . 
103% | si ''Sav. Bonds 3% A is'1965-75| 92) | 89; |2 4 2/313 64 125/-| 93/53) 13pa] 18)D ilImperial Tobacco, £1 cavers 96/5 | 99/7 | 6B 
110% | [connote £% f ter Fe Sah. 1987) 101 98 2410 4 Lif 47/3) 28/9) 10 e| 10 ¢€ |Lanecs. Cotton, Stk. £1} 29/44 29/44) 6 n 
107} | % (after Apr. TY jet, ! 91 89 | 2 3 4,319 Off 51/6) 40/3) Wel We Lever & Unilever, Ord. £1..| 41/10}, 41/3 4 ‘ f 
aly | at “Treas. Stk’ noe 1, 1975)) 67} | 65 | 2 2.5) 317 Sf] 63/1) 82/6) IS ce] Tha London Brick, Ord. Stk, £1) $6/- | 9/3 | 5 9 4p 
1005 | i3 Stic 3 966) 80 71 2 211,318 3ff 53/6) 35/0) Mgb iia \Prchin J'nson, Ord. Stk. 16) 34/9 | 35/- 7 “3 
1024 | i | Redemp. Sti 3% 0 Oct h98e 87 844 12 3 9/314 44 52/3) 41/6 4 8a P&O, £3. cpaee 42/3 | 42/- 5 1 20t 
sly; | 6 Ronsele 34 isiaind «Waid: teen wds a 68 | 652 | 2 110/316 4f MA) 279 | 177 t?T).¢ Prudential ERs cohabanel’ <2 29) ais 
103% | 9 | Brit. EL. 3% Gd. 1968-75, 92 9 |2 4 2/313 34 57/9 51/6) Ibe] be |Stewarts & Lloyds, Def. £1.) 52/3 | 52/ 4 3 
103 | 89 ie Mar. 15, 1974-77, 91§ | 89 (| 2 4 0 13 4 eh | 57/6 } 2 al 5 4 “Shell” Oe Stk. {1} 66/3 /10}, ; 5 
102% | 844 |, Brit. Tpt. ot a esl 8h 2 5 2) 515 _ 5% || Ihe Tube Invst Stk. {1..] 5% i] ee 
10 89$ | Brit. Tpt. 3° » 1 1958 92h | 89 2 46/313 TH she | 69/- || Wgb a | Turner & Newall, Ord.Stk.fi) 73/- | 12/ 33 
101, | 834 | Brit. Gas G 5% 95) 86 83} | 2 410! 315 74 85/9; 16/3 i 55 6} i a sree (F. W,), Ord. 5/-] 84/- | 81/3 | 4 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended November 5, 1949, total ordinary 
revenue was {85 960,000, azainst ordinary expenditure of 
187,442,000 and issucs to sinking funds 4250,000. Thns, 
imeluding sinking fund allocations of £9,997,000 the 
surplus acerued since April Ist is £905,000 compared with 


£272, 168,000 for the corresponding period a year apo 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 











Receipts into the 
hachequer 
(4 thousand) 


April | April 
1 1 


} 


| Esti- 
| mate, 


11949 5 Week | Week 


ended | ended 


Revenue 
to | to 





| Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
6, 5, 5, 
1948 | 1949 1949 





Income Tax...... 1490000, 456,533, 451,030, 12,762, 11,776 
Sur-tax .... 105,000, 28,150, 39,30 600 800 
Fetate, etc., Duties 176,000, 104,900 114,000) 2.300 43,300 
Stamps 48,500, 33,513 30, 300) 800° 1,200 
Profits Tax... ogo oogl 94-182 161,560! 3,800 5,100 | 
py. .... p eee 64,200 25,900) 1,500 600 
Other Inland Rev. 1,000, 105 8 ‘ 


SpecialContributn, 25,000, 19,650 15,100, 1,050, “300 


_ 


Jotal Inland Rev. 2085500, 801,033. 837,270! 22,812{23,076 


Sie eae 
Customs... ...... 129,650; 491,495 477,602! 22,087. 22,589 
Excise ... 665,600: 466,500 442,700] 32,300 36,700 
Total Customs & | | 
Excise ........ 1495250, 957,995 920,302, 54,387, 59,289 
Motor Duties 54,0001 11,884 12,128! 997 1,305 


Surplus Receipts 

from Trading..! 18,000 826 14,04 are ie 
P.O. (Net Receipts) ‘sooh hee wee 
Wireless Licences 2, 
Crown Lands 1,0 590 42 
Receipts from | 

Sundry Loans. . 20,000; 10,323, 11,697] 1,182) 1,231 
Miscell. Receipts... 50,000, 93,081 od 464 288 


Surplus War Stores nee 70,136 64,737] 1,679 "770 


Oo 5,360 5,94 


Total Ord. Rev... 3777750:1951228 1913258) 81,520 85,960 


| sarltieanielliis ollie lapse thineninat tins 
SexF-Batancinae | | 
Post Office . | 159,630; 89,680 93,700; 3,700 4,500 
Income Tax on! { } 
E.P.T. Refunds 5,700) 4,729 6,821 193 350 


Total .... 5945080 20456 37, 2013779 85,413 90,810 








Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(4 thousand) 








Esti- 
, | . | April | April 
Expenditure Loan 1 | oh [Week| Week 
to to ended | ended 
Nov Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
6, 5, ee 
1948 | 1949 ¢ 1948 | 1949 

























| 
} 





ORDINARY 
EXrenpDiTuRE 
Int, & Man. of 





Nat. Debt... . . | 485,006 18,215! 18,782 
Payments to N.| | 

Ireland. . . .| 30,000 938) 1,153 
Other Cons. Fund 

bervices ....... . 3 107 
Total ...... | 527,000 2419,153) 20,042 


31,200. 37,400 


Total Ord. Expd. . '332970" 
Sinking Funds .. . fee 


Tetal (exci. Self-| 
Bal. Expd.).... j332970 





Seur-BaLancinG ee 
Post Office... .. | 159,630, 89,680 93,700) 3,700; 4,500 
Income Tax on 


EP.T. Refunds! 5,700 4,729 6, 350 


Total... |3495037]1773470:20128741 55, 316 62,522 


_After increasing Exchequer balances by £613,655 to 
£3,534,355, the other operations for the week decreased 
the gross National Debt by {28,603,969 to £25,579 million. 





NET RECEIPTS 4 Socseat 

Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 . 13 

Tithe Act, 1936, s. 26 ........... + iia bo all 495 

BOM Rucipis ......0....0 000 LUNI 16,000 
16,508 

i NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 

sy hi er fo MR bs. cty cevdanee hs cdo ve 594 

OGG TOMAS os ic oncnscavinesee * 
Ml cc crete tas eras : 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 3(1)........ 5,850 


Grematograph Film Prod Special Loans 
Baie oe 

ae Industry Nationalization Act, 1946, s. 34(1).. 2,000 
ton (Centralized Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(1)... 3,000 


Resources Development : Overseas Food 700 
Far Damage : War Damage Commission ........ 2,000 
Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post-war Credits... 355 





CHANGES IN DEBT ({ thousand) 
E Receipts PAYMENTS 
23°, Def. Bonds. . . 79 | Treasury Bills .... 1,468 


Tax Reserve Certs, 8,767 


Nat. Sa s Certs. 55 
Other Debt --— avings Certs. 550 


3°, Def. Bonds. . .. 465 


External ...... 3,247 Other Debt :— 
internal 5... ... 8.645 
3% Ter. Annuities. 1,329 
Ways & Means Ad- 
VANE f. Sido 5,740 
Treasury Deposit 
Keceipts ....... 22,5) 
12,093 40,697 


FLOATING DEBT 


(f mithon 

























: Ways and 
lreasury Means 
Date Bills ; Advances 
| Bank 
Public ot 
Depts. | Eng- 


land 





Aug. 13 2228- + 
. 20123500-0} 2237- 6053-8 
271% 2231 6040-9 














rept. < 2251-7] S57*6 | i+25 6092-6 
» 10]2430-0| 2238-5] 357-8 | 0-75 6105-1 
17} 2490-0 | 2272-2] 346-4 | 1-5 6136-6 

, 24] 2540-0 | 2241-2] 390-6 | 4-8 6147-0 

» 30 4815-9 415-0 | 53 6145-1 
Oct. 8} 2650-0} 2226-5} 398-8 | 4-3 6150-1 
» 25)2710-0) 2218-7] 469-7 | 12.5 6147-4 
” 2212770-0| 2210-1} 400-9 | 11-5 6190-0 
» 29}2830-0| 2164-3] 384-7 | 0-3 6157-2 
Nov. 5 2670-0) 2122-9 5-7 | 3-5 6127-6 


TREASURY BILLS 


é million 



















Amoun Ascogt Cent 
Date ot ft Allot Allotted 


Tender 










— 
wo 
~ 


Nov. 5 | 170-0 | 29 iu 1-58 44 
1949 | 
Aug. > | 200-0 | 909-4 | 200-0] 10 36 dL 
» 412 | 210-0 | 275-7 | 210-0} 10 6-03 70 
» 19 | 200-0 287-4 | 200-0] 10 5-64 60 
26 | 220-0 | 263-5 | 220-0 10 5°33 “4 
Sept. 2 | 220-0 | 305-9] 220-0] 10 2-58 59 
» 9 | 230-0 | 280-6 | 230-0] 10 3-23 76 
16 | 220-0 | 261-9 | 220-0} 10 3-46 80 
» 23 | 230-0 | 277-6 | 230-0] 10 3-32 71 
. 30 | 220-0 | 283-3] 220-07 10 5-84 70 
Oct. 7 | 230-0 | 272-8 | 230-0} WwW 5-92 79 
» 14 | 230-0 | 283-4 | 230-0] 10 §+84 14 
» «2t | 230-0 | 294-5 | 230-0] 10 5-64 69 
. 28 | 232-0 | 2965 | 230-0] 10 5-62 68 
j 
Nov. 4 1230-0) 307 0 | 230-07 10 5-48 63 * 


One November 4th applications for bills to be paid 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
were accepted as to about 63 per cent of the amount 
applied for at £99 17s. 4d. and applications at higher 
prices were accepted in full. Applications for bills to be 
paid on Saturday were accepted at {99 17s. 5d. and above 
in full. £230 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are 
being offered for November llth. For the week ended 
November 12th the banks will be asked for Treasury 
deposits to a maximum of {50 million at 6 months. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
({ thousand) 





Oct. 30, | Get. 29, 
1948 | 1949 


dive deseeesiebeees 2,300 
beWecceseste 2,300 


Net Savings .....+...++: 10,600 
Defence Bonds :— 

Receipts. .... webain ens <3 

Repayments ...+-+++++ 


Net Savings ...... ensees 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 





2,100 
2,450 





















Banks :— 
Receipts,...ccseseeseees 11,141 
Repayments ......++++ «» | 10,272 


Net Savings ......++++55 


Total Net Savings......-.. 

Interest on certificates repaid 

Interest accrued on savings 
a. ns ted 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 9, 1949 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issned:- | Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
InCirculation 1260,352,666 | Other Govt. 


InBank,,. De- | Securities ... 1288,315,991 


partment .. 40,004,157 { Other Secs... . 655,470 
Coin (other 
| than gold)... 13,439 
}Amt. of Fid———_—-—-- 
Issues ...... 1300,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion {at 
248s. Od. per 
oz. fine)..... 356,823 
1300, 356,823 1300, 356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
; £ | £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 406,533,941 
Res ves stdee 3,323,778 | Other Sees.:- 44,075,847 
Public Deps.:~ 63,665,607 | Discounts and 
Public Acets.* 8,917,895 | Advances... 15,889,987 
H.M. Treas. | Securities... 28,185,860 
Special Acad. $4,747,712 | 
i 
Other Deps.:- 414,789,698 } 
Bankers... 2... 299,689,722 | Notes........ 40,004,157 
Other Accts.., 115,099,976 | Coim. ...++5. 4 5,718,158 
496,332,083 | 496,532,083 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 











Mri Js. | | 






















ssue Dept. :— | 
Notes in cireulation..... 258-7,:1260-0 1260-4 
Notes in banking depart- | 
ei 41:65 40-3, 40-6 
Government debt and ! 
securities® 2. ..6....0% 21299 -3:1299-2 1299-3 
Other securities..... sees 0-7; 0-8 0-7 
SEE snc bdinch.4 nai dake 0-4 0-4 0-4 


0- 
3248/0 248/0) 248/0 


Valued at s. per fine o2... | 
| j 


Banking Dept. :—- 





Deposits :-— i 
Public Accounts ........ 14:0 10-0! 8-9 
Treasury Special Account 62-8) 54-7, 54-7 
DONNIE isc po, she o's 298-5) 293-1) 299-7 
OU 8. eS 107-3) 114-8) 125-1 
BROMSow oe ee nks tirade 482-6 472-6 478-4 
Securities :— i j 
Government............ 402-7; 394-1) 406-5 
Discounts, etc. . . 23-3; 21-5 15-9 
CMe i ib SU inde eeled . es =s 28-2 
We iis BESTA -8 453-0) 444-5) 450-6 
Banking dept. res.......... 6} 47 és 46- 5-7 
‘Yo % % 
9-8) . 9-5 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,350 million to £1,300 
million on September 28, 1949. 


“Tue Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES 
(1927 = 100) 





Tox s. 5446506 ahi | 116-6 | 197-3 | 200-2 
Ee ee ae ; 264-0 | 272-3 275-7 
Miscellaneous .4. ess -++. pes | 350-7 | 151-1 
Complete Index ........ 164-1 | 275-7 176-8 
1913= 100 . 





GOLD AND SILVER 

The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d, to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
September 19th and the selling price to authorized dealers 
from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot cash 
prices during last week were as follows :— 


SILVER 


{ 


[ 
London |New Yor k| Bombay 
r ounce/per ounce per 100 t 
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DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 


( 


ABOUT BUSINESS IN CANADA? “Sst 


Oey) 


— 


If you're thinking of going to Canada, or doing business there, 
consult> this Bank first. ‘Through our branches across Canada 
wé*can help you get established or supply you with helpful 
information on business conditions. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
108 OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E.C.2 


Over 350 Branches across Canada. in Jamaica. Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Dominican Repubiic, and London, England; an Agency in New York 
and Correspondents throughout the world. 


Established in Canada in 1832 with Limited Liability. 


DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 


Established 1857 


NORWAY 


Branches: Arendal, Flisa, Grimstad, Kongsvinger, Larvik, 
Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor, Skarnes, Tonsberg. 
Every Description of Banking Business transacted 
Correspondence invited 
Telegraphic Address; “‘ Creditbank " Telephone: “42 18 20 Oslo 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
£18,000,000 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEOS 

ASSETS EXCEED €107 000,000 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £198,000 900 
(1948 Accounts) 





CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The Civil Service Commissioners announce an Open Competition 
for about six vacancies in the Junior Assistant grade in the Govern- 
ment Communications Headquarters, to be held in 1950 concurrently 
with the competition for the Administrative Class of the Home 
Civil Service (Method I1). Age limits at least 204 and under 26 on 
August 1, 1950, but certain candidates born on or after August 2, 
1923. may be admitted at the Commissioners’ discretion. Entry 
on the salary scale, for men in London, of £330 x £25--£725; salaries 
are somewhat lower for women and for officers serving outside 
London. Promotion is possible in about seven years to higher 
grades on salaries from £700—£1,200 per annum, with prospects of 
further advancement. The work of G.C.H.Q., is very varied and 
although mainly specialised, requiring high-class linguists, mathema- 
ticians and scientists, it also covers most aspects of the work of a 
medium-sized Government department. 

Further particulars and forms of application obtainable from the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, 
Ww.1, uoting No. 2703: completed Application Forms must be 
goalies by him by November 1, 1949. 

( IL company has vacancy in London for senior copy-writer with 

considerable agency experience, including technical eccounts. 
Under 40. Five-day week; free lunches and nsion scheme.—Write 
Box Z.V.330, Deacon's Advertising, 36 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 


RODUCTION going smoothly? Or are you losing sleep over it? 
Young executive, B.Com., experience management research, now 
in comfortable post in are oggrnceting group, wants tougher job 
in smail firm. Really good handlin ete Sey and people. robably 


worth your while to investigate.— 
BRITAIN’S LEADING MONTHLY ON ASIAN AFFAIRS 


EASTERN WORLD 


INDIA—PAKISTAN—S.E. ASIA—FAR EAST—PACIFIC 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION £1 (post free). SINGLE COPIES Is. 6¢. 
Write for Sample Copies to :—45, Dorset Street, London, W.! 


tuition tor B«OC.EGON, 


Tuition for 


The London University B.Sc. Eooa, Degree ss a valuable qualification tor statistica: 
reéearch and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
posts under Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all without University 
residence. You may prepare for the three examinations at home under the experienced 
guidance of Wolsey Hal! (est. 1894): moderate fees payable by instalments, if desired 


Prospectus from Dept. P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 








‘in Great Britain by St. Clements F 
m@ 22, Ryder Soreet, St. Jumes’s London, S.W.1. U.S. Representative: 


| en tL LTR ett 


Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London 
e R. S. Farléy, 111, Broadway, New York, 6 —-Saturday, November 12, 1949. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL --. €4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... es vk no ... €2,400,009 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carr.ed ‘orward --» €3,183,107 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 


as at 28th February, 1949 pes te -». £94,056,630 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland 


London Offices : 


CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, W. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A course of three lectures will be given by General Si Ronai 
Adam, Bt., G.C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., at 5.30 p.m, on November 23nd ama 
29th and December 6th, at the University of London: The Senate 
House (entrance from Malet Street, W.C.1), November 22nd Mobili. 
sation and Supply of Personnel to the Army during the Wear: 
November 29th: Selection Methods and use of Man-Power: Decem. 
ber 6th: Demobilisation and Refitting Men for Civil Life. | 

Admission free, without ticket, 

JAMES HENDERSON. 
Academic Registrar, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

Applications are invited for the following posts: — 

(1) READER, SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN THE 
HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT. 

(2) READER. SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN 
masa HISTORY (with special reference to the period before 

av. 

(3) LECTURER OR ASSISTANT LECTURER IN SOCIAL 
HISTORY. 

(4) RESEARCH ASSISTANT. WITH THE STATUS AND SALARY 
OF LECTURER OR ASSISTANT LECTURER, IN ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL HISTORY (with special interest in Historica! Statistics), 

Salary scales per annum: Reader £1.250 x £50—{1.600, Senior 
Lecturer £1,150 x £50-—£1.500, Lecturer £500 x £50—£1,100. Assistant 
Lecturer £450 x £25—£500. Initial salary and status according to 
qualifications and experience. Membership of the F.S.S.U. and 
Children’s Allowanve Scheme. Applications should be sent not later 
than November 30, 1949, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester 
= ae whom further particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained. 


OVERSEAS FOOD CORPORATION 


A vacancy exists for a Senior Statistician with a first or second- 
class honours degree in statistics, mathematics or economics with 
statistics for service with the East African Groundnuts Scheme in 
Tanganyika. Salary according to qualifications and experience. 
Income Tax at East African rates. Free passages on appointment and 
for home leave (at rate of six months on full pay every three years), 
Kit allowance. Free accommodation with furniture. Free medical 
and dental attention. Pension scheme. Annual local leave. Wife 
and family can join after 18 months, meanwhile Separation Allowance 
of £100 p.a. is paid.—Particulars from Personnel Manager (Statistics), 
70 New Bond Street, W.1. 


f SURIDGE,-Course 52. November 18th-2ist, Britain's Foreign 
i Trade. Opening Address, Lord Wardington; Trade Within the 
Commonwealth, Ronald Brech; Britain's Place in World Trade, 
A. K. Cairncross; Britain and the European Recovery Programme, 
Edward Prentice; the Devaluation of the Pound, W. Manning Dacey. 
Inclusive Fee: £3 10s. 3 : 
Course 54. November 25th-28th. The Colonial Empire. Britain's 
Colonial Administration, African Dilemmas, the Fortress Colonies, 
Other Peoples’ Empires. Lecturers include; J, K. Thompson, Rear- 
Admiral G. N. Oliver, Ivor Thomas, M.P. Inclusive Fee: £8 10s. 
Applications to Secretary, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts, Tele- 
phone Little Gaddesden 3191. 
} ANKING Institution of highest standing has vacancies on {ts 
overseas staff. Candidates should be single men, not more 
than 26 vears of age, who have had some bankin experience,— 
Applications, giving particulars, should be addressed in confidence 
to Box G.513, c/o Street, 110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 


a 


‘HE BOOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURERS’ FEDERATION 
wishes to appoint immediately an EXPORT MANAGER. Applica- 
tions are invited from persons to whom the following apply: — 
(a) Applicants should be familiar with all aspects of ex the 
procedure and, if possible, have a particular knowledge of 
United States-Canadian market; able 
(b) Applicants should be familiar with the shoe trade and be 
to discuss technically the construction of boots and shoes; ea 
(ce) Applicants should have a general knowledge of leather 
the interchangeability of leather; 4 ortal 
(d) Applicants should have held an executive or manag’ 
position. 
Salary will be dependent upon age and experience. od 
Applications should be sent immediately to The Director, Bost # 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Federation. 22 Githert Street, London, W, 
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